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NO JOB FOR AMATEURS — 
building large - diameter 
sections of Goodyear Hose 
—no matter in what type 
of service the hose is to be 
used-—requires the highest 
type of hose-building art. 


THE ON 





WHERE SKILL IS IMPORTANT 
~ building large hose requires 
expert craftsmanship, from 
the tube to the cover of the 
hose. These veteran craftsmen 
are applying flat steel wire 
employed in certain types of 
rough-bore hose. 


ie 


THING NO PRICE LIST SHOW 


counts most in buying 


HERE 
important than price or even 
specifications that you should 


is something far more 


investigate, if you use hose for 
dredging, sand suction, oil well 
rotary drilling, or the loading 
or fueling of ships with oil. 
fis something no draftsman can blueprint, no 
cost accountant can figure. It is the skill and 
Knowledge and craftsmanship of the men who 
build this huge hose that must be built by hand. 


The cornerstone of quality 


Here at Goodyear, the youngest in our Number 
One Crew of seven men who build these rubber 





"monsters, layer by layer, is a mere babe who 
has been making hose for only 22 years! The 
@xperience of the seven totals 191 





years —an average of more than 27 + 
years per man! 





Year by year for more than a quarter- 
century, these men have been 
Gequiring the knack and “know 
how and teamwork that 
comes with long practice. 
Their inimitable skill is the 
Very corner-stone of quality 


BELTS 
MOLDED GOODS 
HOSE 
PACKING 


Made by the makers 
of Goodyear Tires 








ly 


large industrial hose 


—the priceless ingredient that fuses good en- 
gineering and good materials into good hose. 


Job-fitted by the alt) 


That is why you find Goodyear Hose on all 
types of jobs the world over—because ex- 
perience proves its superior construction makes 
for far longer service at far less cost. And 
economy is further assured by the fact that 
Goodyear Hose is individually specified to 
each job on careful analysis by the G. T. M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man. This practical author- 
ity will gladly consult with you on your special 
hose requirements. Just write Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio, orLos Angeles, California — or the nearest 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 





— 





treet, Chicago, Til. 
1 year. Single copies 20 
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Your Next Vibrating Screen 
should bea .. 








Because: 


1. Mechanically operated with few 
moving parts, resulting in low oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. 


2. No dead screening areas. Method 
of imparting uniform intensity of 
vibration results in maximum effi- 
ciency, capacity and long life. 


3. The screen cloth is entirely un- 
obstructed, permitting free passage 
of material. Especially well adapted 
for the application of water sprays 
when washing, because of the uni- 
form beds of material running down 
at a steady rate. 


4. Angle of incline of screen can be 
readily changed to suit conditions. 


5. Long leaf spring assemblies main- 
tain angle of incline, absorb shock 
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loads and prevent side sway while 
conforming to circular motion of 
vibrator. 


6. Only the screen cloth needs to be 
removed when cloth replacements 
are necessary. Simple and easy. 


7. All bearings are exact duplicates, 
and are of the self-aligning rollertype, 
enclosed in dust-proof housings. 


There are two general types of 
Link-Belt Vibrating Screens: (1) the 
“UP” unbalanced-pulley type,which 
is furnished without mechanism for 
changing the screen angle in service; 
(2) the “PD” heavy-duty positive- 
drive type, which is regularly sup- 
plied with screen - angle - changing 
mechanism. 58.9 






Send for this new book No. 1562. Address Link- 

Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago, Indian- 

apolis, Atlanta, San Francisco, or any of our 
offices located in principal cities. 














What's BACK 
of the 


Visitors in the pit or quarry and the 
operating executives as well are always 
interested in the working of a power 
shovel. The performance of the power 
shovel is fascinating to the onlooker... 
to the operating executive it means cold 
cash. Both are interested in one ques- 
tion: “What's back of the dipper?” 








As far as Diesel Shovels are concerned, the usual an- 
swer to that question is “Atlas Diesel,” for there are 
today more excavators powered with Atlas Diesels 
than with the engines of all other Diesel manufacturers 
combined. Atlas Diesels pioneered the excavating 
field. They provided just what producers wanted 

. . equipment built to withstand a beating . . . engines 
that would move maximum yardage at the lowest 
possible cost. 


That is exactly what they found in Atlas Diesels, and 
that's why most of the Diesel powered shovels have 
Atlas engines today. The dirt moving and operating 
cost records of hundreds of these Atlas Diesels main- 
tain the Atlas leadership in the powering of shovels, 
draglines, locomotive cranes and locomotives. When 
you buy a Diesel powered excavator, be sure it is 
powered with an engine that has proved that it can 
“take it.” 





Atlas Diesels of the Industrial Type shown at the 
left are heavy duty machines operating at me- 
dium speeds. They are fully enclosed and dust- 
proof, available in 3, 4,6, and 8 cylinder models 
in the following range of sizes: 45, 60, 80, 90, 
120, 140, 150, 165, 200, 275 H. P. 


od 


ATLAS IMPERIAL DIESEL ENGINE CO. 
Oakland, California it Mattoon, Illinois 


ATLAS IMPERIAL 
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TRE HROSKIEST 
FRONT END ON 


ANY SHOVEL— 


SIZE FOR SIZE 


NORTHWEST ENGINEERING CO. 
1703 Steger Bldg. 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 








GASOLINE 
ELECTRIC 


es DIESEL 
fy in a range ° 
of 15 SIZES Oil 


3% yd. capacity 
an 
Larger 


“NUR TAWEST 
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The Koehring Wheel Dumptor 


/ 


vision for the Koehring Dumptor opera- 
means fast loading, quick getaway, spot 
nping and spreading. He has complete 
control of all operations from the driv- 
position . . . the load is always ahead 
the operator... for quick and easy spot- 
at the loading unit and instantaneous 
mping . . . seconds saved in every opera- 
by eliminating all unnecessary moves. 


wine 


The load is instantaneously dumped by force of gravity, 
without time-losing mechanical complications. 


. .- 
e i ogee 


COMPANY 


- Draglines - Dumptors - Mud-Jacks 
NUE, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Blo PROFIT COMBINATION 


YOUR SAND —THIS MACHINE 











Multiple sizes make DUN- 

BRIK and DUNSTONE the 

most flexible masonry 
material. 





Men of foresight in the aggregate industry are 
now cashing in on the rapidly increasing demand 
for permanent building material. Consolidated 
Rock Products Co., Brooksville, Fla.—F. A. Rider 
Sand & Gravel Co., Vestal, N. Y.—Riverside Sand 
& Gravel Co., Thiensville, Wis.—Alabama Ice and 
Utilities Co., Montgomery, Ala.—Consolidated 
Quarries of Georgia—Georgia Mineral Products 
Co., Tate, Ga.—Bayer-Brice Co., Flint, Mich.—are 
some of the producers that are profitably convert- 
ing their surplus or waste aggregate into DUN- 
BRIK and DUNSTONE—a superior trademarked 
building material. 

Today’s building market demands lower cost in 
permanent, colorful construction. With your ag- 
gregate and the automatic DUNBRIK Machine, 
you can produce a superior brick and DUNSTONE 
in both common and faced units that permit hollow 
wall and ashlar types of construction at cost level 
of frame. 


We equip you with new and revolutionary line pro- 
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“TINS BRICK 


TESTED OVER 90,000 POUNDS 


Its Absorption Less than 6°/, 


ITS COST 


$5.00 per 1000 


COST BASIS FROM AN OPERAT- 


ING PLANT 
1.4 Cu. Yds. Aggregate $1.68 
1 Bbl. Cement 2.20 
Labor at 50c per hour 1.07 


$4.95 


duction machinery, permitting large production 
with only one or two men. Equipment costs but 
a fraction of what would be required for other 
processes of equal capacity. 

Here is the outstanding opportunity for you in 
your locality. Why not investigate now. It will 
cost you nothing and may mean many thousands 
of dollars to you. Write today. It tells the whole 
story. 


a eee ca 
| W. E. Dunn Mfg. Co., | 
1 420 W. 24th St., | 
Holland, Mich. | 
Please send your book “4 Keys to Manufacturing 
| Success,” outlining this timely opportunity for ag- | 
gregate producers. | 
; i el ane We AW 4 G0 Oa dole esa 2 BNO 
; CE I, Oe ee On eee a eee | 

| 
Wo OS an EP, Oe, Pe ay ee Pe ee | 
Chae canes canes GD GED GEE GED GED GED GEES GED GEE GEES GED GED GD GED GED GED GD aD ee me ee ee ce oe n 
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THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. 
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OPERATING COSTS 
AT A MINIMUM 


@ Our field engineers are conscientious in their 
efforts to make every application of Republic 
Conveyor or Elevator Belting a means of reduc- 
ing operating costs. This necessitates that each 
installation be looked upon as a new. and indi- 
vidual problem. Engineering knowledge, as ap- 
plied to quarry and sand pit operations, has 
constantly increased and today’s standards of 
efficiency are higher than those of several years 
past. 


Conveyor and elevator belt quality must 
always be judged from the standpoint of the 
work to be performed. The belt must fit the job 
with relation to maximum capacity, size and 
character of material, and many other factors 
which dictate the type of construction required. 
Republic manufactures several grades and you 
may refer to the nation’s largest aggregates pro- 
ducers for proven evidence of their economy and 
long endurance on carefully planned operations. 


«» YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


MECHANICAL RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL REQUIREMENT 


ORDER REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 
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LEADING FELDSPAR COMPANY 


Jeffrey-Traylor 
Electric Vibrating 


EQUIPMENT 





































The rebuilt and 
completely modern- 
ized plant of the 
Consolidated Feld- 
spar Corp. in Er- 
win, Tennessee, is 
shown above. At the 
right and below are 
shown two of the 
three totally en- 
closed J-T Electric 
Vibrating Screens. 





Jeffrey-Traylor Equipment needed little in- a user. You can't very well modernize 
troduction at the modernized Erwin, Ten- without them. 

nessee, plant of the Consolidated Feldspar 
Corporation. Satisfactory and profitable 
performance of J-T Ball Mill Feeders and 
Spreader Feeders in operation in other 
plants of this large company served as suit- 
able recommendation for the recent instal- 
lation of J-T Electric Vibrating Screens at 
the Erwin plant. 


Experience over a long period of years in 
handling all kinds of materials through a 
multitude of operations enables Jeffrey to 
offer a distinctive service in equipment and 
engineering skill. You'll find it profitable 
to discuss with Jeffrey Engineers the best 
way to handle your material. 





. i A diversified line . . . a broad service. 
That’s true of J-T Equipment . . . wher- 


ever correct sizing, quality control and 
intricate feeding are rigid requirements 

you ll find that its efficiency speaks for 
itself. Once a user of J-T Electric Vibrat- 
ing Units . . . Feeders, Screens, Conveyors 
and Constant Weight Feeders . . . always 


Jeffrey-Traylor Division 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 


917-99 North Fourth Street - Columbus, Ohio 
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APPROVED 


My Va 


Wherever "Form-Set" 
Purple Strand Wire 
Rope has been used it 
has been accepted 
with utmost praise. 


teen 


\ 7 77 
ite 


8 


msport, Pa. 


You, too, will appreciate this, the utmost in Wire 
Rope Quality when you once use it. 

It is tough, made from the most durable, fatigue 
resisting wire of most minute accuracy in the siz- 
ing and close fitting of wires. 

Will you tell us what you would like to use this rope 
for and let our engineering department specify the 
most suitable construction, and send you our latest 
catalog? 


"WILLIAMSPORT WIRE ROPE CO. 


122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Other Offices in All Principal Cities 
Pit and Quarry 
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[T'S SAFER 
T© SPECIFY Hawirrr’”’ 





In every industry, without exception, there are production man- —talk it over with/ him. You will find him listed in/the classified 
ts, plant operators and purchasing agents who insist there is telephone direcfories of major industrial centers/under “Rubber 
boundary to the superfine performance of HEWITT transmission Goods” or “Bglting”. HEWITT distributors also h4ve a new idea in 
s. Year in and year out they stick to HEWITT and always get purchasing fndustrial rubber goods—the HEWITT Proof Test Plan. 
brger measure of service than even they expect. Any one of 

will tell you “It's safer to specify HEWITT”. Whatever your 

irements may be, whatever is the service to which your belting 


ut, there is a brand of HEWITT made especially for the job. BBER COR/PORATION 


HEWITT distributor will describe an imposing array of features 









\ 
Operating figures prove the economy of 


Kennedy Crushers and Screens are show- 
ing spectacular results in the production 
of aggregates under the hardest working 
conditions, in some cases doubling capac- 
ity and reducing power costs by half. 

























these Power Savers 


The performance of this Ball Bearing Se 
Gearless Gyratory Crusher, for example, r 
is attracting the attention of producers 


throughout the world. Comparative fig- 
ures show actual savings of 50% in 
power consumption and 80% in main- 4 
tenance cost. 


r details of this 
rushing unit. 


Kennedy Ball Bearing Gearless [% 
Gyratory 7 
Crusher 






Kennedy Gearless Tube Mill — } 


Highly efficient for 
grinding limestone, 
minerals and similar 
materials, also for pul- 
verizing coal in firing 
kilns and boilers. De- 
tails sent on request. 





Kennedy Vibrating Screen 


Does great work in scalping oversize from 
primary crushers, also in grading smaller 
sizes. Built in open or enclosed type in 
widths of 18” to 72” and with one or more 
decks, for suspension or bottom support. 





KENNEDY-VAN SAUN MFG. & ENG. CORP. 
| 2 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Seles Agents in all Principal Cities of the United States 
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“A ELOYS used in the manufacture of LIMA excavators have been especial 
| ed for the work the parts are to perform. Rigid tests, both physically anc 

cally, are made to ascertain that the steels are properly annealed and heat-t . 
These tests are made in LIMA’S own up-to-the-minute laboratory, under expert super 
vision of men who are responsible for the steels that go into the manufacture of Lima 
Locomotives. This highly important feature is but one of the many precautions taken — 
by LIMA to assure the customer that he is getting a machine that will withstand the 
most severe service with only the minimum delay. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED -  ONRON ste, CASTINGS 
SHOVEL and CRANE DIVISION LIMA, OHIO, U. S. A. Dee eee ee 


NEW YORK CHKAGO NEWARK, N.J SEATTLE DALLAS . 
167th St. & Sedgwick Ave. 1543 Straus Bids 317 Frelinghuysen Ave 442% First Ave. So. 1304 McKinney Ave. required, such as truck base and revolving base 


The General Supply Co. of Canada, Lid. MEMPHIS Tyee Machinery Company, Ltd. castings. 
Ottews, Ont. 77 McCall Steet Vencowver, 8, C. 


CARBON STEEL FORGINGS 


2 Used where bulldog resistance to bending 
| under heavy loads is required, such as axles. 
iets 5 | “ae ary CHROMIUM NICKEL HEAT- 
Te a TREATED STEELS 

: nite cf 3 Used where shock loads combined 

with severe torsional and bending 

stresses are encountered, such es 

machinery shafts. 


SHOWVFI S — DRAGIINFS — CRANFS — CLAMSHELLS 








PULLER-RINYON, FLUXO, AND AIRVEYOR CONVEYING SYSTEMS --- - ROTARY FEEDERS AND DISCHARGE GATES 
ROTARY AIR COMPRESSORS AND VACUUM PUMPS AUTOMATIC BATCH WEIGHERS BIN SIGNALS 
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The Hardinge Conical Scrubber and Rinsing Trommel— 
Note the Great Depth of the Mass. 


The Cones raise the level of material and bring the center 
of the mass to the largest diameter, away from the feed 
and discharge openings during rotation—see cut above— 
this gives greater mass weight and consequent disintegra- 
tion of soft material. This also permits larger trunnion 
openings. 


The Cones give a marked agitation of the mass, producing 
an intensive scrubbing action of harder particles against 
softer—this rubs clay balls to slime. 


The Cones, which permit large trunnions, make it pos- 
sible to use high shell speed—there are hundreds of more 
contacts of one particle against the other than is the case 
with cylindrical drums, trommel screens, logs, etc. 

The Cones discharge the scrubbed product, without lifters 

cutting power and reducing maintenance to a minimum. 
The Conical Scrubber will empty itself in a few minutes’ 
operation without feed. 


Write for Bulletin No. 37 
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The Hardinge Counter-Current Classifier or Washer 
Showing Spiral Integral with the Rotating Drum. 


The Integral Spiral being attached to and rotating with 
the drum, rolls the material—does not scrape it—this elimi- 
nates dead corners, subjects all particles to constant contacts 
with counter current action of water, and practically elimi- 
nates wear. 


The Integral Spiral permits starting under full load—it 
does not have to scrape through the dead mass. 


The Integral Spiral produces little or no agitation and 
thus does not upset natural classification and washing. 


Write for Bulletin No. 39A. 





HARDINGE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


YORK, PENNA.—Main Office & Works 
NEW YORK—122 E. 42nd St. CHICAGO—205 W. Wacker Drive 
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The WHY 
of the CONES 


of the 
Hardinge Conical 


Scrubber 





Installation View of Conical Scrubber Eliminating Soft 
Stone from Gravel and Rubbing Clay to Slime. 


The WHY 


of the INTEGRAL 
SPIRAL 


of the 
Hardinge Counter- 
Current Classifier 


and Washer 





The Counter-Current Classifier or Washer Used for 
Classifying or Cleaning Sand, etc. 
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4’ Double Deck Horizontal 
Vibrating Screen 


HE NEW Allis-Chalmers Low-Head vibrating screen 

is filling a definite need in many plants. Its mini- 
mum space requirements enable it to be installed in 
places that would accommodate no other type of screen. 
Very little change in plant layout is needed. 


Not only are Low-Head screens easy to install but they 
handle large tonnages with high screening efficiency 
and low power consumption. They are built in sizes 
ranging from 3’x6’' to 6’x14’, single, double or triple decks. 


Write for Bulletin 1478. 


l‘x 2'6” Horizontal 
Screen 


CRUSHING ano CEMENT DIVISION 
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This EXOLON 


At right—Unretouched photograph 
howing one of a battery of four 
Exolon Separators installed in modern 
snt of Consolidated Feld par Cor- 
ration at Erwin, Tenn. Handles 10 
to 20 mesh material, reducing the iron 
ontent from .08 per cent to between 
15 and .06 per cent, also removing 
sll amounts of mica, garnet and 


I- 
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THESE PRODUCTS 
. and many ofhers ... 
HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
PURIFIED AND CONCEN- 











Separator 





mo 





installed in the plant of Consolidated Feldspar 
Corporation at Erwin, Tennessee, 


Increases Yields of 





TRATED BY 
« eeuknen Saleable Product 
t a cs = 
Super-Separation Provides Precision 
e 
pono Control of Quality 
= 
ee Is Simple to Operate; 
a 

DOLOMITE Economical to Run. 
BORAX 

Th wer to YOUR trati d purificati bl likewi 
GYPSUM be found in Exolon High Intensity Magnetic Sepereter equipment. If ordi. 
ILMENITE nary methods of magnetic, mechanical or chemical separation have not pro- 
GLASS SAND vided the solution, all the more reason why Exolon Super-Separation should 

be considered. Write for Bulletin K-3, giving complete details of tests and 
SILICA specifications of equipment. 
BAUXITE THE EXOLON COMPANY, BLASDELL, N. Y. 
RUTILE 
GARNET 
MICA : 
NEPHELINE-SYENITE Waguelic 
CLAYS Sapo low 
MAGNESITE 
16 
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AT ARKANSAS 




























PORTLAND 
CEMENT CO. 


Cordeau-Bickiord Detonating Fuse 
and Ensign-Bickford Safety Fuse 


A perfect team where teamwork counts. Cordeau-Bickford 
detonates all loads and connects all holes. It permits split- 
second rotation, relieving burden, and gaining the greatest 
efficiency from every pound of explosive used. With Cordeau 
each cartridge goes with the force of a primer cartridge, 
thus resulting in better fragmentation. 

A Cordeau hook-up may be detonated with a single cap. 
When Ensign-Bickford Safety Fuse is used to activate the 
cap—as it is here—the perfect team is in operation. Cordeau 
with its distinct advantages and Safety Fuse—inexpensive, 
positive, and reliable—form a combination that makes for 
lowered operating costs and greater efficiency. 


Cordeau-Bickford Detonating Fuse is manufactured with 







the same precision that has made Ensign-Bickford Safety 





ES Fuse famous since 1836. Let us send you our Centennial 


Book—and tell you more about Cordeau and Safety Fuse. 





CB-56 


The ENSIGN-BICKFORD COMPANY. Simsbury. Connecticut 


SAFETY FUSE Sinee 1836 @© CORDEAU-BICKFORD DETONATING FUSE 
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You Are Cordially Invited to Attend 


the 


Twenty-First Annual Convention 


of the 


National Sand and Gravel 


Association 





Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tennessee 
December 7, 8, 9, and 10 
1936 





The program will be a practical one devoted to the practical 
problems of the industry. There will also be exhibition of 
modern machinery and equipment used in the production, 
distribution and consumption of sand and gravel. 


All who are interested in the sand and gravel industry will be 
welcomed. 





NATIONAL SAND AND GRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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50% 


Power Saving 
With WHIZZERS 


A limestone plant, operating three roller 
mills with standard separators, had aver- 
aged 4%4 tons per hour in producing a finely 
ground limestone. After equipping two of 
the mills with Raymond whizzer separators, 
the output increased to 6% tons per hour, so 
that it was unnecessary to run the third mill. 
Power costs, figured on a 24-hour basis over 
a monthly period, were reduced by half, be- 


















































sides the saving in maintenance. 


SUPER-FINE SULPHUR 

An installation of a Raymond Roller 
Mill with whizzer separator is success- 
fully grinding sulphur to a fineness of 
99% passing 325-mesh. It is operating 
on a 24-hour basis, and it delivers an 
average of 5800 lbs. per hour. These re- 
sults are way beyond anything previ- 
ously obtained, definitely demonstrating 
the superiority of the whizzer-type mill 
for extremely fine production, and for 
record low costs. 





Cut-away view show- 
ing how the revolv- 
ing whizzer is mount- 
ed in the separating 
chamber above the 
mill. A variable speed 
control gives instant 
and infinite regula- 
tion of the fineness. 


CHALK WHITING 


A custom grinding plant formerly was THE Raymond Whizzer Type Roller Mill ranks as 
able to get only 1500 to 2000 pounds per as sii — — 
nr dis eihieastiliadl kad inatiahalte with one of the most important developments in modern 
the original equipment. After installing pulverizing machinery. The revolving whizzer— 
: oa ee with variable speed control—gives any desired fine- 
ouer mill, ere 1S no daiincuity in ob- . 7 . , ° ° 

taining 4000 pounds per hour of finished ness from medium fine to micron material, simply by 
product at 99.7% passing 325-mesh. a change of speed. If you are grinding limestone, 


Doubling output is typical performance — + els > oy . j 
is ie whleeennel. Bhemend pigments, clay or oxides, you should look into the 


Roller Mill. advantages of this new mill. 


RAYAO BROS. IMPACT PULVERIZER CO. 


DIVISION OF COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
Sales Offices in all Principal Cities © Canadian Repr.: Combustion Engineering Corp., Ltd., Montreal 








Main Office and Works: 1321 North Branch Street, Chicago 
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BOOKS 


... for your librar 





on any subject. 


Pit and Quarry Handbook with 
which is consolidated the Directory of 
Cement, Gypsum, Lime, Sand, Gravel 
and Crushed-Stone Plants. Published 
Annually. A complete, concise and 
conveniently-arranged technical ref- 
erence work, on prospecting, plant de- 
sign and all phases of operation and 
maintenance of non-metallic mineral 
producing and manufacturing plants. 
Accepted universally as the standard 
authority. 


The Directory. Alphabetical and 
geographical lists of all non-metallic 
mineral plants in the United States 
and Canada, conveniently keyed for 
product. 


Pit and Quarry Directory. The Di- 
rectory section of the Handbook, pub- 
lished separately. 


Cements, Limes and Plasters. B 
Edwin C. Eckel, C.E., Consulting Geol- 
ogist. Third edition; 699 pages 6x9; 
161 figures; 269 tables; cloth. A com- 
plete and comprehensive review of 
the raw materials, methods of manu- 
facture and poe of the finished 
product, of all kinds of cementing ma- 
terials used for construction. 


Portland Cement. By Richard K. 
Meade. Third edition; revised and en- 
larged; XII+707 pages, illustrated. 
The composition, raw materials, man- 
ufacture, testing and analysis in the 
Portland cement industry. 


Non-Metallic Minerals. By Raymond 
B. Ladoo. 686 pages 6x9; 50 diagrams. 
4 comprehensive book on the composi- 
tion and properties, methods of mining 
and preparation, market values, extent 
and nature of markets, specifications 
and tests and uses of all non-metallic 
minerals of commercial importance, ex- 
cept fuels and natural bitumens and 
hydrocarbons. 


The Pneumonokonioses (Silicosis) 
Literature and Laws of 1934. Inter- 
national abstracts, extracts and reviews 

the pneumonokonioses and their 
iated diseases and subjects. By 
irge C. Davis, M.D., Ella M. Salmon- 
nd Joseph L. Earlywine. 490 
ges, 6x9, cloth. 


Mining Engineers’ Handbook. Com- 


piled by a staff of specialists; Robert 
Peele, editor-in-chief, E.M., Consulting 
Mining-Engineer, formerly professor 


of Mining in the School of Mines, Co- 
iumbia University. Second edition. For 
engineers concerned with the develop- 
ment and management of mines, and 
also for those interested in the con- 
struction details involved in the in- 
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These books are of real, practical value to every producer. 
Use the convenient order blank below and mail with your re- 
mittance. Write the Book Department for quotations on books 


stallation of plants. Covers mining 
and metallurgy, and allied subjects 
necessary to the mining engineer, and 
such data on machinery, power plants, 
electric transmission and _ structural 
design as he may need in the field. 

A 2-volume edition is published, for 
greater facility in field use. 


Mineral Deposits. By Waldemar 
Lindgren, Professor of Economic Geol- 
ogy, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Third edition; 1049 pages 6x9; 
318 illustrations. A description, by 
classes and type examples, of the oc- 
currence, structure and origin of the 
principal deposits. 


Diesel Engines. By Lacey H. Morri- 
son. 598 pages 6x9; 386 illustrations. 
The book describes the various forms 
of Diesel engines now available, ex- 
plains their construction and opera- 
tion, tells how to keep them running in 
good condition and how to install them. 
Actual operation costs of Diesel en- 
gines now in use in various industries 
are included. 


The Stone Industries. By Oliver 
Bowles, Supervising Engineer, Building 
Materials Section, United States Bureau 
of Mines. Covering the building-, deco- 
rative-, and crushed-stone industries in 
all their ramifications. It describes 


rocks and covers the geology and dis- 
tribution of developed deposits in every 
state. It embraces the qualities of 
stones, their uses, methods of quarry- 
ing and manufacture, and marketing. 
Chapters are devoted to limestone, 
sandstone, granite, marble, slate, soap- 
stone and foreign building and orna- 
mental stones. 


Excavation Machinery, Methods and 
Costs. By A. B. McDaniel, Principal 
Engineer, Construction Division of the 
Army. 530 pages 6x9; illustrated. Con- 
tents: Tools for loosening and hand 
excavation; drag and wheel scrapers; 
blade or road graders; elevating grad- 
ers; capstan plows; power shovels; 
scraper, templet, trench, and wheel ex- 
cavators; cableways; dipper, ladder 
and hydraulic dredges; subaqueous 
rock drills; car and wagon loaders; 
highway and railroad construction; 
reclamation work; rivers, harbors and 
canals; municipal improvements; quar- 
ries, open-cut mines, gravel pits and 
brick yards; tunnels and underground 
mines. 


Diesel Engineering Handbook. Edited 
by L. H. orrison, editor of Diesel 
Power. Contains more than 800 pages 
of text devoted to the history of the 
development of the Diesel engine, and 
including descriptive matter concerning 
the many models now on the market. 
It is designed for engine builders, con- 
sulting and operating engineers, de- 
signers, prospective Diese) users, banks 
and investment houses. Profusely il- 
lustrated. 


The Properties of Silica. By Robert 
B. Sosman. A henge yee on silica in 
its various phases and transformations, 
discussing its structure and symmetry, 
its thermal and mechanical energy, its 
electric and magnetic properties, and 
its uses and applications in industry. 
856 pages. 


Bearing Metals and Bearings. By W. 
M. Corse. A survey of the fundamental 
principles and practices involved in the 
selection of bearings and bearing met- 
als, together with a biblio reas] of 
reference literature from 1900-1928 in- 
clusive. Illustrated. 3838 pages. 


Standard Practices (for Diesel-engine 
owners and operators). Official publica- 
tion of the Diesel Engine Manufactur- 
ers’ Assn. Fifteen chapters discussing 
construction, operation, costs, perform- 
ance, fuel and lubricating systems, gen- 
erators and other electrical equipment, 
ete. 


------—-------- ORDER BLANK ————————-——-———- 


Book Department, Pit and Quarry Publications, 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Enclosed find remittance for $.... for which please send the books checked below. 


Book *With 1-Year 
Only Subscription to 
Postpaid Pit and Quarry 


Pit and Quarry Handbook (including Directory).... [) $10.00 _] $10.50 
Pit and Quarry Directory (published separately)... () 10.00 _) 10.50 
Cements, Limes and Plasters................e000: L) 7.00 C) 7.50 
ie se eens ckaheneen nen CL) 10.00 CL) 10.50 
«3. dha ake ab aseebak anes CL} 6.00 CL) 6.50 
Mining Engineers’ Handbook, in one volume........ CL) 10.00 CL) 10.50 
Mining Engineers’ Handbook, in two volumes...... CL) 12.00 C) 12.50 
NOUN os orc cevececvereecccccearesceses C) 6.50 CL) 7.00 
ee on ph hMadenceeneb eh ee eee [} 5.00 CL) 5.50 
exci cabecescceecuasee® L) 5.00 O) 5.50 
Excavation Machinery, Methods and Costs.......... [) 5.00 CL) 5.560 
Diesel Engineering Handbook..................... [] 5.00 []} 5.50 
ee L) 9.50 _} 10.00 
Bearing Metals and Rearings.....................-- OC) 5.25 L) 5.75 
Standard Practices (Diesel engines)............... Cc] 2.00 C) 2.50 


The Pneumonokonioses (Silicosis) Literature and 


NE | Ee eee 


7.50 Cj) 8.00 


C) 
NOTE: * Rates are for North America (except Canada), South America and U. S. 
Possessions; for other countries, including Canada, add $1.00 per year for extra 


postage and duty. 
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N the present types of ball and 
tube mills for cement and metal 
grinding, the life of the cast liner is 
measured in terms of wear on the 
lifting bar. Once the risers are worn 
down enough to impair grinding, the 
whole plate must be discarded. 

Now, for the first time, the Lorain 
Rolled Steel Plate Lining, capital- 
izing on the adaptability and lighter 
weight of rolled steel, makes avail- 
able an improved lining plate with 
a self-wedged lifting bar that is re- 
Lifts 


risers can be renewed without un- 


versible and renewable. or 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 


Lorain Division  {' 


Columbia 
Pacific Coast Distributors 


(fa 
Steel Company, San Francisco, | st) | 


Announcing 2 


THE LORAIN ROLLED STEEL 
PLATE LINING 


A new lining for ball, tube, and compartment tube 
mills that cuts initial cost—lengthens life — makes 
replacements easier, less expensive. 










and 


necessary scrapping of the body tains 


photographs, drawings 
section. Thus, replacement costs are facts showing how this new construc- 
The 


Complete information on the folder will be sent to you on request. 


cut; grinding efficiency maintained. tion can be profitable to you. 


Lorain Rolled Steel Plate Lining is Send now for your copy. 
available in a folder entitled “Ten 
Facts About The New Lorain Rolled 


Steel Plate Lining.” This folder con- 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
Lorain Division, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: 
Please send a copy of the folder entitled 


STEE ; “Ten Facts About The New L Rolled 
STEEL CORPORATION | 523 pewter. t New Lersio Rolle 
Johnstown, Pa. Name 
United States Steel Products Company, New Address 


York, Export Distributors 


tree:  —(SNgD SSC ee 
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ANNOUNCING 


Twentieth Annual Convention 


National Crushed Stone Association 


Netherland Plaza Hotel ; Cincinnati, Ohio 
JANUARY 18, 19 and 20, 1937 


In conjunction with which will be held 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION EXPOSITION OF MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES 














HE Annual Convention of the National Crushed Stone Association 

has, during the years since its inception, become recognized as an 
event of outstanding significance to crushed stone producers individu- 
ally and to the industry as a whole. 

It serves, as no other medium can, to develop, crystallize, and 
express industry opinion. It signifies solidarity of purpose and the 
ability of those engaged in the same line of activity to unite in the 
solution of common problems. 

As individuals, producers will find much to reward them for a 
visit to Cincinnati next January: Speakers of outstanding reputation 
and experience will discuss problems of timely interest, both technical 
and legislative; opportunity will be afforded for the mutually bene- 
ficial exchange of opinions with fellow-producers, to say nothing of 
the pleasure to be derived from renewing old acquaintanceships; the 
Manufacturers’ Division Exposition will command studious attention 
for the helpful suggestions to be obtained from an inspection of the 
latest developments and improvements in machinery and equipment 
used in the crushed stone industry. 








A= crushed stone producers of the 

United States and Canada, 
whether or not members of the National 
Crushed Stone Association, are cor- 
dially invited to attend our Twentieth 
Annual Convention. Make your plans 


now to be present at Cincinnati on Jan- 
uary 18, 19 and 20, 1937. 


For further information write to the 


NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 
1735 Fourteenth Street N. W. ; Washington, D. C. 


Pit and Quarry 


Better Equipment 


for 


Greater Profits 


@ Now is the time to look toward the future. 
There is every evidence of increased construction 
and road building programs. This means greater 
production of materials which in turn requires 


new and modern equipment if such materials are 


to be produced profitably. 


@ With the growing demand for finer crushed 
and better screened products, Nordberg is in a 
position to meet these needs. The Symons Cone 
Crusher with its great capacity reduces crush- 


ing costs. The Symons Screen with its level screen- 





ing action sizes closer and meets the most rigid 
material specifications. Keep abreast of the 
times by choosing Nordberg crushers and screens 


when new equipment is being considered. 


NORDBERG MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES 
50 E. 42nd St. Subway Term. Bidg. 
LONDON TORONTO 
Bush House Concourse Bidg. 
MEXICO CITY 
Edificio Cook No. 413 
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TRIPLE ATTENTION VALUE 
1. A Consolidated 






Catalog 
a 


2. A Directory 
7 


3. A Refer- 


ence Book 
of the non- 
metallic min- 
eral industry 
combined 
in ONE 


volume 
























making the most sensational come-back in 
history next year promises to be a banner 
year in equipment buying. 

List your entire line in this buying 
manual of the pit and quarry industries 
and your sales message will go to every 


HE one and only directory, reference prospect who authorizes or approves pur- 
book and combined catalog for non- chases in the 4,700 producing plants in the 
metallic-mineral producers. industry. 

Build your sales campaign on a solid Act now to get the maximum discounts 
foundation by using PIT AND QUARRY offered for sending in early copy and to 
HANDBOOK as the basis of your adver- get good location for your catalog pages, 
tising. With the durable goods industries which are assigned in the order received. 











PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 South Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 
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WHERE HOURS ARE LONG AND THE DIGGING’S HARD 


RH MODEL 355...%4YD. 


Quarry work is another spot where the pacemaking performance of —ip 
this remarkable new shovel shows up. It’s not only the easier and a - 
7 . . . e 6 ou operators ™ 
more accurate control of all digging motions with the higher lugging =" «bout production 
you owners will 


ability of Diesel power, but also the tough, all-welded construction  <*wckle over the extra 


profits you can earn 
of alloy steels to stand the gaff week in and week out without break-  ”” “* "°4*! 7%”: 


ig ' 
35 down. In the tractor-type crawlers, for example, compensating 
'Y springs provide resiliency in the track itself to prevent damage to the 


rolled steel shoes as the machine passes over hard stones. There’s 
plenty more about this outstanding new model 355—the first 3/,-yd. 
ts machine to give you tractor-type crawlers . . . all welded frame of 
alloy steels . . . quiet helical gears in all hoist mechanism . . . live 
roller circle with hook rollers to prevent tipping strain. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION site todsy tor 


your copy of 


4451 W. NATIONAL AVE. Established 1884 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Bulletin X10. 
A post card wil 
bring it. 







Warehouses and Service Stations: 
Hoboken — Memphis — Jacksonville — Seattle — Dallas — Los Angeles — San Francisco 
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TELSMITH 
Double Deck 
PULSATOR 


TELSMITH 
PRIMARY 
BREAKER 


TELSMITH 
REDUCTION [| § 
CRUSHER | / 


TELSMITH 
AJAX 
WASHING 
SCREEN 
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isa 1936 MODEL 


@ In 1936, while most aggregate markets were over-produced, the 
Pioneer Fuel & Brick Co. of Butte, Montana, built a new gravel 
plant at Finlen, Mont. This completely modern plant was designed 
by Telsmith engineers to meet today’s conditions. Each piece of 
Telsmith-built machinery is properly co-ordinated and balanced. 
The plant runs smoothly, efficiently and profitably. 

Excavated material is delivered into the plant receiving hopper, 
equipped with a 16’x5’ Telsmith Plate Feeder, and evenly 
discharged to an 18’’x 66’ conveyor which takes it up to a 3 x 6’ 
Telsmith Double Deck Pulsator, used as a scalping screen. The 
screen’s upper deck rejects the larger boulders to a Telsmith 8-B 
Primary Breaker; second deck rejects intermediate size to a 
Telsmith No. 32-B Reduction Crusher. All crushed material is 
returned to scalping screen for re-sizing before going to washing 
plant. Undersize passing the screen’s lower deck goes to an 18’’x 123’ 
Telsmith Belt Conveyor which discharges to a wash box. Water is 
added and raw material flumed to a 40’’x 14’ Telsmith Ajax Rotary 
Washing Screen with blank and perforated washing sections, sand 
jacket, and gravel screening sections. Sand and water pass through 
the sand jacket and into a No. 5 Telsmith Sand Tank which sepa- 
rates coarse sand; overflow to a Telsmith No. 6 Sand Tank where 
fine sand is deposited. Each size of sand is discharged to a separate 
bin. Gravel is scrubbed, rinsed, sized and chuted to two separate 
bins. All storage bins are equipped with Telsmith Bin Gates. 


Whether you are modernizing or planning a new gravel plant, 
write for Bulletin G-15 describing Telsmith engineering and equip- 
ment service. 


SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 504 E. CAPITOL DRIVE, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Associates in Canada: Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


50 Church St. 201 N. Wells 1013 Commercial Trust Bldg. 605 Statler Bldg. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
412 Westinghouse Bldg. Brandeis M, & S. Co. L. V. Fraley & Son Abrams-Anderson Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Louisville, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. 


@TELSMITH 
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UNAX GRATE COOLER 
FOR ROTARY KILNS 


AIR QUENCHING TYPE INTEGRAL WITH KILN 
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INAX GRATE COOLER consists of two parts: one stationary, one revolving. The stationary part com- 
) casing surrounding the outlet end of the kiln and containing a stationary grate. The revolving part 
ts mainly of conveying flights and scoops attached to and rotating with the kiln, spreading the clinker 
y over the grate, through which cooling air is passed. The heated air is used for combustion in the kiln. 


ADVANTAGES 


Rapid, efficient cooling of product. Increase in fuel economy of the kiln. 
Increase in grindability of clinker. Improvement in quality of the cement. 
Low first cost, low maintenance cost. 


The longest kilns in the world (512’ and 590’) are equipped with these Unax Grate Coolers. 


F. L. SMIDTH & Co. 


Engineer Specialists in Designing and 


225 BROADWAY Equipping Cement Making Factories NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Plans Improvements 
at Plant in Kansas 


UNIVERSAL 


ATLAS TAKING BIDS 
Construction of 12 storage silos hold 
ing over 125,000 bbl. of cement and 
nearly doubling present storage capac 
ity, and of a new electrically-operated 
packing and sack-handling plant that 
will increase present facilities by 50 per 
cent. will begin shortly at the Inde 
pendence, Kans., plant of the Universal 
Atlas Cement Co., according to C. M. 
Carman, plant superintendent. 

Built of reinforced concrete, each of 
the 12 silos will be 80 ft. high and 26 
ft. in diameter. A compressed air- 
pump, electrically driven, will convey 
cement from the mill to the storage silos 
at the rate of 300 bbl. per hr. A screw 
conveyor system will carry cement as 
required from storage to the new pack 
ing plant for sacking and delivery to 
nearby cars. 

“These improvements will be addi 
tions to present equipment,” Mr. Car 
man said, “and will enable the com 
pany to store adequate stocks of ce 
ment against demand, thereby assuring 
prompt delivery even in rush construc- 
tion seasons. They also will provide the 
extra storage space needed for special 
types of cement required on certain 
highway and other projects.” 

Bids are being taken and it is ex 
pected that 
shortly. 


construction will © start 


Celebrate Completion of 
Highway in California 


In celebration of the completion of 
the American Canyon cut-off highway 
between Vallejo and Cordelia, Cal., em 
ployes of Lindeman Brothers, a Stock 
ton, Cal., trucking company, and of the 
Calaveras Cement Co. shipping depart 
ment and packing house were enter 
tained at a dinner recently. 

The concern trucked 35,000 bbl. ot 
cement from the Calaveras plant near 
San Andreas for use in the new road. 
The cement was hauled in 60 days. 


October, 1936 


James Steers, superintendent of the 
Calaveras company’s shipping depart- 
ment, and LaFay Lindeman, head of 
the trucking company, made talks. 


National Gypsum Buys 
Deposit at Ft. Dodge 


The National Gypsum Co. has ac 
quired 326 acres of land underlain with 
gypsum near Fort Dodge, Ia., adjacent 
to present deposits being worked by the 
company. The price was said to be 
$85,000. 

A new board plant is to be built in 
the near future, it is reported. 


$175,000 Silica Project 
Planned in Michigan 


Plans are in progress for a new 

$175,000 silica development — in 
Monroe County, Michigan, by the Hu 
ron River Silica Corp., whose offices are 
located in the Dime Bank Bldg., De 
troit, Mich. 


Mining and processing equipment 
are to be erected on the company’s 
properties at South Rockwood. Crush 
ing, grinding, mechanical-washing, and 
classifying machinery are to be in 
stalled, with extensive storage and dis 
tributing facilities. Robert B. Evans is 
president of the concern. 





CEMENT OUTPUT AT YEAR'S PEAK 
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SHIPMENTS 
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Portland-cement shipments in Au- 
gust, 1936, reached the high point for 
the year and were the best for any 
month since 1931, according to figures 
just released by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. Shipments in August were 
12,560,000 bbl., compared with 12,417,- 
000 bbl. in June of this year, the previ- 
ous high mark for the year. Produc- 
tion, too, was at the highest level for 
any month in the last half decade, 
reaching 12,535,000 bbl., while stocks 


remained practically stationary at 18,- 
950,000 bbl. 

Production and shipments in Augusi, 
1936, showed increases of 73.3 and 55.0 
per cent., respectively, as compared with 
August, 1935, while stocks were 15.5 
per cent. lower than a year ago. 

The industry operated at 56.2 per 
cent. of capacity in August, compared 
with 51.3 per cent. in July and 52.3 per 
cent. in June. In August, 1935, the ra 
tio was only 31.8 per cent. 
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“Cracks Down" Upon 
Gravel-Dredging Co. 


ASSESSED MICHIGAN 


FINE FIRM 
\ fine of $125 with costs of $33.75 
| civil damages of $2,194 have been 


uid by the Ecorse Transit Co., Ecorse, 


Mich., for removal of sand and gravel 
the bottom of Lake Michigan near 
St. Joseph, Mich., without the required 


ease-rights from the state’s department 
onservation and shore-line property 
ders. The company was accused of 
edging from the lake bottom after its 
had expired and in addition had 
rated within an area not covered by 
the original terms of their lease which, 
ording to the rules and regulations 
the conservation department, gave 
shore property owners at the time 
xclusive lease rights. These exclu- 
lease rights are now unlimited in 
Lake Michigan. 


(he Ecorse Transit Co. pleaded 
ty in circuit court at St. Joseph and 
| the fine and costs. In addition the 
pany paid the state civil damages in 
imount of $2,194 for the material 

his is the first major case of its kind 
the Michigan legislative act 
went into effect in September, 

for the protection of the lake- 
resources of the Michigan 
iters of the Great Lakes and the prop- 
rights of shore-line land holders. 
Several other cases are said to have been 
d by the payment of civil dam- 


hy 


lightening of regulations governing 
al of sand and gravel actually has 
n forced upon the state of Michigan 
those operators who have persistently 
sed the legal privileges granted 
commented Charles E. Millar, 
istant chief of the lands division, 
ichigan Department of Conservation. 
When the law went into effect about 
year ago the conservation commission 
1uthorized to set up regulations. As 
protection to shore-line property own- 
on Lake Michigan, from whom 
st of the complaints against dredging 
come, the commission decided that 
would grant permits no closer than 
ile from the shore, specifying that 
edgers would have to obtain the writ- 
ten consent of the riparian owners to 
rate within that line. 


it was thought at the time that the 
mile limit would be sufficient to 
tect riparian owners along the shore 
Lake Michigan, but reports began 
come in that the dredges would re- 
iain outside the mile limit by day and 
then quietly slip into the forbidden wat- 
rs after nightfall and continue opera- 
This abuse of legal privileges 
nd disregard of regulations has forced 


tions. 
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the commission to rescind its action and 
give riparian owners on Lake Michigan 
in effect priority in lease-right privileges. 
As the regulations now stand no oper- 
ator can begin dredging operations from 
the bottom of Lake Michigan within 
the state’s jurisdiction without first ob- 
taining permission of the shore-line land 
owners and then the proper lease rights 
from the state. 

“Fewer complaints have come from 
the riparian owners on Lake Superior 
and Lake Huron and so the 1,000-ft. 
limit specified by the legislature has not 
been extended by the commission. On 
Lake St. Clair and Lake Erie the law 
says that riparian owners have the lease- 
rights up to 500 ft. from shore.” 





Gravel Company Moves 
to New River Location 


All the equipment and operating 
crew of the Union Sand & Gravel Co. 
has been moved from Uniontown, Ky., 
to Caseyville, Ky. The low stage ot 
the Ohio River made it difficult and ex- 
pensive to get out sand and gravel at 
Uniontown, in addition to other eco- 
nomic considerations which prompted 
the move. 

Fred Alloway is president of the com- 
pany which dredges material from the 
river. 


Rock-Wool Plant Soon 
to Operate at Detroit 


He ihe recently-formed Campbell 
Rock Wool Co. of Detroit, Mich., 
has acquired a two-acre tract at Meyers 
Rd. and Lyndon Ave., Detroit, im- 
proved with a one-story factory build- 
ing which is to be remodeled and an 
addition erected for the production of 
rock wool under a new process de- 
veloped by the company’s chief engi- 
neer, Lee R. Campbell. The cost of the 
plant, with equipment, will exceed 
$50,000. 

General contract for the addition and 


remodeling has been let to the W. E. 
Wood Co., Detroit. 


Harry L. Pierson is president of the 
Campbell Rock Wool Co. 





Residential Building 
Volume Records Gain 


FINANCING 


PRIVATE INCREASING 
Residential building started during 
August attained a level of activity not 
seen since March, 1931, according to 
figures just released by F. W. Dodge 
Corp. Not only did the August volume 
exceed the figure for July by about 41 
per cent. but last month’s record of res- 
idential building contracts was 2%, 
times the size reported for August, 1935. 
For the 37 eastern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the figures follow: 


August, 1936 $100,522,500 
July, 1936 71,993,700 
August, 1935 40,528,300 


Part of the current gains are attribu- 
table to accelerated activities under the 
PWA housing program, but the bulk 
of residential work undertaken in Au- 
gust represented private operations. 
Gains in residential work, as compared 
with totals for August, 1935, were well 
distributed geographically, with each 
major area in the territory east of the 
Rocky Mountains sharing in the gen- 
eral advance. (On less perfect data, i.e., 
building permits, striking advances over 
a year ago were likewise shown for the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast dis- 
tricts. ) 

The total volume of construction 
awards, covering all types of work, un- 
dertaken in the 37 eastern states during 
August amounted to $275,281,400; this 
was in contrast with $294,734,500 re- 
ported for July of this year and repre- 
sents a gain of about 63 per cent. over 
the figure of $168,557,200 reported for 
August, 1935. The decline from July 
was chiefly the result of decreased con- 
tract lettings for civil engineering proj- 
ects under the PWA program of the 
Federal Government. 


An extensive addition to the main 

plant of the United States Gypsum 
Co. at East Chicago, Ind., to cost $125,- 
000 with equipment is about to be 
built, contract for the construction of 
the building, 80 ft. by 420 ft. in size, 
having been let recently to the Sill Con- 
struction Co., Chicago, Ill. 





cent. 





Aggregates Output Up 48.7 Per Cent. in 8 Months 


Based on U. S. Bureau of Mines figures for cement shipments, the sand, gravel and 
crushed stone shipped for construction and road-building purposes during the first eight 
months of this year are estimated to have totaled 145,828,000 tons. This represents an 
increase estimated at 46,357,COO ton; over the first eight months of 1935, or 48.7 per 


These figures do not include the tonnage sold or used for railroad ballast, industrial 
sand, or stone for chemical, metallurgical and a few miscellaneous uses. 
expected to show a similar increase due to the rise in iron-and-steel output, improved 
general industrial conditions and enlarged railway-maintenance programs. 


These are 
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Silicosis Hazard Is 
Firm's Responsibility 


MECHANICAL SAFEGUARDS NEEDED 

Responsibility for the control of the 
silicosis hazard in industrial plants was 
laid squarely at the door of the em- 
ployer by Dr. Roy R. Jones, of the 
Division of Labor Standards, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
at the National Safety Congress. 

Speaking at the meeting of the quarry 
section of the Congress, Dr. Jones said: 
“The share of responsibility differs 
sharply from the distribution of respon 
sibility in the field of industrial acci 
dents. In the case of accidents, the 
employee must share some of the re 
sponsibility. A worker may, by one 
thoughtless action, render ineffective 
the management’s best efforts to pre- 
vent accidents. 

“Silicosis, on the other hand, does not 
develop from a temporary or single ex 
posure, and proper supervision of 
workers offers the management ample 
opportunity to deal summarily with the 
careless offender before serious damage 
can result. Effective control may be 
stated primarily to depend upon the 
management’s attitude towards a sound 
comprehensive program of prevention.” 

Dr. Jones said the prevention of sili- 
cosis is dependent upon the applica- 
tion of codperative medical and engi 
neering methods. Silicosis itself seldom 
advances to a degree which becomes 
disabling, unless the condition is com- 
plicated by pulmonary infection, he 
stated. 

Adequate medical supervision re 
quires a staff with special training, Dr. 
Jones declared. “It is not enough that 
the physicians be basically well qualified 
in their profession. They must also be 
familiar with industry to such a degree 
that they know what health hazards 
are commonly associated with specific 
industries. Moreover, they must know 
the fundamentals of engineering con 
trol applicable to these hazards, so that 
they may codperate effectively with the 
engineering staff. 

“The medical program should include 
detailed pre-employment physical ex- 
aminations; careful, periodic physical 
examinations; adequate control and 
study of respiratory illnesses affecting 
employees, and an effective system of 
recording and reporting industrial acci- 
dents and occupational diseases.” 

Explaining some of the ways mechan 
ical or engineering methods can be 
adapted to insure clean air in the work 
room, Dr. Jones said that where possi- 
ble, dusty operations should be isolated 
from other plant activities, thereby ex- 
posing as few workers as possible to 
even a potential silicosis hazard. 
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“Local exhausts, removing dust at its 
source and preventing its dissemination 
into the work room atmosphere, are 
practical for many operations. To ac- 
complish this, in some instances, may 
require complete enclosing of the 
process. When local exhaust or enclosed 
processes are not effective or practical, 
air filtering systems or simple general 
work room ventilation, removing dusty 
air and replacing it with clean air, may 
serve to keep the quarters safe.” 

Dr. Jones said all mechanical or engi- 
neering devices used as a means of pre- 
vention should receive periodic inspec- 
tion to insure that they are properly 
maintained and work efficiently. 

“That dust which is collected at its 
point of origin, and dust removed from 
the general atmosphere of the work 
room, should be so disposed of so that 
there is no chance of its again being 
circulated in the work room,” he said. 


Concrete Producer Adds 
Combined Shovel-Crane 

A Thew Lorain gasoline-powered 

combination shovel-crane was re- 
cently acquired by the Crystal Concrete 
Co. of South Braintree, Mass., for use 
in servicing jobs on which the concern 
supplies ready-mixed concrete. The 
crane has a sectional boom which can 
be built up to 60 ft. in length. 


Cement Company Doubles 
Common Dividend Rate 

Doubling the rate paid in the pre- 
vious quarter, the Missouri Portland 
Cement Co. has declared a dividend of 
25 c. a share, payable October 31 to 
stock of record October 16. 

On July 31 the company paid 12% c. 
per share. 


Transfer of the control of the Ore 
gon Lime Products Co. from the Bris 
tol interests to minority stockholders 
was accomplished recently at a meeting 
held in the offices of the company in 
Provolt, Ore. 





It's Mayor Hartsfield 
of Atlanta, Ga., Now 


William B. Hartsfield, president 
of the Southern Talc Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., was elected mayor of Atlanta 
on September 24 by a handsome 
majority. Offices of the company 
are located in the Grant Bldg., 
where Mr. Hartsfield maintained 
his campaign headquarters. The 
company’s plant at Chatsworth, 
Ga., which began operating last 
year was described and illustrated 
in the June issue of Pir anp 
(QUARRY. 











Joint Conference of 
Mineral Groups Held 


SHALLCROSS, KELSEY ON PROGRAM 


The Industrial Minerals Division of 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers and the Mate- 
rials and Equipment Division of the 
American Ceramics Society held a joint 
conference Sept. 24, 25 and 26 at State 
College, Pa. The fundamental purpose 
of this meeting was to bring the two 
groups into intimate contact in order 
that, on the one hand, the A.I.M.M.E. 
may learn what new uses are being 
made of their products and what needs 
exist, while on the other hand, the 
A.C.S. members had an opportunity to 
state their requirements as to desired 
purity of raw materials and learn what 
methods are proving successful in effect- 
ing high purity. Headquarters and the 
registration desk were located at the 
Nittany-Lion Inn. 


The Industrial Minerals Division of 
the A.I.M.M.E. is a recently-formed or 
ganization, having held its first meeting 
in New York in February, 1936. It is 
an outgrowth of the old nonmetallic 
mining committee. Dr. Oliver Bowles 
of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, Washing 
ton, D. C., is chairman of the division 
and J. R. Thoenen, also of the U. S. 
Sureau of Mines, is secretary-treasurer. 
H. B. DuBois, Consolidated Feldspar 
Co., East Liverpool, O., is chairman of 
the Materials and Equipment Division 
of the American Ceramic Society, and 
G. F. Metz, Hardinge Co., Inc., York, 
Pa., is secretary. 


Among the speakers on the program 
were Samuel M. Shallcross, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, American 
Lime & Stone Co., Bellefonte, Pa.: V. V. 
Kelsey, general manager, Consolidated 
Feldspar Co., Trenton, N. J.; Dr. B. L. 
Miller, professor of geology, Lehigh 
University; and E. H. Fritz, manager 
of the enyineering department, West 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 


Installs New Separator 
at Pulverizing Plant 


The New York Trap Rock Corp. 

has installed a 14-ft. Sturtevant 
separator in its stone-pulverizing plant 
at Verplanck, N. Y. This operates in 
closed circuit with a 7-ft. by 24-ft. two 
compartment mill. 


Cement-storage facilities are to be 

erected at Milwaukee, Wis., by the 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., of Cleve 
land, O. 
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Krause Quarry Wins 
Annual Safety Award 


EIGHTEEN OTHERS ACCIDENT FREE 


[he enrollment in the 1935 safety 
est conducted by the United States 
Bureau of Mines in cooperation with 
National Crushed Stone Associa- 
was represented by a total of 48 
ints—two underground mines and 
16 open quarries. In the open-quarry 
t, 19 plants completed the contest 
r without an accident causing loss of 
e to any of the men. 
Che yearly safety contests for crushed- 
quarries are based upon reports 
cidents and man-hours of exposure 
ch are submitted to the Bureau of 
Mines by the competing companies. 
he reports are analyzed by the Bureau; 
accident-frequency and _accident- 
rity rates are computed for each 
int, and the plants are graded accord- 
to the accident-severity rates. The 
nt having the lowest severity rate, 
two or more plants had no acci- 
nts, the plant having the largest num- 
of man-hours of employment to its 
lit, is considered as having estab- 
hed the best safety record, and is 
erefore awarded the safety trophy. 
plants, other than the winner of 
he trophy, that were operated without 
ost-time accident during the contest 
are awarded certificates of honor- 
le mention for their achievements in 
promotion of safety. 
Krause No. 1 quarry, near Colum- 
Ill., operated by the Columbia 
Quarry Co., won first place in the 1935 
ntest and will be awarded the safety 
rophy for that year. This quarry oper- 
d 167,671 man-hours without a lost- 
ne accident during the contest period, 
\intaining its accident-free record of 
two previous years, 1933 and 1934. 
Che total operating time during the 
ee years was 502,656 man-hours. 


The 18 other quarries that operated 
vithout a lost-time accident and which 
erefore will be awarded certificates 

honorable mention are shown in the 
llowing list: 


Holston limestone quarry, Mascot, Tenn., 
erated by the American Limestone Co., 
22,934 man-hours. 


Cape Girardeau limestone quarry, Cape 

Girardeau, Mo., operated by the Marquette 

Cement Manufacturing Co., 111,928 man- 
urs, 

North Branford trap-rock quarry No. 7, 

North Branford, Conn., operated by the 

New Haven Trap Rock Co., 95,061 man- 


urs. 

‘iqua limestone quarry, Piqua, O., oper- 
ited by the Ohio Marble Co., 87,370 man- 
ours. 

Berkeley Nos. 5 & 6 limestone quarry, 
Martinsburg, W. Va., operated by the 
North American Cement Corp., 84,396 


in-hours. 





6. Security limestone quarry, Security, Md., 
operated by the North American Cement 
Corp., 75,967 man-hours. 

. Blue Mount serpentine quarry, White Hall, 
Md., operated by the J. E. Baker Co., 69,- 
811 man-hours. 

8. Pembroke limestone quarry, Pembroke, 
Va., operated by the Pembroke Limestone 
Corp., 57,982 man-hours. 

. White Haven limestone quarry, White 

Haven, Pa., operated by the General 

Crushed Stone Co., 57,012 man-hours. 

Union limestone quarry, Mt. Wolf, Pa., 

operated by the J. E. Baker Co., 53,487 

man-hours. 

11. Middlefield No. 1 trap-rock quarry, near 
Middlefield, Conn., operated by the New 
Haven Trap Rock Co., 52,575 man-hours. 

12. Union Furnace limestone quarry, near 
Tyrone, Pa., operated by the American 
Lime & Stone Co., 47,278 man-hours. 

13. Thomasville limestone quarry, Thomas- 
ville, Pa., operated by the J. E. Baker Co., 
46,626 man-hours. 

14. Plainville No. 4 trap-rock quarry, Plain 
ville, Conn., operated by the New Haven 
Trap Rock Co., 45,079 man-hours. 

15. Gasport limestone quarry, Gasport, N. Y., 
operated by the Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Co., 42,491 man-hours. 

16. Catskill limestone quarry, Alsen, N. Y.., 
operated by the North American Cement 
Corp., 39,277 man-hours. 
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17. Summitville limestone quarry, Summitville, 
Tenn., operated by the Tennessee Cement 
& Lime Co., 20,132 man-hours. 

18. Rocky Hill No. 3 trap-rock quarry, Rocky 
Hill, Conn., operated by The New Haven 
Trap Rock Co., 15,374 man-hours. 


The period of operation of the 48 in- 
dividual plants that were enrolled in the 
contest ranged from 473,660 man-hours 
down to 15,374 man-hours of exposure. 
The accident-frequency rate ranged 
from zero to 276.8 accidents per mil- 
lion man-hours; and the accident-sever- 
ity rates ranged from zero to 106.8 days 
lost per thousand man-hours of opera- 
tion. The average time lost per acci- 
dent at the open quarries, including the 
charges for deaths and permanent dis- 
abilities, was 351 days. The average 
duration of disability for temporary in- 
juries only at the open quarries was 39 
days. 


West Coast Cement Mills 
Add to Storage Capacity 


The MacDonald Engineering Co., 
Chicago, Ill., has just completed three 
cement-plant improvements on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Six storage silos 26-ft. by 80-ft. in size 
were erected at the California Portland 
Cement Co. plant at Colton, Cal. Eight 
silos 17-ft. by 61-ft. were built for the 
Yosemite Portland Cement Co. at 
Merced, Cal. At the plant of the Cala- 
veras Cement Co. at San Andreas, Cal., 
a number of improvements were made 
for the production of white Portland 
cement. These included a new crusher 
building, clinker-cooling and packing 
equipment. An Allis-Chalmers gyra- 
tory crusher was installed. 








NEW CHILEAN STAMP 














Postage stamps usually glorify some noted 
personage or achievement but it remained 
for the Republic of Chile to adopt the useful 
but unornamental power-shovel dipper as the 
subject of its newest 10-peso stamp. The 
stamp is reproduced above and illustrates 
the Amsco Vanderhoef-front dipper used in 


the Chilean nitrate mines. The American 

Manganese Steel Co. reports that a large 

number of these dippers are in use in Chile, 

not only by the Anglo-Chilean Nitrate Corp. 

but also by the Chile Exploration Co. in its 
copper mines, 





Patent on Method for 
Feeding Kiln Granted 


U. S. Patent No. 2,054,156 has been 
granted to Fred A. Finkeldey of Santa 
Cruz, Cal., on a method and apparatus 
for feeding rotary cement kilns. 

The patent covers a tube which enters 
the kiln at the feed end, inside of which 
is a screw feeder or other force-feeding 
device. The inner end of the tube has 
sizing apertures and the dry, raw mix- 
ture is fed, along with suitable amounts 
of water or live steam, into the tube and 
is forced out through the apertures into 
the kiln in the form of pellets of plastic 
consistency. 

According to Mr. Finkeldey, this 
method of feeding uniform-sized pellets 
will result in obtaining clinker of uni- 
form size and will eliminate under- and 
over-burning. 

Mr. Finkeldey is well-known in the 
cement industry, particularly on the 
Pacific Coast, and is president of the 
Puzzolan Cement Corp., 70 Pine St., 


New York, N. Y. 


Constructs Agricultural 
Limestone Plant in N. J. 


The Compton Mines Corp. has 

completed the erection of a new 
1,500-ton crushed-stone plant at Patter- 
son, N. Y. Agricultural limestone will 
also be produced. The plant was de- 
signed and most of the equipment fur- 
nished by Earl C. Bacon, Inc. Two 
Hendrick vibrating screens are included 
in the equipment installed. 
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J.H. Kempster Talks 
at Safety Congress 


TELLS FOREMAN'S RESPONSIBILITY 


When a plant accident occurs the 
first concern of the foreman should be 
for the injured worker, J. H. Kempster, 
general superintendent, Universal Atlas 
Cement Co., Buffington, Ind., declared 
in his talk October 6 at the Cement ses- 
sion of the Twenty-fifth National Safety 
Congress and Exposition at the Ritz 
Carlton Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

“During the first few minutes after 
an accident has occurred,” he stated, “a 
foreman should be in complete com- 
mand of his department. It is time for 
cool thinking and capable direction 
while the first important steps are being 
taken. These steps may mean the dif 
ference between a minor and a serious 
injury, or even between life and death.” 

Once the injured person is cared for 
properly, work should be resumed as 
quickly as possible, Mr. Kempster said. 
The foreman’s next duty is to investi 
gate the accident—promptly, thor 
oughly and accurately—getting at the 
basic cause and making use of his 
knowledge to the end that further acci 
dents may be avoided, the speaker de 
clared. 

The foreman should visit the injured 
man while the latter is absent from 
work. By doing this the foreman not 
only helps the injured worker along, 
but has an excellent chance of driving 
home safety lessons to the convalescing 
employee. 

“No deed that one can do results in 
greater pleasure and satisfaction than 
that action which places a kind, neigh 
borly service before self and gives evi 
dence that the foreman takes a human 
interest in those associated with him in 
his daily work,” the speaker concluded. 


New Patman Bill Would 
Curb Sales by Makers 


A new bill has been prepared by 
Congressman Patman to divorce manu 
facturing from retail business. The 
measure, to be presented in the House 
of Representatives in January will give 
manufacturers three years in which to 
dispose of their retail interests. 

The bill, designed “to amend the 
Clayton Act in order further to protect 
interstate commerce against restraints 
and monopolies,” is offered as Section 
34 of the Clayton Act. It would ac 
complish its purpose by barring goods 
from interstate commerce when they are 
to be sold at retail by the manufacturer. 
The vital paragraph reads: 


“It shall be unlawful for any manu- 
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facturer or any affiliate of such manu- 
facturer to directly or indirectly trans- 
port or cause to be transported, in com- 
merce, any article or material produced 
by such manufacturer for sale or distri- 
bution at retail by such manufacturer 
or by an afhliate of such manufacturer.” 


Canadian Concern Adds 
Rock-Wool Equipment 


Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine, Can- 

ada, Ltd., with main offices at 
Paris, Ont., has erected a substantial ad- 
dition to its plant at Caledonia, Ont., 
for the manufacture of rock wool. 

The product will be marketed under 
the trade name of GypRoc-Wool and is 
being made available to the building 
trade this month. 


Lime Company Resumes 
Operations in Idaho 


The increased demand for lime has 
caused the Crystal Lime Co., Orofino, 
Idaho, to resume operations. The com- 
pany’s plant had been idle for several 
years. 


Silica Plant in Ottawa 
Installs V-Belt Drives 


A 16-strand V-belt drive, supplied 

by the Pyott Foundry & Machine 
Co., Chicago, Ill., has gone into service 
in the grinding plant of the Standard 
Silica Co., Ottawa, Ill. The drive op- 
erates on 68-in. centers and delivers 75 
hp. from an electric motor running at 
1,160 r.p.m. 


Association Publishes 
Booklet on Stone Sand 


The National Crushed Stone Assn. 
has released to its members copies of a 
new booklet entitled Stone Sand. The 
merits of the material are discussed, 
technical advice given and_ notable 
structures in which stone sand has been 
used are cited and illustrated. Addi- 
tional copies are offered at a nominal 
charge. 


Detroit Producers Aid 
in Building Model Home 


The Peerless Cement Corp., the Belle 
Isle Lime Co. and Cinder Block, Inc., 
all of Detroit, Mich., are among the 21 
manufacturers co6perating in the erec- 
tion of a model home in Detroit. The 
entire structure is being built with De- 
troit-manufactured materials. 


International Bonds 
Converted to Stocks 


BENEFIT FROM RISE IN MARKET 


Issued only last November, the In- 
ternational Cement Corp. 4 per cent. 
debentures seem destined to make their 
exit within the next few months. 

The conversion price for the common 
stock will be automatically increased to 
$40 a share on next January 1, and in 
view of the present level at which the 
shares are priced it would seem that 
most of the $12,000,000 debentures will 
be converted before that date. At pres 
ent the conversion price is $35 a share. 

These bonds were brought out last 
November at par and are now quoted 
around 160. Proceeds of this issue were 
used to redeem approximately $12,000, 
000 of 20-yr. 5 per cent. convertible de- 
bentures. 

Because of their stock privilege the 
bonds have been among the most vola 
tile on the New York exchange. Their 
low this year was 115%. Since their 
listing they have not sold below 108. 

The conversion price after January 1, 
1937, will remain at $40 a share up to 
January 1, 1941. Thereafter up to No 
vember 1, 1945, the price will be $45 a 
share. 

The Wall St. Journal points out that, 
when the conversion figure is advanced 
to $40 a share, only 25 shares of stock 
can be obtained for a $1,000 debenture 
compared with 28 shares plus cash 
equal to 4/7 of a share at present. 
Therefore, assuming the common stock 
is selling on January 1, 1937, at about 
the current level of 56, the debenture 
price equivalent would be $1,400 in 
stead of $1,600. By converting at the 
present time the common stock divi- 
dend of $2 a share would mean an in 
come return of 5.7 per cent., compared 
with only 5 per cent. after the price is 
moved up to $40. 


Recuperators Installed 
at Four Kosmos Kilns 


Four short-plate Vanderwerp re 

cuperators of the latest type have 
been built by the Manitowoc Engineer- 
ing Works, Manitowoc, Wis., for in 
stallation on the 7-ft. rotary kilns in 
the Kosmosdale, Ky., plant of the Kos- 
mos Portland Cement Co. 


Ten new Diamond T _ trucks 

equipped with Rex mixers, the 
latter supplied by the Chain Belt -Co., 
have just been added to the fleet of 
the Ready Mixed Concrete Corp., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
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Hark! The Consumer! 


ESPITE the often-repeated admonitions of copy- 
D writers and salesmen concerning the advisability of 
“getting the buyer’s point of view,” buyers and sell- 
ers considered as classes are at least as widely separated 
s they ever were. The principles which these students of 
onsumer psychology have so successfully applied in 
countless individual transactions have brought results 
which they like to think of as a “harmonizing of differ- 
ent viewpoints.” Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
describe the outcome of their efforts as a diversion of 
the buyer’s attention from considerations of self-interest 
to those of pure acquisitiveness rather than as a destruc- 
tion of class antagonism. For, whether we are pleased to 
icknowledge it or not, the interests of buyers and sellers 
re as antipodal as those of any of the other great classes, 
such as debtors and creditors or employers and employees, 
that constitute society. What is more, the feeling be- 
tween them may become, and indeed has been, as sharp 
ind uncompromising as that between any of the other 
pre JUDS. 

Class solidarity arises from a general realization of the 
nterdependence of group members and of their indi- 
vidual share in common problems, common objectives 
ind common dangers. It is the quality which distin- 
guishes a class from the populace; it is the sense of unity 
which gives a class economic, political and spiritual 
power. It emerges from a feeling of injury, fancied or 
real, and depends for its continuance on the continua- 
tion of that feeling. Buyers of all types have it to some 
degree and attempt, either individually or collectively, 
to protect themselves against the burdens that oppress 
them and the dangers that threaten them. Sellers, too, 
experience the same feeling of misgiving, the same sense 
of oppression, and adopt measures to conserve their in- 
terests and to safeguard their future. Even when these 
wishes for self-protection and self-advancement find no 
outward expression they are evidence of a class antag- 
onism, whose ultimate manifestations may raise it to 
the importance and magnitude of a class struggle. 

Consumers of all kinds are becoming more insistent 
upon a recognition of their rights and upon protection 
trom exploitation. The manufacturer employs profes- 
sional laboratorial technicians to protect himself against 
the unscrupulous supplier of inferior materials; he often 
sets up elaborate means within his own organization to 
make certain that he receives the kinds and amounts of 
goods and manufactured parts that he considers essential 
to the maintenance of his own quality or cost-of-produc- 
tion standards. The average consumer of mass-consump- 
tion commodities, having no facilities for personal in- 
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vestigation and inspection and insufficient means for the 
employment of professional advice, turns to consumer co- 
operative organizations which offer him the counsel, the 
protection and the security for which he feels a need. 
Each type of consumer, availing himself of the meth- 
ods most accessible to him, tries to fortify himself against 
what he looks upon as the undependability, the insin- 
cerity, the overstatement or the underperformance of 
some of those from whom he buys. Whether he expects 
to invest in steel having definite chemical and physical 
characteristics or in a tooth brush made of first-quality 
bristles, he feels that he has a right to know whether 
the metal delivered to him really meets the specifications 
agreed upon or whether the brush is, in fact, not made 
with split goose quills instead of bristles as represented. 
He feels, too, that he wants to pay no more than the 
lowest price paid by others for the same quality and 
quantity of goods and that the terms of sale offered to 
him are not discriminatorily disadvantageous to him. 
Each one expects a fulfilment of promises and representa- 
tions, a full and just performance according to his own 
understanding of what constitutes fullness and justice, 
and surrounds himself, as far as he is able, with safe- 
guards for the protection of his interests. When these can 
not be of his own devising or making, he seeks relief 
in outside agencies, in manufacturers’ associations, pur- 
chasing-agents’ organizations, consumers’ leagues or co- 
operatives, or the like. If these fail him, he may call for 
intervention by the government. In periods when the 
conflict of interests is unusually sharp and relief seems to 
be too remote he may place little confidence in organi- 
zations or other group-pressure movements as means of 
obtaining adequate protection and, leaping over these 
agencies as too slow-moving and ineffective, arrive im- 
mediately at government regulation as the desired solu- 
tion. After all, he may reason, civilization rests primarily 
on the fundamental idea that inequities and unnatural 
inequalities arising between individuals can be effectively 
adjusted only through the intervention of an impartial 
outsider—the government—to whom the authority to de- 
cide and the power to enforce decisions has been given. 
What both seller and buyer really seek is a reliable rule 
of conduct, or, as Corbin has phrased it, “a prediction 
as to what society, acting through its courts or executive 
agents, will do or not do for one and against the other.” 
The consumer codperative movement is growing 
rapidly in America. It is another manifestation of public 
dissatisfaction, of public mistrust of the policy of “let 
well enough alone”; it is a part of, and is keeping pace 
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with, the social thinking of the age. In its transition from 
the consumer-league stage to the consumer-cooperative 
stage the consumer-protection movement has given evi- 
dence of the increasing need felt by buyers of ordinary 
commodities for some kind of guarding of their inter- 
ests, and this growth is reflected in the spread of the 
movement. Of the more than 60,000 consumers’ societies 
throughout the world approximately 10,000 are in the 
United States and of their more than 40,000,000 members 
nearly 6,000,000 are estimated to reside in this country. 
The extent of the movement will astonish many who 
have dismissed the consumer-codperative idea as one of 
the idealistic hallucinations imported with the immi- 
grants of recent decades. They will also be inclined to be 
skeptical of the fact that many of these organizations 
have taken over the productive as well as the wholesaling 
and retailing functions in the production-use cycle, and 
that they have joined interests in national and interna- 
tional bodies. Much of the growth of the movement in 
America must be credited to late years and ascribed to 
the increasing conviction that consumers, as well as pro- 
ducers, can free themselves to a large extent from eco- 
nomic conditions which seem to be beyond—but have 
actually been found to be very largely within—their 
control. 

This consumer-protection movement, even though it 
seems to center about the provision of everyday necessi- 
ties, is of importance to all types of business, to those 
concerned with the production of capital goods as well 
as to those making consumer goods. The fact that im- 
portant economic functions, commonly thought of as 
peculiarly within the province of private enterprise, can 
be, and have been successfully, taken over by consumers 
may be more than merely suggestive of the possibilities 
of further development of the idea. It may be indicative 
of future trends; it may to a great degree determine our 
economic development. This is true even though the 
movement be practically confined to the provision and 
sale of consumer goods, because the development may 
be a stepping-stone toward the assumption of these eco- 
nomic functions by government. 


ptt interested in co6peration are not of 
one mind in their attitude toward other enterprises, 
toward the profit motive, toward trade unionism, or to- 
ward the state. The French group of consumers’ societies, 
founded fifty years ago and later known as L’Ecole de 
Nimes, believes that economic control is passing from 
producers and capitalists to consumers, who include not 
workers alone but members of all classes of society. It 
holds that value is created by consumption or need and 
not solely by labor. It does not concede to capital the 
right either to control production or to take a profit from 
it. In Belgium, where socialism is powerful, this doctrine 
of codperation is not accepted, the right to control the 
economic world being claimed for labor in accordance 
with Marxian principles. On the part of so-called “lib- 
eral” economists the tendency of the state to intervene in 
cooperative movements is viewed with disfavor. The 
codperative idea needs government help for legislative 
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recognition of its peculiar status, subventions, exemp- 
tions from taxes, and other privileges required for the 
proper working out of its principles. In some cases the 
government has initiated consumer codperatives, and in 
others the government has entered the codperative field 
directly. Some “liberal” economists look upon the codp- 
erative movement as an attempt to formulate standards 
for a “just price” and a “just measure” and object to it 
because of its interference with the effects of competition 
operating under a system of self-interest. Even so they 
admit that it performs a useful service both to the con- 
sumer by reducing his exposure to extortion by mer- 
chants and by preserving competition from the threats 
of united producers, and to the worker by increasing his 
purchasing power and facilitating the creation of savings 
and the acquisition of property. 

“You must become your own merchants and your own 
manufacturers . . . to be able to supply yourselves with 
goods of the best quality and at the lowest price,” said 
Robert Owen more than a hundred years ago. This 
doctrine has been accepted not only by consumers’ co 
operatives but by great industrialists, who, in order to be 
certain of the “best quality” and the “lowest price,” have 
taken over more and more of the functions of those 
from whom they formerly obtained their materials and 
parts. However, few industrialists have adopted such 
extreme measures, most of them being content with the 
assurances of the “best quality” which testing labora- 
tories and rigid inspection can provide and of the “low- 
est price” obtainable under a competitive system in which 
“chiseling” buyers eat away much of the earnings of 
what would otherwise be profitable enterprises. 

Coéperation was described by Alfred Marshall, Brit- 
ish economist, in 1889 as “at once a strong and calm 
and wise business, and a strong and fervent and pros 
elytizing faith.” “This consumers’ movement,” writes 
Roger W. Babson, American economist, in 1936, “—un- 
like the something-for-nothing clubs—has certain ele- 
ments which are fundamentally sound. It has something 
of truth and crusading quality almost like a spiritual re- 
vival.” 

The consumer is a factor to be reckoned with and if 
he decides, through coéperation, to take matters in his 
own hands, the effects will be felt by every type of busi- 
ness from the making of foodstuffs to furniture and ma- 
chinery to cement. “Against such explosions what is the 
best protection?” asks Babson. “One immediate safe- 
guard is to modernize your advertising and merchandis- 
ing. Consumers’ rebellion can make little headway when 
business men themselves take the initiative and put char- 
acter into their production and publicity. Capital is best 
protected in companies which keep character first. . . .” 

We believe that prevention is better than cure and that 
intelligent foresight is a rarer gift than wisdom after the 
fact. Consumers’ coéperation has been a matter of his- 
torical record for more than a century and the economic 
history of that period points unmistakably to its present 
magnitude. Private industry might have done much— 
and may yet do much—to avert a development so inimi- 
cal to its own interests. 
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CANADA CEMENT CO. REBUILDS PLANT 
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The Belleville plant viewed from the quarry. The new concrete water tank and bulk-loading conveyor are in the background. 


S the latest step in its extensive 
modernization program begun 
in 1928, the Canada Cement 

Ltd., has remodeled its plant near 
ille, Ont. This is the fifth of its 
ts to be thus improved in a _ pro- 
which, when completed, will in- 
all the eight plants owned and 
rated by the company. The plants 
ssively improved were those at 
inipeg, Manitoba; Hull, Quebec; 
treal, Quebec; and Port Colborne, 





Ont. Actual construction was begun at 
Belleville in September, 1935, and the 
improved plant was put into operation 
June 1, 1936. 

As was the case in the other plants 
previously improved the Belleville plant 
was converted from the dry process to 
the wet process. A complete new raw- 
material grinding department, utilizing 
much of the old grinding equipment, 
was installed in the former clay-storage 
building and new clay, kiln and coal 


The 75,000-cu. ft. slurry-storage basin and quadruple traveling agitator. 





departments were installed. Minor 
improvements were also made in many 
other departments. The rock-crushing 
and storage department, which was 
built in 1924 and had been rebuilt in 
recent years, was left unchanged, as 
were also the cement stockhouses, pack- 
houses and loading systems. The old 
rock-storage and raw-material grinding 
departments were converted to clinker- 
storage and grinding and were modern- 
ized in the process. The nine old kilns 
were removed and the old kiln building 
torn down, refabricated, and rebuilt as 
the new kiln building. The old coal 
mill was completely dismantled as were 
also the old clinker-grinding and gyp- 
sum-storage departments. All power- 
distribution cables were placed in un- 
derground conduits. The equipment 
displaced has been dismantled and re- 
moved and demolition of buildings no 
longer needed is almost completed. 
This program has greatly increased the 
economy of operation at this plant and 
makes possible the production of a more 
uniform and higher-quality product. 
These benefits are due not only to a de- 
crease in the number of major equip- 
ment units required but also to the con- 
siderably greater efficiency of the new 
equipment which is all of the latest 
type. These improvements were also 
made in such a way as to compact the 
plant considerably, this factor alone 
being to a large degree responsible for 
improved operating conditions. 
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AT BELLEVILLE 


The Belleville plant, known as Plant 
No. 5, is located on the Bay of Quinte 
at Point Ann, a village about 6 mi. 
east of Belleville. It is connected by 
concrete pavement with the Ontario 
highway system and a privately-owned 
railway connects the Canadian Pacific 
and Canadian National Railways, the 
plant dock and the clay pit. The plant 
dock is on the Bay of Quinte and can 
accommodate the largest vessels plying 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River. All the coal and gypsum re 
quired for plant operation are received 
at this dock and much of the cement 
produced is shipped from it. 

The original dry-process plant at Bel 
leville was designed and built by the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. which op 
erated it until 1909. In that year it was 
taken over by the Canada Cement Co., 
Ltd., which was formed in 1909 
through the consolidation of all the 
cement plants then operating in eastern 
Canada. This plant was considerably 
improved in 1920, still using the dry 
process, and was operated until the sum 
mer of 1933 when business conditions 
forced a shut-down of the plant. 

The quarry which furnishes the lime 
stone used at this plant is located adja 
cent to it. An average analysis of the 
limestone is as follows: 
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Self-unloader ''Cementkarrier’ 
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The new I1-ft. 5-in. by 10-ft. 


CaO 50.96 per cent. 
SiO, 5.70 per cent. 
RO 1.70 per cent. 
MgO .76 per cent. 


The clay pit is about 2 mi. from the 
plant and is a surface deposit geolog 
ically known as Erie clay and com 
monly known as “red top” as it turns 
red when burned. The average analy 
sis of this clay follows: 


SiO, 49.85 per cent. 
RO 20.03 per cent. 
CaO 9.00 per cent. 


The clay is in a shallow deposit lying 
on the top of the limestone, and varying 
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2-in. 


rotary kiln is 455 ft. long. 


A Model 


450 Marion steam shovel, equipped 


in depth from 6 to 10 ft. 


with a l-cu. yd. dipper and crawler 
traction loads the clay into 6-cu. yd. 
side-dump cars. The cars are hauled 
to the plant by a 30-ton Westinghouse 
electric trolley locomotive and a 30-ton 
Vulcan gasoline locomotive and are 
stored on the track above the wash-mill 
to which they are fed by gravity as re 
quired. The clay-dumping shed is lo 
cated alongside the kiln building but 
the wash-mill is in the kiln building 
close to the kiln. This arrangement 
saves space and serves to keep the wash 












unloading coal. The conveyor system is for loading bulk cement. 
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Old lay-out of buildings and equipment at the Belleville pliant. 
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The compact and efficient plan of the Belleville plant as rebuilt. 
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Uperation 


Key 
No. 


VJuarrying 


Crushing and 0 
Storage 


Storage and 
Feeding 


lb 


(Quarrying 


2b 


3b 
4b 
5b 
6b 


rocessing and 


Feeding 


7b 


8b 


9b 


Handling, ld 
Storage and 
Feeding 2d 
3d 


id 
5d 


6d 
7d 


8d 


Material 
(;rinding 


Ne 


y Blending and 
Mi 


LiXing 





(Key numbers refer to corresponding numbers on accompanying flow-sheet.) 


Equipment 


Well drills 
Shovel 
Locomot ives 


\Cars 


Hoist 


Crusher 


Hopper 
Feeder 
Crusher 


(From 6 and 2a) 
Conveyor 


Conveyor 

(To 9 or 10) 
Storage 

(To 8) 


Bin 
Poidometer 
(To 7) } 


Shovel 


{Locomotives (2) 


Cars (12) 


Hopper 


Wash-mill 
Sump 
Pumps (2) 
(From 6b and 9b) 
Storage basin 


Agitator 
Pumps (2) 


Feeder 
(To 13, overflow to 
7b) 


(From boats and 2d) 
Crane 

(To 2d and 3d) 
Storage 
Trucks 


Hopper 
Elevator 


| Crusher 
| Bin 


Feeder 
(To second flight of 
31) | 
(Stone from 8) 
Conveyor 


Bin 
Feeder 

(Clay from 9b, stone 
from 12, oversize from| 
16) 
Mill 


Elevator 
Trough 
Screens (3) 
(Fines to 17, coarse 


to 13) 
Trough 


Mills (2) 


Conveyor 


Sump 
Pumps (2) 


Correcting tanks (3) 
Agitators (3) 

Mixing basin 
Agitators (4) 


(To 24 or 25) 
Pump 


Make 


Loomis 
Marion 
Whitcomb 
Continental 
Flory 


Traylor 


Jeffrey 


| Pennsylvania 


c...C. Co. 


McCaslin 


Schaffer 


| Marion 


Westinghouse 
Vulcan 
Continental 


F.L. Smidth 
Wilfley 


F. L. Smidth 
Wilfley 


F. L. Smidth 


Thew Lorain 


(same used for 


coal) 
Jeffrey 


Jeffrey 


C. C. Co. 


Hardinge 


Jeffrey 


Tyler 


F. L. Smidth 


Vickers 


Jeffrey 


Wilfley 


F. L. Smidth 


F. L. Smidth 


| Wilfley 


Model No., Size, 
Capacity or Type 


Clipper No. 2 
Model 61, steam 
16-ton gasoline 
6-cu.yd., side-dump 
Single-drum 


Jaw, 48-in. by 60-in. 


Apron, 54-in. by 7-ft. 
G11, swing-hammer 


Belt, 30-in. by 
18-deg. slope 
24-in. by 24-in 


280-ft., 


50-ft. by 120-ft., 3,000-ton 


15-ton 
16 in. wide 


Model 450, l-cu. yd., steam 
30-ton electric 

30-ton gasoline 

6-cu. yd., side-dump 


Grizzly-covered 

26-ft. dia. 

Concrete 

Model C, 4-in. centrifugal 

Concrete, 35-ft. by 86-ft. 
by 21-ft. deep 

Triple, traveling, mechani- 
cal-and-air 

Model C, 4-in. centrifugal 


Constant-level type 


Gasoline crawler 


Open 


Concrete 
Chain-bucket 


Swing-hammer, 36-in. by 
24-in. 

Concrete, 20-ft 
by 30-ft. 

Reciprocating 


by 24-ft. 


Belt, 24-in. by 125-ft. 


Concrete, 115-ton 
Revolving table 


Conical, 10-ft. by 48-in. 


Chain-bucket 
Screw feed, 16-in 


Type 400, 4-ft. by 8-ft., 
single-deck 


Screw feed, 18-in. 


Tube, 7-ft. by 26-ft 


Screw, 18-in. by 24-ft. 


Concrete 
1-in. centrifugal 


Concrete 18-ft. dia. by 18- 
ft. high 
Mechanical-and-air 


Concrete, 20-ft. by 515-ft. 


by 21-ft. deep 
Mechanical-and-air 


6-in., centrifugal 


Power Source 
10-hp., 900-r.p.m. motor 


65-hp., 600-r.p.m. motor 

200-hp., 600-r.p.m. induction 
motor 

Hammer-mill shaft 

275-hp., 720-r.p.m. L. D. 
M. motor 


50-hp., 600-r.p.m. motor 


10-hp., 900-r.p.m. motor 


3-hp., 1,200-r.p.m. motor 


75-hp. Can. G. E. motor 


20-hp., 900-r.p.m. Can. G. 
E. motors (2) 


10-hp., 909-r.p.m. motors (2) 


40-hp., 1,200-r.p.m. Can. G. 
E. motors (2) 


7 'o-hp., 720-r.p.m. Can. G.| 
E. motor 

50-hp., 900-r.p.m. Can. G. 
E. motor 


2-hp., 900-r.p.m. Can. G. E. 
motor 


15-hp., 900-r.p.m. L. D. & 
M. motor 

5-hp., 1,200-r.p.m. Higgs 
motor 


550-hp., 2,200-v., 180-r.p.m. 
Westinghouse synchro- 
nous motor 

15-hp., 900-r.p.m. L. D. & M. 
motor 


5-hp., 900-r.p.m. Can. G. E. 
motor 

550-hp., 2,200-v., 180-r.p.m. 
Westinghouse synchro- 
nous motors (2) with 75- 
kw. exciters 


10-hp., 900-r.p.m. L. D. & 
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M. motor 
50-hp., 1,200-r.p.m. Can. 


G. E. motors (2) 


20-hp., 900-r.p.m. L. D. 
M. motor 


& 


50-hp., 900-r.p.m. motor 


| 
20-hp., 1,200-r.p.m. L. D. & 
M. motor 


Direct-connected 


Power Transmission 


Gear 


Flat belt and 36-in. Cutler- 
Hammer magnetic clutch 

Flat belt 

Direct-connected 

Gear train 


Gear train 


Reducer 


Flat belt 


Direct-connected 


Reducer and chain 


Direct -connected 


Falk angle reducer 


Direct-connected 


De Laval 70-to-1 reducer 


Cleveland No. 400, 1424-to-1l 
reducer 

Cleveland No. 200, 40-to-1l 
reducer 


Direct-connected through Falk 
No. 22C coupling 


lg D. A. reducer 


> 


Falk No. 7 


Chain drive from headshaft of 
14 


De Laval El, 80-to-1 reducer 


Direct-connected through Falk 
No. 22C couplings 


De Laval B1, 14 '4-to-1 reducer 


Directed-connected 


Kennedy-Falk No. 7 
27-to-1 reducer 


D. 


Falk No. 8 D. A. reducer 
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Operation 


Slurry Storage and 
Feeding 


Burning and Clinker 


Cooling 


Clinker Storage 


Clinker Grinding 


Cement Storage 


Coal Handling and 
Grinding 


Key 
No 


26 


29 


30 
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Key numbers refer to corresponding numbers on accompanying flow-sheet.) 


Equipment 


From 23 or 24 and 
9- 


Storage basin 
Agitator 
Pumps (2 


Feeder 
To 28, overflow to 
or 
25 


Kiln 


Fan 


Stack 
Cooler 
Fan 


Conveyor 
First-flight clinker 
from 30, second-flight 
clinker from 32, gyp 
sum from &a 
Conveyor 
(To 32 or 3: 


From 31 
Conveyors (2 


Bins (8 
Mills (8 
Conveyors 
Conveyors (2 
Elevator 


Conveyors (2 


Conveyors (2 
Mills (8 


Conveyors 
Conveyor 
Pump 


Stock-houses (2 


From boats 
Vacuum unloader 
Exhauster fan 


Storage 
Drag-scraper 
Hoist 


Shovel 
Trucks (2 
Scale 
Hopper 
Elevator 


Bin 
Feeder 


Mill 


Fan 

(To 28 
Fan 

To 28 


mill and dump hopper warm in win 


ter. 


Sand used to raise the silica con 


tent in the mix is also brought to the 
plant over the clay track and is dis 
charged into a bin in the rock-storage 


building. 


The limestone-quarry face averages 
50 ft. in height and has deeply bedded 


horizontal 


strata. 


Blast 


holes are 


drilled with No. 2 Loomis Clipper well 


drills. 


Forty- and 60-per cent. dyna 


mites are used for primary blasting and 
40-per cent. dynamite for secondary 


blasting. 


All shots are detonated with 
Cordeau-Bickford safety fuse. 


Usually 


about 150 holes are set off at one time. 
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Make 


F. L. Smidth 
Wilfley 

F. L. Smidth 
F. L. Smidth 
F. L. Smidth 
Custodis 

F. L. Smidth 
F. L. Smidth 


McCaslin 


McCaslin 


Co 


F. L. Smidth 
Jeffrey 
Jeffrey 
Jeffrey 


Jeffrey 
Jeffrey 
F. L. Smidth 
Jeffrey 
Jeffrey 


Fuller 


Fuller 
Roots-Conners 
ville 


Sauerman 
Flory 


Bay City 
General Motors 
Fairbanks 


Jeffrey 
F. L.. Smidth 
F. L. Smidth 


.. Smidth 


A portable compressor supplie 


secondary 


drilling. 


Model No., Size, 
Capacity or Type 


Concrete, 43!9-ft. by 96-ft 
by 21-ft. deep 

Quadruple, traveling, me 
chanical-and-air 

6-in., centrifugal 

Constant-level, movable 

diaphragm 


11-ft. 5-in. by 10-ft. 2-in 
by 11-ft. 5-in. by 455-ft 
Induced-draft, No. 48 
Concrete, 10-ft. by 150-ft 
Unax grate type 
High-pressure 


Continuous-pan 


24-in. by 24-in 


Concrete, 20,000-bb! 
cap 


total 


Belt, 24-in. by 90-ft 


No. 66 Kominuters 
Screw, 14-in. by 44-ft 
Screw, 14-in. by 44-ft 
Bucket 


Screw, 14-in. by 48-ft 
Screw. 14-in. by 41-ft 
No. 16 tube 

Screw, 14-in. by 48-ft 


Screw, 14-in. by 96-ft 


8-in., Style B Fuller-Kin 
yon 
250,000-bbl. cap. each 


Airveyor, railway-mounted 
22-in. by 42-in 


Open 


Full-revolving, crawler 
10-ton, dump 

20-ton truck-type 
Concrete 

Chain-bucket 

Concrete, 300-ton 
Table 
Tirax, 5 }-ft. by 24-ft 
Coal blower 


Auxiliary air 


Stone is 


a Model 61 Marion steam shovel. 


Cars are 


crusher-building incline by 20-ton gaso- 


hauled to 


the foot of 


line locomotives. 


There are two complete limestone 
crushing plants each having its own in 
cline from the quarry. One of these is 
a railroad-ballast plant which was built 
in 1926, and which, when operating, 
also supplies stone for the cement plant. 
A hoist pulls the loaded cars up an in- 
cline and the rock is discharged into a 





s air tor 
loaded 
into 6-cu.yd. side-dump quarry cars ‘by 


The 


Power Source 


10-hp. and 15-hp., 900-r.p.m 
L.. D. & M. motors (2 
100-hp., 
G.E 
g- to 
motor; 
unit 


1,200-r.p.m 
motors 
2-hp. synchronous 
Ideal receiving 


Can 


3 


75 125-hp , 300 /1,000-r p.m 


550-v. d.-c. motor and 
auxiliary 75-hp. Conti 
nental gasoline engine 


50/ 100-hp., 900/1,200-r.p.m 
Lancashire motor 


100-hp., 720-r.p.m. motor 
10-hp., 900-r.p.m. L. D. & 
M. motor 


10-hp., 900-r.p.m. motor 


10-hp., 900-r.p.m. motors (2 


100-h.p.,600-r.p.m. motors(8 
15-hp., 900-r.p.m. motor 
15-hp., 900-r.p.m. motor 
15-hp., 900-r.p.m. motor 
10-hp., 900-r.p.m. motor 
15-hp., 909-r.p.m. motor 
200-hp., 600-r.p.m. Can 
Westinghouse motors (8 


5-hp., 900-r.p.m. L. D. & 
M. motors (2 


15-hp., 900-r.p.m. L. D. & 
M. motor 

125-hp., 900-r.p.m Can 
G. E. motor 

150-hp. Can. G. E. motor 


wound 


5-hp., 450-r.p.m 
rotor G. E. motor 


5-hp., 900-r.p.m. L. D. & 
M. motor 


1-hp. variable-speed motor 


25-hp., 720-r.p.m., 550-v 
motor 

60-hp., 1,800-r.p.m., induc 
tion motor 

25-hp., 1,800-r.p.m. induc 


tion motor 


crusher. <A 


the 


and all the stone 
discharged into two 54-in. by 24-in. 
Superior rolls. 


the product o 


loading bin. 





crusher product to four No. 7% 
Chalmers McCully crushers. 
veyors then cz 


in.) is then se 
to a belt-conve 


Power Transmission 


Cleveland and Foote reducers 
Direct-connected 
Direct-connected; Link-Belt 


silent chain, P.I.V. variable 
reducer and Falk reducer 


Falk No. 11 reducer 
Smidth gear-box 


and F. | 


Link-belt silent chain 


Link-belt silent chain 


Falk No 


reducer 


8 R. B. 80-to-1 angle 


Gear train 


Falk No. 5 D. B 


reducers (2 


right angle 


Flat belts 
Cleveland No 
Cleveland No 


4100 reducer 
100 reducer 


Falk No. 5 D. B. right-angk 
reducer 
Cleveland No. 200 A H 


reducer 
Cleveland No. 400 R. T. reducer 
Falk No. 11 H. A. reducers 


Cleveland No. 400 reducers 


Cleveland No. 400 reducer 


Direct-connected 


re xrope 


Direct-connected 


De Laval No. El, 29'»-to-1 


reducer 


Motor-reducet 
F. L. Smidth reducer 


42-in. Allis-Chalmers McCully gyratory 


feeds the 
Allis 
Jelt con 
urry the product of these 


pan conveyor 


crushers to four 60-in. by 28-ft. screens 


VIA 


over 2, in. in size 1s 


Selt-conveyors return 


f the rolls to the four re 
volving screens. 


Jallast ( %4-in. to 2Y, 


nt either to stock-piles or 
yor which feeds a 250-ton 


A Merrick Weightometer 
on this conveyor records the shipments. 
The material ( %-in. minus) too fine for 
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Flow-sheet of Belleville plant. 


ast is taken by a belt-conveyor to the 
nestone storage at the cement plant 
ere a McCaslin conveyor distributes 
to storage. 
When the ballast plant is not in op- 
ition the cement plant rock-crushing 
lepartment is used. This was built in 
1924 and has not been changed. The 
juarry cars are hauled singly up a 15- 
leg. incline to the floor of the crusher 
puilding by means of a single-drum 
Flory hoist and the rock dumped into 





Looking into the opening between the kiln 
shell and the cooler with clinker scrapers 
partly visible. 
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the 48-in. by 60-in. Traylor primary 
jaw crusher which has a capacity of 
250 tons per hr. when producing max- 
imum 6-in. stone. The primary crusher 
product drops into a hopper from which 























Discharge end of kiln and grate-type cooler. 
Air-supply pipe in background. 


it is fed by a 54in. by 7-ft. Jeffrey 
apron feeder to the G 11 Pennsylvania 
swing-hammer crusher. The product 
of the hammer-mill drops on the same 
inclined belt-conveyor which takes the 
ballast-plant product and is fed to the 





See pages 40 and 41 for tabular analysis of equipment. 


same McCaslin conveyor. This distrib- 
utes the stone throughout the storage 
and reclaims it as required to feed the 
belt-conveyor which carries the stone to 
a concrete storage bin above the pre- 
liminary raw-grinding mill. Fine sand 
and iron cinder are also stored in a bin 
in the rock-storage building and this 
sand and cinder is fed by a Schaffer 
Poidometer in correct proportions with 
the stone into the buckets of the Mc- 
Caslin conveyor as they are being filled 






Kiln drive with alternator controlling slurry 


feed on motor shaft. Auxiliary gasoline 
engine at right. 
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to supply the raw-grinding department. 
The cinder is added to the mix to de 
crease the lime-alumina content. 

The crushing department operates 
eight hr. per day and the storage of 
3,000 tons has ample capacity to serve 
the raw-grinding department during 
the idle shifts and also on Sundays and 
holidays when the crushing plant is 
shut down. 

The clay cars are dumped singly into 
the hopper of a 26-ft. diameter F. L. 
Smidth wash-mill. This feed hopper 





Conical mill for preliminary raw grinding. 
Bin and feeder at right, elevator at left. 


has grid bars spaced 6, in. apart, 
which prevent the workmen from fall- 
ing into the mill, prevent the entire load 
in the clay car from going into the mill 
at one time, and stop any large bowlders 
which may be present in the clay. The 
clay is worked through the grid bars 
by means of slicing tools and jetting 
with a l-in. hose. Openings in the 
bottom of the wash-mill provide for the 
removal of gravel and stone. This ma- 


Another view of the Belleville plant. 


terial is discharged into a car in a tun- 
nel beneath the mill for disposal. 

The clay slip discharged from the 
wash-mill contains 60 per cent. water 
and flows into a sump from which it 
is pumped to the clay-storage basin by 
two 4-in. Wilfley pumps, one of which 
is a spare. The _ reinforced-concrete 
storage basin is 35 ft. wide by 86 ft. 
long and 21 ft. deep and has a storage 
capacity of 1,000 tons, dry clay measure. 
A Smidth triple traveling mechanical- 
and-air agitator keeps the clay slip in 
constant agitation. The clay basin is 
in a new steel-framed building having a 
monolithic concrete roof and stucco side 
walls. 

Two 4-in. Wilfley Model C pumps 
are used to transfer the clay slip from 
the storage basin to a feeder located 





























































End view of kiln floor showing the cooler, the coal fan and auxiliary air fan. The large fan 
below supplies air to the clinker cooler, 
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New concrete kiln stack at right. 


above the slurry-correcting tanks. This 
feeder is of the constant-level type with 
a swinging spout and knife-edge parti 
tion to regulate the feed to the raw 
mill. A steady flow of material is main 
tained through this spout, the position 
of which with relation to the knife edge 
determines the rate of feed to the mill. 
A measuring pot is used to check the 
rate of feed at frequent intervals. The 
































Feed end of direct-firing coal-drying and 
grinding mill. Table feeder at right. 





position of the spout is adjusted from 
the ground floor of the raw-mill build 
ing by a micrometer adjusting device. 
The overflow from the clay feeder goes 
by gravity back to the storage basin 
and the mill-feed slip flows down an 
8-in. pipe with a slope of 4 in. per ft. 
to the feed end of the preliminary raw 
grinding mill. This feed pipe passes 
under the discharge ends of the screens 
which scalp the raw-mill product and 
the clay slip picks up the oversize and 
returns it to the mill. 

The preliminary grinding unit of the 
two-stage raw-grinding system used in 
this plant is a 10-ft. by 48-in. Hardinge 
conical mill. This is driven by a direct- 
connected 2,200-v., 500-hp. Westing 
house synchronous motor which is over- 
size to allow for power-factor correction. 
Limestone is fed to this mill by a revolv- 
ing table feeder from the 115-ton con- 
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The grate-type cooler which serves also as the firing hood. Hot-air outlet to coal mill and 
stack for release of excess air above. 


storage bin previously mentioned 
the clay feed is described in the 
ding paragraph. The feed end of 
Hardinge mill is fitted with a 
| drum which conveys the mix- 
of limestone and clay slip into the 
which is loaded with 60,000 Ib. 
eel balls of 4-in. size and under. 
slurry is discharged from the mill 
the boot of a Jeffrey vertical chain- 
et elevator which in turn dis- 
res it to a screw feed trough. 
e adjustable gates in the bottom 
is trough feed the slurry to three 
by 8-ft. Tyler Type 400 screens. 
are single-deck screens fitted 
\0-mesh Ton-Cap _ slotted-wire 
ind are set on a slope of 30 deg. 
oversize from these screens re- 
to the Hardinge mill with the 
ip feed as it has a consistency 
h would otherwise make it difficult 
indle. The fine material passing 
gh these screens flows by gravity 
parabolic  slurry-feed trough 
pped with F. L. Smidth screw agi- 
From this trough the slurry is 
irged to two 7-ft. by 26-ft. Vickers 
ills which are fitted with orifice- 
feeders. Iron grinding plates are 
in these mills and their grinding 
irge consists of 50 tons of 1%-in. 
nixed with punchings to give the 
possible grinding efficiency. These 
are direct-connected to 2,200-v., 
Westinghouse synchronous mo- 
Finished slurry is discharged from 
mills into an 18-in. screw con- 
which in turn discharges to a 


f 


slurry is pumped from this sump 
ree reintorced-concrete correcting 
by two 4-in. Wilfley pumps. 
tanks are 18 ft. in diameter by 


high and have a capacity of about 
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4,000 cu. ft. each. F. L. Smidth mechan 
ical-and-air agitators are used in these 
tanks. The bottoms of the correcting 
tanks are 2 ft. above the top of the 
mixing basin into which the slurry is 
discharged by gravity. This basin is 
20 ft. wide by 50 ft. long and 20 ft. 
deep, with circular ends, and has four 
. i 


tators. 


Smidth mechanical-and-air agi- 
Ordinarily slurry flows from 
this basin to the slurry-storage basin by 
gravity but a 6-in. Wilfley pump is pro- 
vided to get a rapid discharge trom the 
mixing tank when it is being used as 
a batch mixer. The slurry-storage basin 
has a capacity of 73,000 cu. ft. and is 
43 ft. 6 in. wide by 96 ft. long and 21 
ft. deep. It is also of reinforced-con- 
crete construction and has an F. L. 
Smidth quadruple traveling agitator. 
Slurry is withdrawn from the storage 
basin by two 6-in. Wilfley pumps which 
discharge it to the kiln feeder located 
in a tower above the kiln building. 
This is an F. L. Smidth constant-level 
type of feeder with a dividing plate 
regulating the rate of feed to the kiln. 
Slurry is discharged from the feeder 





The three electric vibrating screens which 
return oversize to raw mill through clay-slip 
pipe below. 


into the kiln feed pipe. The excess 
slurry overflows back into the storag: 
basin and in so doing actuates a paddle- 
wheel arrangement connected to a 
blinker light on the kiln control board. 
As long as this light flashes the operator 
knows that a steady feed is going to 
the kiln. The rate of feed is controlled 
by the kiln operator from the burner’s 
platform. The feeder is synchronized 
with the kiln speed through the F. L. 
Smidth patented arrangement consist- 
ing of a special motor driving the 
feeder, which in turn derives its power 
from an alternator connected to the 
kiln drive. The speed of the kiln 
feeder therefore varies with the speed 
of the kiln and the ratio between these 
speeds can be adjusted as desired by 
the burner. The speed of the kiln 
feeder is indicated on the kiln panel 
and the amount of slurry feed is also 
checked at this point several times daily. 
The slurry is ground to a fineness of 90 
per cent. minus 200-mesh and _ its 
moisture content averages 34 per cent. 
The kiln is one of the largest and 
most modern in existence and has all 





Slurry correction is accomplished in these 
reinforced-concrete tanks. 


the features of design, operation and 
control which have characterized other 
installations of F. L. Smidth kilns in 
recent years. This kiln is 455 ft. long, 
11 ft. 5 in. in diameter at the ends and 
10 ft. 2 in. at the center. It is equipped 
with a regenerative chain system at the 
feed end and has an F. L. Smidth Unax 
grate cooler. The chain system is about 
98 ft. long and has about 3 mi. of 
chain weighing about 65,000 lb. This 
chain system is designed to transfer 
heat from the hot gases to the slurry 
and does this so effectively in this in- 
stallation that the slurry leaving the 
chain section contains only 10 per cent. 
moisture. The chain section of the kiln 
is lined with 4'%-in. second-quality 
firebricks, and 4- or 5'4-in. second- 
quality brick, laid on the top of 2'4-in. 
Moler insulating bricks, is used for the 
next 186 ft. The calcining zone is 
lined with 8-in. first-quality firebricks 
and the feed end below the burning 
zone with wear-resisting bricks. About 
30 ft. in the hottest part of the burning 
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Speed reducer and drive of mechanical-and- 
air agitators on slurry-mixing tanks. 


zone beginning 17 ft. from the end of 
the coal pipe is lined with “Magne 
chrome” magnesite bricks. The remain 
der of the burning zone is lined with 
high-alumina bricks. The coal pipe ex 
tends 20 ft. into the kiln from the end 
of the shell and is made of heat-resisting 
metal with provisions for air cooling. 
Just above the clinker-discharge outlets 
in the kiln is a brick ring 16 in. thick 
which builds up a deep bed of material 
in the clinkering zone thereby slightly 
prolonging its exposure to the heat at 
this point. 

The rear housing of the kiln is built 
of steel beams and plates and is lined 
with 4-in. firebricks. The F. L. Smidth 
thermocouple and draft pipes are at 
tached to the housing and the gas 
analyzer cabinet is on a platform level 
with the bottom of the kiln shell. Draft 
at the feed end of the kiln is indicated 
and the gas analyses and exit-gas tem 
perature are both indicated and recorded 
on the panel board. The kiln opening 
in the housing is closed with a Smidth 
diaphragm-type air seal which prevents 
air infiltration into the exit gases and 
thereby reduces the weight of gas to 
be handled by the induced-draft fan 
which is a No. 48 Smidth steel-plate 
fan with overhung blast wheel and 
water-cooled bearings. The variable 
speed motor driving this fan is not used 
to control the kiln draft, but is used only 
to determine the most economical speed 
at which to run the fan. Once this 
speed has been determined, the kiln 
draft is controlled entirely by a motor 
driven louvre damper controlled from 
the operating panel. Kiln exit gases 
are discharged at 380 deg. into the base 
of a 10-ft. by 150-ft. concrete stack 
lined on the inside with 4-in. hard 
burned red bricks laid in cement mortar 
directly against the concrete shell. 

The feed end of the kiln has two 
outlet pipes which allow gases to be dis 
charged through the side of the shell 
and which make it possible to reduc« 
the end opening of the kiln to a small 


diameter to prevent the spilling of 


slurry into the rear housing. Openings 
are provided at regular intervals along 
the feed end of the kiln shell so that 
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samples of the material can be taken to 
determine the progress of drying and 
calcining at those points. Two ther- 
mocouples, one 125 ft. and the other 
235 ft. from the discharge end of the 
kiln, record material temperatures in 
side the kiln. 

The kiln has six tires of which five 
are floating and the thrust tire, No. 3, 
is riveted to the kiln shell. Each tire 


is supported on two cast-steel rollers 
fitted with cylindrical roller bearings. 
These rollers run in a water-cooling 
pan and a film of oil on the surface of 
the water lubricates the roller and tire 





Swing-hammer crusher for second reduction 
of cement raw material. 


At the No. 3 tire a thrust 
roller assembly takes the entire end 
thrust of the kiln. The kiln expands 
nearly 6 in. each way from the thrust 
tire. Concrete platforms are provided 
around the tops of all the support- 
ing and drive-base piers for servicing 
the equipment. A 300-ton hydraulic 
jack placed under the tire between the 
supporting rollers is used to raise the 
kiln when changing a roller. 


surfaces. 





The kiln is driven by a 75/125-hp., 
300 1,000-r.p.m., 550-v. direct-current 
motor through a Falk No. 11 D. A. 
reducer having a ratio of 27.1 to 1 and 
an F. L. Smidth intermediate gear-box 
having a ratio of 3.07 to 1. The master 
gear and pinion have a ratio of 8.6 to | 
and the overall ratio of the kiln drive 
is 815 to 1. The master gear is at 
tached to the kiln shell by means of 
12 spring drive plates. Anti-friction 
bearings are used on all the shafts in 
the kiln drive. 

A 75-hp. Continental gasoline engine 
is also mounted on the drive pier which 
is connected to the high-speed shaft of 
the Falk No. 11 D. A. reducer through 
a l-in. triplex Coventry chain drive and 
a Falk No. 6 H. C. reducer. This 
auxiliary drive will run the kiln at a 
speed of 4 r.p.m. in case of an electric 
power failure. Normally the sprocket 
chain is disconnected. 

A small alternator, being part of the 
synchronized feeder system, is connected 
to the end of the kiln-drive motor 
shaft and is used to generate the power 
required to drive the kiln-feeder motor. 
A magneto is also connected to the 
alternator shaft which operates the kiln 
revolution counter on the panel board. 
The kiln speed range is from .37 r.p.m. 
to 1.25 r.p.m. A solenoid brake pre 
vents che kiln from running backward 
in case of a power failure. 

The concrete floors of the kiln room 
are sloped toward the hot end of the 
kiln except at the junction of the raw 
mill and the kiln buildings where it is 
level. Open drains in the floor covered 
with subway gratings allow the flush 
ing of the floors with a hose which 1s 
done daily. 





Direct-fired mill for drying and grinding coal. Part of the drive mechanism is in foreground. 
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\s the kiln has only been operaung 
w months reliable operating data 
not yet available but enough facts 
on hand to indicate that the fuel 

fhciency will be the lowest of any plant 
rated by this company. This kiln 
estimated to have a normal capacity 

3,200 (Canadian 350-lb.) bbl. per day 

| is already averaging considerably 

3,000 bbl. The peak of fuel eff- 





Fan which provides suction for vacuum un- 
loading of coal. 


y has not yet been reached but is 
idy down to 65 |b. of 13,500-B.t.u. 
per Canadian barrel. 
Che Unax grate clinker cooler is said 
the first of this type installed 
Canada or on the North American 
tinent, although several have been 
illed in Europe. It consists essen- 
y of a steel housing covering 26 ft. 
kiln shell at the discharge end, 
side walls of the housing being 
| with firebricks to the center-line of 
kiln. The bottom of the housing 
ler the kiln has grates of heat-resist- 
steel on which the clinker is dis- 
urged from the kiln. A series of 
kets, scrapers and pushers attached 


—s 
s 
ie 


te” 
go wy td 





One of the 10-ton trucks dumping coal to 
mill-feed bin. 


to the kiln shell spread the clinker uni- 
formly over the grate surface and con- 
vey it toward the feed end of the kiln 
for the length of the cooler where it is 
discharged at a temperature of from 300 
deg. to 400 deg. F. As the hot clinker 
is spread and conveyed along the grates 
air is blown through it by a high-pres- 
sure blast fan. A damper built into 
the fan discharge is controlled by a Fox- 
boro Air Weight Stabilog which holds 
the air weight per minute delivered by 
the fan at any figure required for the 
operation of the cooler and kiln. All 
the secondary air required for the 
kiln passes through the hot clinker and 
also part of the primary air used for 
drying the coal and blowing it into the 
kiln. To cool the clinker to a point 
where it can be easily ground more air 
than is required for combustion is neces- 
sary and this excess passes through the 
low-temperature end of the cooler and 
is discharged to the atmosphere through 
a by-pass stack. This feature allows the 
kiln to be operated to its maximum 
capacity and yet produce low-tempera- 
ture clinker as the amount of air avail- 
able for cooling is not limited by the 
amount of air required for combustion 





View showing vacuum unloader on rail-mounted carriage taking coal from boat. 


in the kiln. According to company 
officials the amount of power required 
to operate this cooler is higher as com- 
pared with that of the Unax integral 
cylindrical coolers, but the maintenance 
cost should be-less although this has not 
yet been proved by experience. 

All the coal used in this plant is re- 
ceived by water, usually in the com- 
pany’s self-unloading boat “Cementkar- 
rier” whose self-unloading system is not 
used when handling coal. A Fuller 
Airveyor vacuum unloader on a rail- 
mounted carriage lifts the coal out of 
the hold of the boat and discharges it 
on a stock-pile alongside the dock. A 
Sauerman drag-scraper system provides 
added storage capacity. A small full- 
revolving crawler shovel loads the coal 





The 6-in. pump used for rapid discharge of 
slurry from tanks to storage basin. 


from the stock-pile into two 10-ton Gen- 
eral Motors trucks which transport it 
to the plant. There the coal is first 
weighed on a 20-ton Fairbanks truck 
scale before it is dumped from the 
trucks into the hopper of an elevator 
feeding the 300-ton concrete coal-mill 
feed bin at the south end of the kiln 
building. 

A table feeder, driven by a variable- 
speed motor controlled from the kiln- 
operating panel, feeds the coal from 
this bin to the 54%-ft. by 24-ft. F. L. 
Smidth Tirax direct-firing coal-drying 
and grinding mill. The feed end of 
the mill is supported on a tire and slide- 
shoe bearings and the discharge end 
by a trunnion running on an oil- 
lubricated water-cooled bearing. The 
feed end of the mill shell has four dry- 
ing clinders 10 ft. long and the dis- 
charge end has two grinding chambers 
about 16 ft. long. 

The coal mill operates on the air- 
swept principle and hot air drawn from 
an outlet at the top of the Unax grate 
cooler is introduced to the mill at the 
coal feeder. In the mill the air dries 
the coal, which is drawn with it from 
the mill and blown into the kiln by a 
special fan. A rectangular steel riser 
at the discharge end of the mill acts 
as a final separator which prevents any 
oversize coal from leaving the mill, the 
tailings being carried back into the 
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grinding chamber by a return screw. 
An auxiliary fan installed on the 
burner’s platform blows cold air 
through the outer portion of the double 
coal pipe to prevent it from becoming 
overheated and also blows the flame 
away from the end of the pipe. The 
coal pipe has an outer shell of heat- 
resisting steel. 

Thermometers indicate the inlet and 
outlet air temperatures of the coal mill 
and orifice gages on the inlet pipes 
of both fans are calibrated to read in 
cubic feet of air per minute on a chart 
furnished with the mill. A differential 
gage gives the difference in draft be- 
tween the feed and discharge ends of 
the mill. The hot-air pipes leading 
from the cooler to the coal-mill inlet 
have manually-controlled dampers and 
a cold-air inlet is provided to temper 
the air according to the amount of 
moisture in the coal. With coal run 
ning from 4 to 5 per cent. moisture, the 
air at the inlet end of the mill averages 
370 deg. F. The air leaving the mill 
with the coal is the primary air for 
the kiln. This has a temperature of 
about 140 deg. F. and forms from 15 
to 20 per cent. of the air entering the 
kiln. 

In this article frequent references 
have been made to the kiln operating 
control panel which is located on the 
burner’s ‘platform and it is from this 
panel that the kiln and all its aux- 
iliaries are operated or upon which 





Remote-control mechanism which operates 
louvre damper regulating the kiln draft. 


their performance is indicated. It was 
designed and supplied by F. L. Smidth 
& Co. The following list gives the dif- 
ferent things indicated or recorded on 
the panel board. 

Recorded 


Slurry-feeder r.p.m. Indicated 


Slurry-feeder revolutions 
Draft-fan amperes Indicated 


Louvre-damper setting at feed 
end of kiln 


Draft at feed end of kiln 


Indicated 
Indicated 
Exit-gas temperates Indicated and 
recorded 
COz2 in exit gases Indicated and 
recorded 
Indicated and 
recorded 


CO + He in exit gases 
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The kiln-control panel with switchboard at the left. 


Kiln speed (sec. per rev.) Indicated 


Kiln revolutions Recorded 


Kiln-drive amperes Indicated 

Draft at discharge end of kiln. . Indicated 

Kiln temperatures at the rmo- 
couples No. 1 and No. 2 Indicated and 
recorded 


Cooler-fan amperes Indicated 


Indicated and 
recorded 


Cool-fan air weight per min 


Clinker temperature leaving 


cooler 


Indicated and 
recorded 
Coal mill—Feed-motor revolu- 
tions Indicated 


Coal mill—Amperes Indicated 


Coal mill—Fan amperes Indicated 
Coal mill—Damper opening Indicated 
Coal mill—Auxiliary fan am- 

peres Indicated 
Coal mill—tInlet-air temperature . Indicated 
Coal mill—Discharge-air temper- 

ature Indicated 
Coal mill—Mill differential draft. Indicated 
Coal mill—Mill-fan orifice draft. Indicated 


Coal mill—Auxiliary fan orifice 
draft Indicated 


All the above instruments give in- 
formation necessary to the economical 
operation of the kiln. 

Gypsum is purchased from mines in 
Nova Scotia and is delivered to the 
company’s dock on the Bay of Quinte 
in single-deck Canadian lake steamers 





Two 4-in. pumps handle the slurry from the 
mill sump to correcting tanks. 












or in the company’s self-unloading boat 
“Bulkarrier.” It is then unloaded into 
railway cars by a locomotive crane and 
placed in a storage yard adjacent to the 
coal storage. It is reclaimed from the 
storage and transported in trucks to the 
gypsum-storage bins which are located 





Two 4-in. pumps transfer clay slip from 
storage basin to correcting-tank feeder. 


over the pan conveyor that carries the 
clinker to the clinker storage. The 
trucks dump the gypsum into a con 
crete hopper from which it is elevated 
to a 36-in. by 24-in. Jeffrey swing-ham- 
mer crusher which discharges the minus 
Y4-in. product into a 20-ft. by 24-ft. by 
30-ft. concrete storage bin. 

The clinker is discharged from the 
cooler at a temperature of about 350 
deg. F. on a continuous-bucket pan con- 
veyor which passes under the gypsum- 
storage bin where the proper amount 
of gypsum is added to the clinker 
through a reciprocating feeder to con- 
trol the setting time of the cement. 

The clinker storage consists of four 
reinforced-concrete bins which have a 
total capacity of 20,000 bbl. and were 
formerly used as dried-rock storage bins. 
These bins are encircled with a Mc- 
Caslin conveyor which fills or empties 
the bins and also delivers the clinker 
and gypsum to two short belt-conveyors. 
These conveyors distribute to bins above 
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eht No. 66 Smidth Kominuters which 
ire used for preliminary grinding of the 
inker. From the Kominuters the ma- 
rial is elevated and conveyed to bins 
ibove the eight No. 16 Smidth finish- 
zrinding tube-mills. The Kominuters 
ire belt-driven by 100-hp., 600-r.p.m. 
notors, and the tube-mills by 200-hp., 
00 r.p.m. motors through Falk re- 
lucers. The present clinker-grinding 

\| was formerly the raw-grinding mill 
the old dry-process plant. Improve- 
nents made in this department con- 
sisted mainly of reducer drives con- 
rected to the tube-mills and to all 
the elevators and conveyors. The 
ement from the tube-mills is conveyed 
'y screw conveyors to an 8-in. Fuller- 
Kinyon Style B pump which sends the 

ment to the two cement stockhouses. 

Che cement storage and packing de- 
irtments have not been changed in 





Loading bin of commercial-stone 


plant. 
Office at right. 


Five hundred thousand bar- 

of cement can be stored in the 
tockhouses, and while they are low- 
ype houses, the cement can be re- 
1imed at moderate cost. The cement 
or car shipments is sacked in two mod- 
rn packhouses, each containing four 
sates packers, from which the sacked 
ment is conveyed to the cars by belt- 
nveyors. A bag cleaning and storage 
lepartment is provided to care for the 
\andling of both cloth and paper bags. 
Considerable bulk cement has been 
shipped in cars from this plant, and 
these cars are weighed on a 125-ton 


Way. 





Th 


e induced-draft kiln fan with variable- 
speed motor. 
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Slurry-feed drive consisting of variable re- 
ducer, speed reducer and silent chain. 


Fairbanks track scale which is located 
between the packhouse tracks. 

Cement is also shipped in bulk from 
this plant by water. <A _belt-conveyor 
in a cross tunnel underneath the floor 
of Stockhouse No. | conveys and ele- 
vates cement to a concrete silo of 15,000- 
bbl. capacity. Cement is discharged 
from this conveyor over a Tyler Hum- 
mer screen which breaks up or removes 
any lumps which may have formed in 
storage. From this silo cement is drawn 
on another inclined belt-conveyor which 
passes through a long conveyor bridge 
from which the cement is discharged 
through swinging-swiveled chutes into 
the hold of the company’s Diesel-elec- 
tric self-discharging ship “Cement- 
karrier.” A Merrick Weightometer on 
this conveyor weighs the bulk ship- 
ments. This ship transports the cement 
to the company’s storage silos and pack- 
ing plant in Toronto. From Toronto 
cement is distributed to all points in 
the city by truck, and to all other points 
in the vicinity by rail. 

As has been previously stated in this 
article the old buildings were used 
wherever possible in the new plant 
lay-out. The raw-grinding department 
and the clay and slurry correcting, mix- 
ing and storage basins are all inclosed in 
what was formerly the dried-rock and 
clay-storage building. These buildings 
adjoin the kiln building and are kept 
warm in winter by the heat from the 
kiln. New roofs were placed on these 
buildings, and new stucco walls and 
windows were placed where necessary. 
The clinker mill is housed in what was 
the old raw-mill building and the only 
work required on this building was the 
construction of a new roof. The use 
of the old buildings enabled the com- 
pany to carry out the reconstruction 
program at a very reasonable cost. 

A reinforced-concrete water tank of 
50,000-gal. capacity was constructed 
to insure a secure water supply for the 
wet-process plant. This tank was 
erected by the use of continuous moving 
forms and is perfectly water-tight. The 
machine shop, electrical shop, stores, 
wash-room and air compressors were 
all concentrated in one building, which 


simplifies the heating and servicing of 
these departments. 

All the power used in the operation of 
this plant is purchased from the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
and is delivered to the plant at 44,000 
v., 3-phase, 60 cycles. Transformers 
in the company’s substation step the 
current down to 2,200 v. and 550 v. for 
distribution to the various plant de- 
partments. Twenty-two-hundred- volt 
motors are used on the raw-grinding 
mills, the air compressors and the motor- 
generator sets. Five-hundred-and-fifty- 
volt a.-c. motors are used in all other 
departments, except for the kiln and 
induced-draft fan drives in the kiln 
department, where 550-v. direct-cur- 
rent motors are used in order to secure 
the necessary speed control. 

Two motor-generator sets are in- 
stalled in the compressor room—one 
consisting of a 435-hp., 2,200-v. motor 
direct-connected to a 300-kw. d.-c. gen- 
erator which supplies direct-current 
power for the electric yard locomotive, 
and the other consisting of a 400-hp., 
2,200-v. motor direct-connected to a 200- 
kw. dc. generator which supplies 
power for the direct-current motors in 
the kiln department. Two air com- 
pressors supply air for general mill 
purposes at 90 lb. pressure and are each 
driven by a 200-hp., 2,200-v. motor 
mounted on the compressor crank-shaft. 
Air for agitating the slurry is reduced 
to 50 Ib. pressure. The power circuits 
for all the new departments are 3- 
wire lead-covered cables laid under 
ground in fiber-lined conduits — all 
other circuits are carried overhead. 


Cement Production in 
Germany Rises Sharply 


The curve of German cement pro- 
duction is rising sharply, being boosted 
by the unprecedented volume of private 
and state construction. The latter in- 
cludes a most ambitious network of 
modern automobile roads, airports, and 
military construction. During the first 
quarter of 1936 cement production con- 
tinued to increase and showed an im- 
provement of 80 per cent. over the same 
period in 1935, the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines reports. Cement production for 
the first-quarter periods of the last 4 
years was: 1933, 536,000 metric tons; 
1934, 1,078,000 tons; 1935, 1,130,000 
tons: and 1936, 1,989,000 tons. 

In 1935, cement production (8,400,- 
000 tons) was more than double that of 
1933 (3,400,000 tons). Exports in 1935 
exceeded those of 1934 by more than 
100 per cent. and continued to climb in 
1936; for the first 5 months of 1936 they 
rose to a record figure of 242,617 tons, 


or three times the corresponding figure 
for 1934, 
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By WM. E. HILLIARD 
Vice-President, 
The New Haven Trap Rock Co. 


DEPRECIATION AND OBSOLESCENCE 
IN THE CRUSHED-STONE INDUSTRY 


EPRECIATION and obsolescence 
D are extremely important items in 

determining the cost of product 
in the crushed-stone industry, and in 
presenting a balance-sheet that properly 
reflects the condition of the business. 
Depreciation is a decline in the value of 
property which is certain to occur as a 
result of wear and tear, along with 
gradual obsolescence. It is due to the 
possession and use of the assets and 
therefore is a part of the cost of oper 
ating; and is to be distinguished from 
fluctuations in value due to causes out 
side the business itself. 

Estimates made in advance to cover 
depreciation are based on past experi- 
ence and general practice; but they are 
always estimates only, as it is not pos- 
sible to determine exactly the years of 
life in a depreciable asset, such as a new 
machine, for example, because much 
depends upon the extent to which such 
equipment is used. If business is good, 
the machine may be run full time every 
day. If business is bad, the quarry may 
be reduced to part time or even shut 
down entirely for long intervals, in 
which case the wear and tear will be 
obviously very much less than when the 
machine is operated full time. On the 
other hand, when the machine is oper- 
ated overtime it may wear out much 
faster than it would if used for ordinary 
operation. In the crushed-stone indus- 
try, where the machinery receives hard 
usage in the ordinary course of business, 
the depreciation rates will be higher 
than in many other kinds of manufac 
turing. 

It is also true that even expensive 
crushers or screening equipment may 
suddenly become out of date due to the 
invention and perfection of new and 
improved equipment. We regularly ex 
pect some gradual obsolescence to take 
place in a quarry and crushing plant, 
which is taken care of in the regular 
rates of depreciation. But extraordinary 
obsolescence may often become sud 
denly a matter involving large sums of 
money. When it has occurred or when 
it is clear that it will occur in the near 
future it will have to be treated as an 
unusual loss in addition to the normal 
depreciation rate. 
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Depreciation in the crushed-stone in- 
dustry is usually written off by one of 
the following four methods, or in some 
cases by a combination of two or more 
of these methods: 

1. Straightline or fixed-percentage 
method. 

2. The diminishing-balance method. 

3. The unit-of-production method. 

4. The composite-rate method. 

Straight-Line Method.—The straight- 
line method consists of equal annual 
installments distributed over the useful 
life of the property. By this method 
each separate crusher or unit of produc- 
tion is estimated when it is purchased 
to have a certain number of years of 
life under ordinary operating condi- 
tions; and then each year’s proportion 
is deducted annually. A machine cost- 
ing $10,000 and estimated to last ten 
years would be written off at the rate 
of $1,000 per year. But consideration 
needs to be given to the estimated sal- 
vage value, if any, at the end of the 
period. In the case of a machine cost- 
ing $10,000, estimated life of ten years, 
it might perhaps be estimated that the 
final salvage value would be $1,000. In 
that case the annual rate of depreciation 
would be $900 a year for ten years. Or 
$1,000 per year might be written off for 
nine years and if the salvage value at 
the end was found to be $1,000, no fur- 
ther depreciation would be entered for 
the tenth year, as the residual value in 
the books would represent the salvage 
value of the asset itself. 

Diminishing-Balance Method. — By 
the diminishing-balance method, in the 
case of a machine costing $10,000 and 
estimated to last ten years, 10 per cent. 
is deducted the first year, leaving 
$9,000. The second year 10 per cent. 
of the $9,000 is deducted, leaving $8,100 
as the residual value. The third year 
$810 is deducted, and so on to the end, 
each annual installment being 10 per 
cent. of the remaining value. When 
this method is used it would be found 
that at the end of the tenth year there 
would still be some residual value in 
the asset which should correspond 
closely to the salvage value. Some 
authorities consider this a good method 
because the larger depreciation per year 





Mr. Hilliard is treasurer of the 
National Crushed Stone Assn. and is 
well known as a credit and account- 
ing expert in his city and state. Be- 
fore joining the New Haven Trap 
Rock Co., in 1918 he was engaged 
in the lumber and builders’ supply 
business in New Haven. A graduate 
of Yale, class of 1899, he is also ac- 
tive in the management of a railroad. 


is taken early when the value of the 
machine really does drop more rapidly; 
and, furthermore, as the machine be- 
comes older toward the latter part of 
the period, less depreciation is written 
off annually but presumably more 
money will have to be spent each year 
for repairs and up-keep to have the unit 
operate efficiently. 

Unit-of-Production Method. — Some 
authorities consider that in the produc- 
tion of natural resources, such as those 
of mines and quarries, the most scien- 
tific method is to distribute the depre- 
ciation over the units of production in 
such a way that when the deposit is 
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vholly exhausted the plant and equip- 
ment will have been adequately extin- 
guished on the books by depreciation. 
Let us assume that a quarry for pro- 
ducing crushed stone is estimated to 
ontain 1,000,000 tons of recoverable 
material. If the crushing plant and 
other equipment cost $100,000, the rate 
of depreciation over the whole period 
necessary to use up the whole deposit 
would be 10 c. per ton. If the pro- 
du tion of one year was 76,000 tons, the 
dey eciation for that year would be 
written off as $7,600. If in the next 
year the production was 110,000 tons, 
the depreciation would then be $11,000. 
it would appear that this method could 
vell be used in the case of smaller and 
vell-defined deposits where a very ac- 
urate estimate of the deposit could be 
made in advance, and where it is prob- 
ible that the deposits will be entirely 
used up within a short period of years. 
In the case of a large deposit, which 
would be used up only after a long 
period of time, it would be more difh- 
ult to determine the proper rate to be 
used, although, of course, as the years 
passed and more accurate estimates 
ould be made of the recoverable ton- 
nage, the rate could be adjusted occa- 
sionally in accordance with the facts. 
Composite Method.—By the compos- 
method an average rate is deter- 
mined and applied to the total cost of 
ill plant and equipment items. How- 
ver, such items as automobiles and 
motor trucks, which depreciate very 
rapidly, are kept separate and depre- 
ciated at rates usually between 20 and 
33 per cent. 
The composite rate may be illustrated 
is follows: 





RATES OF DEPRECIATION 
WHICH HAVE BEEN USED 
IN MINES AND QUARRIES 
(Reproduced from Treasury Bulletin 


DEPRECIATION STUDIES, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, January, 1931.) 


Per Cent. 
Blacksmith-shop equipment .. 624 
Carpenter-shop equipment .. 5 


Mine cars, steel ......... 10 
Mine cars, wood .......... 20 
Crushers, gyratory ....... 6% 
Crushers, jaw............. 6% 
Crushers, roll .............10 
Drills, air or steam... ....... 20 


Bucket-elevators ......... 10 
| Saree 
Hoists, electric or steam.... 5 
Loaders, mechanical........ 14 
Locomotives, gas and oil... .10 
Locomotives, steam........ 624 
Scales, platform . oe 
Screens ..... at Were” 10 
Shovels, electric or steam... 644 
Tramways, aérial .. .... 6% 











Rates of Depreciation—tIn all the 
four methods which have just been de- 
scribed the depreciation rates are based 
on actual cost, and should never be 
applied to book values which have been 
appreciated beyond the actual cost of 
the depreciable assets. 

Due allowance must also be made in 
all cases for salvage value at the end 
of the useful life of the asset. Some 
plants and equipment may have con- 
siderable salvage value for other pur- 
poses; while other plants and equip- 


the rates of depreciation in any quarry 
and crushing plant should be partly the 
product of general experience in the in- 
dustry and partly the result of purely 
local conditions. 

Obsolescence.— Ordinary obsoles- 
cence, as we have seen, refers to 
obsolescence which is gradually accru- 
ing due to the normal progress of in- 
vention and the arts, but which can not 
be definitely ascertained. It is simply 
given some weight and included in the 
regular rates for depreciation. 

Extraordinary obsolescence, on the 
other hand, is sudden in its occurrence. 
For instance, a change in the manufac- 
ture of a certain product, which is one 
of several products that a concern makes, 
may make it necessary to discontinue 
that line. The special machinery used 
in making that one product is sud- 
denly of no operating value to the 
concern, although the machinery itself 
may be only a few years old. In such 
cases the cost, less the depreciation al- 
ready written off on that machinery and 
less the salvage value, becomes a loss 
for the year in which the use of the 
machinery is suddenly discontinued. If 
it is known more than a year in ad- 
vance that such an asset is going to 
become obsolete at some exact or ap- 
proximate future date, the extraordi- 
nary obsolescence would then be spread 
over the two or more years and not be 
left to be written off all at once at the 
end of the period. 

Extraordinary obsolescence may be 
due to a shifting of business centers, a 
loss of trade, prohibitory laws, new zon- 
ing restrictions, a change from steam to 
electric power, the sudden invention of 
greatly improved machinery which will 
be adopted by competing concerns and 
therefore must be installed to cut op- 





Annual erating costs, and various other causes 
Buildincs Cost Rate Depreciation which are entirely different from the 
ulldINgs . ........$ 50,000 3% $ 1,500 wear and tear of ordinary use. 
Equipment, Ist group ........ 80,000 5% 4,000 
Equipment, 2nd group ....... 50,000 7% 3,500 
Equipment, 3rd_ group 57,000 10% 5,700 
237,000 $14,700 Detroit Rock-Salt Mine 











Paw oe aN TOE HS i Located Within Busy City 


By dividing the total cost into the 
total annual depreciation of $14,700 we 
find the rate to be 6.2 per cent. The 
rate of 6.2 per cent. of the total cost is, 
therefore, applied annually until the 
whole cost has been extinguished. 

This method has the merit of sim- 
plicity. However, the use of an 
average, composite rate assumes the 
normal retirement of assets both before 
and after the average life has been 
reached. So that ordinarily this method 
does not allow for any short-lived asset 
to be retired separately when it has 
been used up; because it is balanced in 
the average rate by long-lived assets 
such as buildings. 
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ment may be almost entirely worthless 
and have only a little value, or none at 
all, as junk. In most cases in the 
crushed-stone industry the probable sal- 
vage value would be low. 

No set rates can apply universally 
for similar or identical assets in differ- 
ent locations. In one locality, for in- 
stance, steam boilers may depreciate 7! 
per cent. per year and in another local- 
ity they may depreciate 15 per cent., 
depending on the use to which the 
boiler is to be put, the climate, the 
chemical composition of the water used, 
the class of labor tending the boiler, 
the grade and quality of the coal used, 
and various other factors. Therefore, 


The world’s second largest salt mine 
is located almost underneath the feet of 
the citizens of Detroit. The mine 1s 
near Fort street and Oakwood boule- 
vard, in the Motor City. The only salt 
mine that surpasses the Detroit mine in 
production is at Retsof, N. Y. 

The mine at Detroit is operated by 
the Detroit Rock Salt company, a sub- 
sidiary of the International Salt Co., 
Inc., and is located 1,135 feet below the 
surface of the ground. It has two 
shafts, the larger one, sixteen feet in 
diameter, being used for bringing the 
salt to the surface and the smaller one 
for transporting men and supplies to 
and from the mine. 
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N excellent illustration of the 
benefits which can be obtained 
through the application of the 

latest methods in the production of ce- 
ment is furnished by the plant of the 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co. at 
Cowan, Tenn. This plant, built in 
1927, is a wet-process operation using 
clay and limestone for raw materials, 
and has a flow-sheet of the type which 
has become almost standardized in the 
industry. Early in the summer of 1935 
a Lee grate-type clinker cooler was in- 
stalled on one of the two 150-ft. rotary 
kilns in this plant and has greatly im- 
proved its operation. A substantial in- 
crease in capacity has been accompanied 
by a decrease in fuel consumption per 
barrel of clinker produced. Other 
benefits include an increase in the 
grindability of the clinker. 

A complete description of this plant 
was published in the June 5, 1929, is- 
sue of Pir aNnp Quarry and there have 


Kiln hood with coal pipe and connection to 
cooler. 
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General view of plant of Cumberland Portland Cement Co. at Cowan, Tenn. Office in foreground, kiln building in center background. 


GRATE-TYPE COOLER IMPROVES CLINKER 


been only slight changes made since 
that time. Improvements are now 
under way in the crushing department 
but these will not materially affect the 
operation of the burning department 
and will be described in a later article. 

Raw-material grinding is done by 
two No. 726 Allis-Chalmers Compeb 
mills, and the slurry is mixed and 
blended before being fed to the two 10- 
ft. by 150-ft. rotary kilns. The kiln to 
which the Lee cooler is connected has 
been in almost steady operation since 
the installation of this unit, making it 
possible to compare its present opera- 
tion with the results previously ob- 
tained. 

The kiln is fired with pulverized 
coal with a heat value averaging about 
12,000 B.t.u. per lb. and a 13-per cent. 
ash content. The coal feeder is of the 
twin-screw type and is driven through 
a Reeves variable-speed drive. The 
original fan supplying primary air has 









Part of kiln with grate cooler in background. 
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been replaced by a larger one, a Sirocco 
Size 55-E unit, driven by a 40-hp. Gen 
eral Electric motor. 

Ring trouble in the kiln, which was 
formerly an annoyance, has been elim 
inated. Now a much more even coat 
ing of the kiln lining is obtained and 
when a ring does form, as happens at 
infrequent intervals, it can easily be 
burned out by merely slowing down 
the kiln for about 30 min. 

The Lee Process clinker cooler is of 
the standard type similar to several 
previous installations which have been 
described in Pir anp Quarry. The 
lay-out in the kiln department was such 
that it was possible to make this a 
straight-line installation with the 
clinker being discharged directly into 
the cooler below and continuing in the 
same direction through the cooler 
which in turn discharges the clinker di 
rect to storage. 

According to Frank Pearson, super 





Coal feeder and fan with cooler pipe and 
stack. 
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nt, this factor alone means a 
ntial saving, as it is not necessary 
yn the clinker or allow it to cool. 
linker leaves the cooler at a tem- 
re about 20 deg. above that of 
tmosphere and can be ground im- 
tely. The extra expense of stor- 
ind rehandling, according to Mr. 
is now eliminated and the 
storage and handling depart- 

is no longer needed. Under for- 
ynditions it was necessary to keep 
10,000 bbl. of clinker in storage 
times, a considerable inventory 


kiln draft has been reduced con- 
ly and as a result there is little 
lust and the plant is much 





riable reducer, speed reducer and chain 
driving cooler grate. 


than formerly. The cooler pre- 
the secondary air to about 1,200 
F. at a rate of about 11,000 cu.ft. 
in. and the primary air to 300 
F. at about 3,000 cu.ft. per min. 
erage increase in production has 
|\2 per cent. and this has been ac- 
inied by a 13-per cent. decrease 
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View of cooler from discharge end showing 
connections to fan duct. 


in the amount of fuel required per bbl. 
of clinker burned. According to W. S. 
Ernst, chemist, there has also been a 
noticeable increase in the quality and 
grindability of the clinker. The 
amount of free lime in the clinker has 
also been materially lowered and the 
tensile strength of the cement produced 
runs about 25 |b. higher at 3, 7 and 28 
days than that of the cement formerly 
produced. Exit-gas temperatures at 
the stack are now about 1,100 deg. F. 
compared with former temperatures of 
about 1,250 deg. 

The cooler drag-chain is driven by a 
3-hp. G.E. induction motor through a 
Reeves No. 0 inclosed variable-speed 
transmission, a Palmer-Bee herring- 
bone-gear reducer and chain. The 
Sirocco Size 514 AHS blower for sec- 
ondary air is direct-driven by a 75-hp. 
G.E. induction motor. Additional 
equipment has been added to the kiln- 
control board. This includes a Hoskins 
recording pyrometer for the exit air 
from the cooler, a Foxboro Stabilog 
which shows in cu.ft. per min. the 
volume of air coming from the main 


Feed end of cooler with drag chain below and air ducts and fan at left. 
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Control board with instruments which con- 
trol and record operations. 


blower, draft gages, switches, etc. 
There are also pilot lights which show 
when the two fans, the dust screw and 
the clinker drag are running. The en- 
tire installation has been made with a 
neatness characteristic of this plant, 
which is one of the cleanest in the in- 
dustry. 





Burma Goes Independent; 
To Build Cement Mill 


During the last half decade imports 
of cement into Burma have been stead- 
ily increasing, the British Empire, In- 
dia and Japan supplying the country’s 
requirements. This has been due 
largely to the lowering of prices to con- 
form with those existing in other coun- 
tries. As a result, agitation for native 
producing facilities to render Burma 
independent of foreign sources of sup- 
ply has resulted. Recently the Burma 
Cement Co., Ltd., was formed, accord- 
ing to a report to the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines from U. S. Consul Winfield 
Scott of Rangoon. 

The newly-organized Burma Cement 
Co., Ltd., has a capital of 3,500,000 
rupees, divided into 350,000 shares of 
10 rupees each, of which 277,500 shares 
of similar denominations have been al- 
lotted to Steel Bros. & Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don; the Cement Marketing Co. of In- 
dia, Ltd., Bombay; the Indo-Burma Pe- 
troleum Co., Ltd., Rangoon; and the 
Tunnel Portland Cement Manufactur- 
ers, Ltd., London, and its nominees. 
Forty thousand shares at 10 rupees each 
are now being offered for public sub- 
scription. 

As far as the interests of Burma are 
concerned, the Burma Cement Co., 
Ltd., is not included in the merger of 
the Indian companies, but those com- 
panies, through the Cement Marketing 
Co. of India, Ltd., hold an interest in 
the Burma Cement Co., Ltd., and the 
terms of the merger include an agree 
ment by the Indian cement companies 
to sell to the Associated Cement Com- 
panies, Ltd., their respective holdings 
in the Burma Cement Co., Ltd., at the 
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nominal tully-paid price of the shares. 
As the amalgamated cement companies 
have subscribed for shares in the Burma 
Cement Co., Ltd., ratably, the sale of 
the shares at their nominal fully-paid 
price, notwithstanding that the shares 
are now at a premium, the arrangement 
is considered fair and equitable. It is 
felt that this substantial interest in the 
Burma Cement Co., Ltd., will be of 
mutual interest in eliminating any ele 
ment of competition, and both com 
panies will therefore work for the gen- 
eral advancement of the industry. It is 
apparent that with this association, the 
local company will benefit very greatly 
from the experience and support of the 
very great organization in India. 
Construction of the new cement plant 
near Thayetmyo, Upper Burma, on the 
Irrawaddy River, is progressing rapidly 
with the view of placing the cement on 


the market at the earliest opportunity. 
As an indication of local confidence in 
the new company, shares are reported 
reliably as having doubled in price. The 
plant, it is reported, will be capable of 
satisfying Burma’s demand for cement 
which, in view of the increasing gen- 
eral popularity of concrete construction, 
both public and private, in the larger 
coastal and inland residential and com- 
mercial centers, should increase mate- 
rially with the gradual return of favor- 
able economic conditions in this Prov- 
ince. 

The fuel for the operation of the 
plant at Thayetmyo will be natural gas, 
which is piped from two gas wells 
owned by the Indo-Burma Petroleum 
Co., Ltd., Rangoon, and a further fu- 
ture source has been arranged. The 
limestone and clay deposits embrace an 
area of 215 acres. 


Change from Steam to Diesel 


Power Proves Economical 


By VICTOR J. MILL 
President, 
Lawrence Machine & Pump Corp. 


NE of the noteworthy plant mod- 
ernizations of the current year 
in the sand-and-gravel industry 

is that of Ulster Davis, Inc., of Rensse 
laer, N. Y. This company is engaged 
in supplying sand to the brick man 
ufacturers on the Hudson River be 
low Albany for which this region is 
noted. The sand is dredged from the 
Hudson River, where it is found in scat 
tered layers or bars of comparatively 
shallow depth. It is very fine and sharp 
and is comparatively free of foreign 
matter. 

Until the present season this company 
operated its dredge with steam power 
but on account of its high operating cost 
and because of its favorable experience 
with Diesel engines on other equipment 
it decided to install a new pump driven 
by a Diesel engine. The pump selected 
is an 8-in. Lawrence standard dredging 
pump made by the Lawrence Machine & 
Pump Corp., Lawrence, Mass. It 1s 
driven by a 60-hp., Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesel engine operating at 800 r.p.m. 
and driving the pump through a reduc 
tion gear at 500 r.p.m. 

The dredge is equipped with only a 
plain 8-in. suction as it is desired to 
dredge only the clean, loose sand. 

The material is discharged over a 
flat screen at the rear of the dredge, and 
ali material over 1 in. is rejected and 
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wasted overboard. The water with the 
sand which passes through the screen is 
led into a sand-drag or wash-box, where 
the sand is dewatered and loaded on 
a scow alongside by means of a belt- 
conveyor. 

One of the pictures shows a good view 
of the front of the dredge and also of 











Type of dredge pump used. 


the belt-conveyor. The screen and the 
discharge pipe can be seen at the aft 
end of the dredge. Another view shows 
particularly well the sand-drag and the 
discharge pipe and screen. 

The pump is of the latest type and is 
equipped throughout with Shafer, self 
aligning, heavy-duty roller bearings. 

The output of the plant averages 70 
cu.yd. per hr. and has run as high as 
100 cu.yd. per hr. This is unusually 
high for a plant of this size and type 
and indicates efficient operation and 
management. 

The normal vacuum reading is from 
22 to 24 in. and indicates that the pump 
is working at its utmost. 

This change has increased the output 
more than 25 per cent. and at the same 
time has effected a large saving in the 
cost of operation of the dredge. 


Two views of the sand dredge loading a scow, showing the sand drag, screen, discharge pipe 
and loading conveyor. 
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The Operation of a Successful 


Ready-Mixed-Concrete Service 


mixed-concrete plant can begin or 
continue operation unless the ulti- 
mate customer is completely “sold.” 
Che word “sold” does not mean the 
mere making of a sale, for any pro- 
ducer who confines his efforts to this 
unction only will not continue in busi- 
ss long. If he is interested in the fu- 
re, his sales efforts will be supple- 
ented by a complete concrete service 
ilculated to hold customers after the 
itial sale is made. There is no longer 
iny place in the industry for the fly-by- 
\ight operator for the obvious reason 
that this type of operator can not offer 
serious competition to anyone who is 
up on his toes and conscientiously try- 
ng to offer a product and service of 
ue, 


| [ goes without saying that no ready- 


Personnel—tn the plant of average 
ize the service can be most efficiently 
handled by one man with complete au- 
thority over the plant. His duties may 
be divided into three distinct functions: 
|) plant operation, (2) technical con- 
trol, and (3) job servicing. Obviously 
the members of the sales force are not 
usually qualified for this work because 
of their training and temperament. 
(he most suitable man is one who has 
had a technical training. but has re- 
tained a practical bent, augmented if 
possible by construction experience or 
it least an ability to acquire it. While 
the foregoing may sound paradoxical, 
nen of this type can be obtained to the 
profit of the producer. Technical abil- 
ity is necessary to insure the unvarying 
quality of the product at the lowest 
cost; it also tends to produce more ef- 
hcient methods of operation. Needless 
to say, a practical man is necessary if 
production is desired, and no job can 
be properly serviced if the needs and 
problems of the customers are not thor- 
oughly understood and appreciated. 

Plant Lay-out and Site-—No plant 
should be built indiscriminately; its size 
and lay-out should be the result of a 
thorough study. Perhaps it is best to 
start or remain small, but the set-up 
should be efficient, large or small. Mere 
eficiency, however, will not produce 
oncrete at a profit, if the plant is twice 
is large as need be, or if it is necessary 
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to haul the concrete for 4 or 5 mi. be- 
fore entering the marketing area proper. 

The yard should allow easy access 
and exit for the trucks and plenty of 
facilities for washing equipment. The 
disposal of wash water is an individual 
problem, depending on the site and its 
size. Under no circumstances should 
waste concrete be allowed to accumu- 
late. It is much cheaper to haul it im- 
mediately to a dump or, failing that, 
the concrete should be flooded with wa- 
ter so that it will not be necessary to 
resort to blasting to remove it even- 
tually from the yard. A few piles of 
set concrete will cost many times their 
former sale value before they can be 
disposed of, as many operators know to 
their sorrow. 

Material Handling and Storage.— 
There are various good ways of han- 
dling aggregates, one of which will 
prove to be best suited to each individ- 
ual site. The storage should not be 
larger than is necessary to insure con- 
tinuous production. This will depend 
on the nearness and dependability of 
the supply as well as the reliability of 
the handling equipment proper. The 
covering of stored aggregates seems a 
waste of money, especially if the turn- 
over is rapid. pStock-piles may be large, 
if space allows and much winter opera- 
tion is expected, for it is easier to take 
materials from a stock-pile than from 
frozen cars. 

The handling equipment should be 
kept in reliable operating condition and 
any unit which is continually causing 
delays because of breakdown should be 
replaced, as the producer can not ex- 
pect customers to continue using his 
concrete if they must regularly submit 
to costly delays. If the bin-loading 
equipment is shaky, the bin capacity 
should be large, and so on down the 
line. Trouble is rarely encountered 
with cement-handling machinery and, 
accordingly, there is no need for four 
or five cement bins in the average plant. 

Mixing and Delivery Equipment.— 
There does not seem to be any definite 
yardstick from which we can determine 
the proper size of the mixer or the num- 
ber of agitators or truck-mixers neces- 
sary to do the job adequately. 


In a central-mixing plant the mixer 
may be of the same size as the delivery 
unit, or it may have only half the ca- 
pacity, but never less. The latter might 
be best for a plant of average size using 
both large and small units, but if the 
plant is large and the majority of the 
units are of large capacity, the mixer 
should be of corresponding size. 

This brings us to the question of the 
capacity of the agitators or truck mixers. 
Only a detailed study will give the an- 
swer, as it will depend on such factors 
as the average length of haul, the type 
of surface traveled, and the type of jobs 
furnished, — whether large contracts, 
small retail work, or miscellaneous jobs, 
both large and small. In turn the large 
contracts can be broken down into 
building, paving or industrial work. A 
good rule of thumb might be large 
trucks for large plants and small trucks 
for small plants. In any event no plant 
should be without the services of a few 
small trucks to take care of the inevi- 
table fractional loads that are ordered 
and to insure deliveries where condi- 
tions of headroom or clearance prohibit 
the economical use of large units. 

Winter Operation—A rather com- 
plete treatise on winter operation can 
be found in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Concrete Institute for March-April, 
1934. Two articles, written by Messrs. 
R. B. Young and Wilfrid Schnarr, are 
on the subject of general winter opera- 
tion, and most operators will profit from 
a study of their contents. By all means 
supply enough heating facilities to do 
the job, as an extra $50 or so spent at 
the outset may mean a saving of $500 
later on. While it is manifestly impos- 
sible to operate as easily or cheaply in 
winter as in summer, no trouble should 
be encountered in furnishing all the 
concrete a customer may require in any 
sort of weather. 

Technical Control—T he producer 
should bend all his efforts to operate on 
a strength and quality basis, either par- 
tially or entirely. Eventually all ready- 
mixed-concrete plants must produce a 
quality product or they can not justify 
their existence. 

Preliminary Tests—Before using or 
buying any materials they should be 
tested for their quality and economy. 
Since any aggregate plant large enough 
to supply the needs of a ready-mixed- 
concrete plant will have the facilities to 
furnish a sound product, it is only nec- 
essary to check the grading, sizes of 
coarse aggregate, etc. If there are sev- 
eral plants from which to choose, the 
product of one may prove to be the 
most economical (if all prices are equal ) 
due to voidage, grading of fine aggre- 
gate, etc. The apparent specific grav- 
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ity, absorption and uniformity of the 
grading should be determined and re- 
corded as this information will be nec- 
essary in the design of mixes. 


In all probability several brands of 
cement will be used, and they will vary 
in fineness, compressive strength and 
yield. Individual strength curves should 
be obtained for each cement, using 
standard mixes and varying the water- 
cement ratio over the range of use ex- 
pected. 

If possible, the aggregate plant and 
at least one cement mill should be vis- 
ited and a thorough study made of their 
operation. An understanding of the 
methods and problems of production 
will be rewarded by a more intelligent 
and economical use of the materials. A 
spirit of coéperation may also result in 
a better product being furnished at no 
extra cost, which in the long run ac- 
tually means less cost. 

Split-size coarse aggregates should be 
used by all means. In general aggre- 
gates graded up to 1! in. are used for 
paving and mass concrete, while build- 
ing work requires a finer grading, say 
only up to % in. or | in. Since most 
state highway specifications require the 
use of split sizes, no trouble should be 
encountered in obtaining such sizes as 
are judged most suitable. 

If aggregates are obtained from more 
than one source, it may be necessary to 
do a little coérdinating to obtain a uni 
form product, but it is worth the 
trouble. 


Mix Design.—There are a great many 
theories current on the design of con 
crete for a pre-determined strength, and 
most of them are good. From the 
standpoint of workability and simplicity 
the trial-batch method will produce the 
most satisfactory results. With the 
curves from the strength tests on the 
cements at hand it is a simple matter 
to choose the water-cement ratios nec- 
essary to produce the various strengths 
desired. These water-cement ratios 
should represent strengths on the curves 
which are at least 15 per cent. in ex- 
cess of the strength expected for each 
class. Small batches made in the labo- 
ratory will furnish information as to the 
amounts of cement, aggregates and wa- 
ter required for full-size batches. Each 
strength should be divided into mixes 
for 14 in. and 1 in. top-size aggregates, 
and these should be subdivided to en- 
compass a range of consistencies from 
wet to dry. Since a given unit of water 
will produce the same consistency re- 
gardless of the water-cement ratio, the 
trial batch can be run with only one 
water content and the design for the 
various consistencies and water-cement 
ratios expanded from it. The most sat- 
isfactory method of obtaining the full- 
batch quantities is by the use of the ap- 
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parent specific gravities of the materials. 
A bulletin of the National Sand & 
Gravel Assn. goes into this method 
thoroughly. 


The proportion of the fine to coarse 
aggregate should also be determined by 
trial and this may be done at the same 
time that the batch quantities are being 
arrived at. Different types of aggre- 
gates are encountered in different lo- 
calities, so that most grading curves are 
of little value. The mixes should con- 
tain enough fine aggregate to produce 
a smooth mix, and this should tend to 
be on the “oversanded” rather than on 
the “undersanded” side. It is well to 
keep in mind that all mixes should not 
contain the same percentage of fine ag- 
gregate. For instance, a lean mix, a wet 
mix, or one which is made up of a 
coarse aggregate of comparatively small 
size, should contain more fine aggre- 
gate than when the reverse is true. 


Control and Production.—There are 
very few plants which do not use weigh- 
ing as the method for batching the ma- 
terials, with the possible exception of 
the water. This provides a very flexible 
means of doing the job, and is espe- 
cially satisfactory from the standpoint 
of quantity and quality production. In 
setting up the weights for the various 
batches, the average moisture content 
should be determined and this correc- 
tion added to the weight of the surface- 
dry aggregates. No attempt should be 
made to keep changing these weights 
with each small change in moisture con- 
tent, nor should they be set to the near- 
est 5 or 10 Ib.; this is what is known as 
specious accuracy. 

Actual control demands constant vigi- 
lance, if a uniform product is to be 
provided. The mixer or batcher opera- 
tor should be chosen carefully, as a 
great deal of the responsibility for the 
quality and uniformity rests upon him. 
It is hardly possible to control the total 
water content by making moisture-con- 
tent determinations, and it is much 
simpler to use some method of insur- 
ing a constant consistency. It is pos- 
sible but not practical to do this by vis- 
ual methods in the case of a central- 
mixing plant, but it is obviously im- 
possible to use this method for the con- 
trol of a truck-mixing operation. The 
only satisfactory method is to use some 
mechanical device which will indicate 
the consistency of the concrete at all 
times. Such a device and the method 
of control employed is outlined in an 
article in the Journal of the American 
Concrete Institute for November-De- 
cember, 1934. Researchers are also at 
work on a method for determining the 
moisture content of each batch as it is 
dumped into the hopper, but to date 
their efforts have not reached the prac- 
tical state. 


Test Cylinders and Reports.—Tests 
should be made from time to time on 
the concrete as it is delivered to the job. 
Also samples of the cement should be 
taken from shipments at intervals, and 
tests made for compressive strength to 
assure the producer that the cement has 
not changed during the intervening pe- 
riod. These tests should be confiden 
tial and for the information of the plant 
only. As regards the cylinders made 
on the jobs to check the quality of the 
concrete, they are best taken and broken 
by the customer. The results obtained 
will be satisfactory from both the cus- 
tomer’s and the producer’s viewpoint, 
for they represent an impartial condi- 
tion and there can not exist even the 
slightest doubt as to their authenticity. 
The plant should keep in close touch 
with the taking and breaking of all test 
specimens, as it is to the advantage of 
the producer to know what his concrete 
is doing at all times, and if any speci- 
men fails to come up to the required 
strength, he should be the first to know 
it. In this connection it is well to fill 
out a daily concrete report on important 
jobs, giving the batch quantities, water- 
cement ratio, moisture content, aggre- 
gate grading, etc. A record is thus fur- 
nished which may be referred to at any 
time, which is particularly valuable in 
the event of a dispute. This report 
form can also contain a space for the 
recording of any test results which are 
applicable, and a copy of it can be fur- 
nished to all interested parties when- 
ever tests are made. 

Advisory Service—It should be the 
aim of the producer to become re- 
garded as something of an authority on 
quality concrete. In such a position he 
can command the confidence and re- 
spect of architects, engineers and cus- 
tomers as well. This will be of direct 
value in the influencing of specification 
writing which will tend to raise the 
standard of concrete making to the ex- 
clusion of the irresponsible maker of 
concrete, either on the job or at a make- 
shift plant. This is not necessarily a 
selfish attitude but a long-range policy 
which should be adopted by everyone 
concerned with the future of the con- 
crete industry. If the confidence of the 
customer is enjoyed, the every-day re- 
lation will be much more pleasant, and 
the number of problems which he will 
dump into the producer’s lap will be 
surprising. He will ask and take ad- 
vice about placing, curing, quality of 
concrete to use, what to do about frozen 
concrete, etc. 

There are any number of specifica- 
tions being written to-day which still 
call for 1-2-4 concrete, and do not even 
state whether these proportions are to 
be based on damp loose, dry loose, or 
dry rodded volumes. Surely much 
work can be done along this line alone. 
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Job Servicing—The word “service” 
sometimes a very hollow word, in- 
leed, either because there is no con- 
rete production to be serviced—a very 
ommon complaint during the past few 
years—or because there is more busi- 
1ess than can possibly be handled. It 
is during these periods that the pro- 
ducer wishes bitterly that he had put 
his money into a grocery business or 
something else not quite so hard on the 
iervous system. Nevertheless, there are 
\any opportunities partly to allay this 
train on the nerves through intelligent 
10D servicing. 

\s soon as a job is sold the salesman 
should report it to the service manager. 
if possible, he should find out the ap- 
proximate date when the first delivery 
f concrete is desired. The service man- 
iger should visit the job at once to 
get acquainted with the contractor or 
his representative, if he is a new cus- 
tomer, or, if an old customer, it is wise 
to visit the job anyway so that he may 
be familiar with the particular set-up 
there. At this time it may be possible 
to suggest ways of handling the con- 
crete and, before leaving, all pertinent 
information should be at hand. This 
an be obtained by reading the specifica- 
tions and discussing with the superin- 
tendent or foreman the rate of delivery 
desired, etc. If competition is keen, 
this visit will also tend to “clinch” the 
sale 

\ny special information about the job 
should be conveyed to the plant at once, 
and when the job calls for its first de- 
ivery, care should be taken to have a 
lear understanding with the man on 
the job as to his requirements, etc. The 
service manager should make it a point 
to be on the job when the first load 
irrives, if it is at all possible. This will 
nable him to make any changes in the 
consistency, to speed or slow up de- 
ivery, or to do any of the various things 
which might make the delivery more 
satisfactory. 

Once the job is in progress and a 
complete understanding exists between 
the man on the job and the plant as 
to his particular requirements, the 
superintendent will usually telephone 
whenever he wants concrete. He should 
be trained to call the night before at 
the latest, and the plant should always 
find out exactly what he wishes and 
how to proceed under any circum- 
stances, such as a change in the weather, 
etc. Once a day or oftener the service 
manager should visit the job, partic- 
ularly if the deliveries are large and 
require constant supervision for maxi- 
mum production. These visits are 
appreciated by the man on the job, if 
there is something to offer other than a 
mere “time of day.” Even when no 
ictual concreting is in progress it is well 
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to pay a visit now and then so that 
close contact may be maintained at all 
times. In this way it is possible to 
develop a personal feeling which will 
stand the producer in good stead dur- 
ing the stress and strain of attempting 
to handle “peak” loads. 


“Peak” Loads——Even when only a 
normal amount of business is handled 
by a plant there are a number of times 
when the demand for concrete and the 
equipment for producing or delivering 
it are as far apart as the poles. It is 
not always possible to foresee these 
“peak” loads or to do a great deal about 
them when they occur. If enough fa- 
cilities were provided to service ade- 
quately any demand, the operator 
would have so much money tied up in 
capital investment that he would be un- 
able to sell his concrete at a profit in 
competition. About half the time he 
needs twice as many trucks as he owns, 
and the rest of the time he could prob- 
ably get along with two or three units. 
Sometimes it is possible to get tem- 
porary relief by renting trucks from a 
competitor, but usually all plants will 
be busy at the same time. This over- 
loading of delivery capacity—for it is 
here that it is most likely to take place 
—comes about from a variety of causes: 
overselling, trying to service one or more 
jobs with a particularly long haul, 
several small jobs going on at the same 
time plus one or more large jobs 
capable of absorbing most of the de- 
livery equipment themselves. The only 
thing that can possibly be done when 
this happens is to work with the great- 
est efficiency possible, and to foresee 
these conditions as far ahead of time 
as possible so that the most advan- 
tageous schedule may be worked out. 
If a customer can not be served on a 
certain day, he should be told ahead of 
time, and while a number of customers 
will be unreasonable—perhaps they do 
not think so—it is surprising how many 
of them will be willing to go along 
if in so doing they do not greatly in- 
convenience themselves. Here the value 
of a good personal relation with the 
customer is important, but care should 
be exercised not to disappoint him once 
delivery has been definitely promised. 
One of the poorest practices possible 
is to take an order when delivery is 
out of the question and the customer is 
allowed to wait on the job for several 
hours before he is finally told that de- 
livery can not be made. Another com- 
mon mistake is to tell him when he 
calls that “it is on the way,” when it 
may be an hour or so before it can be 
started to him. 

Sometime in the future a way may 
be found to deal more effectively with 
these “peak” loads, but at present there 
seems to be only a “treatment” and no 
“cure.” 





Expediting Delivery —tIn connection 
with “peak” loads it is imperative that 
the trucks lose no unnecessary time 
either at the plant or on the job. This 
is especially true if a small job is being 
served, but many large jobs with ex- 
pert supervision need constant atten- 
tion. The first step is to impress the 
superintendent with the importance of 
not holding a truck on the job. Hop- 
pers should be supplied whenever pos- 
sible, and in most cases the contractor 
is able to see the benefit to himself 
because their use will insure a steady 
supply of concrete. From the pro- 
ducer’s standpoint they will improve de- 
livery to the equivalent of having an 
extra truck on the jobs where they are 
used. In paving work spreaders will 
greatly speed unloading, but it will be a 
harder matter to convince the ordinary 
paving contractor that their use will 
mean money to him. If a customer 
persists in holding trucks when they 
come on the job, it may be necessary 
to make a charge for this waiting time. 
Before doing this it would be wise to 
take the matter up with the contractor 
himself, since it may be a job condition 
of which he is entirely ignorant. If a 
charge is made for truck time, it will 
either remedy the situation or lose a 
customer. In case the customer is lost 
it may be just as well, as the cost of 
serving him might amount to more 
than the price of the concrete. In the 
main, however, the attention of the 
service manager should be concentrated 
on the jobs that hold a truck only a 
few minutes longer than necessary, for 
if this can be remedied, the delivery 
capacity will be materially increased. 


Complaints—No business can oper- 
ate without having a certain number 
of complaints, other than from the 
service it gives. In the ready-mixed- 
concrete industry these complaints will 
vary from claims of enormous shortage 
to cranks’ attempts to prevent the use 
of certain streets for delivery purposes. 
Perhaps the most common of these is 
the claim of shortage, for it is natural 
that the man on the job will attempt 
to saddle any loss for which he is ac- 
countable on some one else’s shoulders 
if possible. The writer knows of cases 
where the producer was blamed for 
honeycombing in a floor slab, and for 
frozen concrete; in fact, one small pro- 
ducer replaced some concrete which was 
frozen when the temperature went to 
5 deg. above, and he was in no way 
responsible. All claims should be thor- 
oughly investigated and immediately 
after they are made. If this is done 
and normal care is exercised in the op- 
eration of the plant, it will be a simple 
matter in most cases not only to avoid 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Diesel-Powered Tugs Work Like 
Trojans ... and at Low Cost 


UCH of New York City’s sand 

and gravel is sold and delivered 

by the Colonial Sand & Gravel 
Co. Its subsidiary, the Goodwin-Gal- 
lagher Sand & Gravel Co. produces the 
material for its Long Island pits and 
plants at Port Washington and North- 
port. The Goodwin-Gallagher organ- 
ization also transports the materials by 
water to the Colonial company’s dis- 
tributing yards on the New York water- 
front. 

It is not unusual for the company 
to deliver as many as 60 barge-loads 
of sand and gravel, each consisting 
of 700 cu. yd., in a single day. To 
handle this fleet economically the Good 
win-Gallagher concern has six Diesel 
driven tugs, the flagship of which is the 
Gene Pope. Others are the Colonial, 
the Catherine Pope, the F. R. Pope, the 
Wm. E. Reed, and the Gene, Jr. 

Twelve years ago the concern in 
stalled its first Diesel engine in one ot 
the tugs. Now the entire fleet is 
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The “Colonial"—one of the busy tugboats. 


equipped with Fairbanks-Morse main 
and auxiliary Diesels. 

Operating costs per hour for fuel and 
lubricants on each of the six tugs, ac- 
cording to records kept by Port Engi- 
neer Henry Bade, are as follows: 


Horse- Hourly 

Tuc power Cost 
Gene Pope 700 $1.42 
Catherine Pope ..... 360 85 
Wm. E. Reed . . 240 60 
Colonial 150 35 
Gene |r. 100 31 
F. R. Pope 60 07 


Compared with the cost of operating 
by steam it is interesting to note that 
the company kept records of a steam- 
operated tug, the 280-hp. Phoenix and 
the 360-hp. Diesel tug Catherine Pope. 
Over the period of a year, although the 
Catherine Pope did more work, the op- 
erating cost was but $1,930 compared 
with $8,281 for the Phoenix. 


The 6-cyl. Diesel engine in the “Colonial.” 


The tug “Gene Jr." shifting a 


scow loaded with gravel. 


The schedule under which these tugs 
operate does not allow many wasted 
moments. The work at hand keeps 
each boat on the jump, which activity 
would be considerably slowed up if coal 
and water had to be loaded for steam 
requirements. Time lost between jobs 
awaiting orders does not total an hour 
a day on any of the tugs. Loading fuel 
for the Diesel engines is an hour’s job, 
and occurs from once every 7 days 
on the Colonial to once every 45 days 
on the flagship Gene Pope. No time is 
lost in starting the engines—they are 
equally quick on the reverse, which is 
accomplished through centralized en 
gine controls. 

More than a thousand bells a day 
characterize the maneuvering needs of 
the fleet. A counter put on the engine- 
room bells of one tug registered 370 
signals in a period of two hours. Nat 
urally the Diesel engines must be in 
good working order, so as to respond 
promptly to avoid damage and un 
necessary maneuvering delays. Work 
for the boats originates with shifter 
tugs, the Gene Jr. stationed at Port 
Washington where the 100-hp. engine 
is on the job 24 hr. a day, and at 
Northport where a 60-hp. Diesel in the 
F. R. Pope does the work for the small 
sum of 7 c. an hr. These tugs put 
the empty scows into the loading docks, 
remove the loaded ones to the stake 
boat and occasionally make deliveries 
across the Sound. From this point on, 
activities center around the flagship 

Gene Pope, which usually makes the 
long hauls. It picks up as many as 29 
or 30 loaded scows from Northport and 
Port Washington and tows them to the 
stake boat off College Point. In bx 
tween runs this tug is employed for 
river and harbor work. Deliveries to 
distributing stations are made from this 
point by the smaller Diesel tugs, Cath 
erine Pope, Wm. E. Reed and Colonial. 












ADDS EQUIPMENT TO INCREASE OUTPUT 





ABOVE — General 
view of Erwin Feld- 
spar Co. plant, Er- 
win, Tenn., show- 
ing raw-material 
shed in foreground. 


The dual-induction 
magnetic sep- 
arator. Four of 
these units were in- 
stalled this year. 


Inclosure and dust- 
collector connec- 
tion at one of the 
vibrating screens. 





OLLOWING its policy of keeping 

all its plants at peak efficiency and its 

products in line with market de- 
mands the Consolidated Feldspar Corp., 
Trenton, N. J., has in recent years made 
many important improvements in its 
various plants. The latest step in this 
program was recently completed at the 
plant of the Erwin Feldspar Co., a sub- 
sidiary, at Erwin, Tenn. Improvements 
at this plant, which have been under 
way for several years, involved a re- 
building of the crushing and screening 
departments and included the installa- 
tion of considerable new crushing and 
screen-equipment. New magnetic-sep- 
arating and dust-collecting equipment 
was also added. These improvements 
have not added greatly to the capacity 
of the plant but have made it possible to 
produce a wide variety of the higher 
grades of ground spar for which there 
is a growing demand. 

Outside the improvements mentioned 
above the remainder of the plant re- 
mains as it was when a complete 
description was published in the March 
23, 1932 issue of Pir AND Quarry. This 
article was published shortly after the 
completion of a rebuilding and enlarg- 
ing program which made this plant one 
of the outstanding operations in the 
feldspar industry. Because of the com- 
pleteness of this previous description the 
present article will describe only briefly 
the various operations which remain un- 
changed. 

Crude spar is obtained mainly from 
the company’s mines in North Carolina, 
although a small part of its require- 
ments is purchased, and is shipped to 
the plant in box cars. Some selection 
of the spar is made at the mines and a 
further selection is made when it is un- 
loaded at the plant into the extensive 
storage sheds. Primary réduction of the 
spar is done in a 24-in. by 30-in. Re- 
liance jaw crusher which reduces the 
material to 2%4-in. size and under. An 
elevator discharges the crushed material 
on a Jeffrey-Traylor 2-deck electric vi- 
brating screen having 4- and 10-mesh 
cloth. Material retained on both decks 
is chuted to two 3-ft. Symons short-head 
cone crushers whose product is returned 
to the screen on the elevator mentioned. 
These crushers replaced a single 4-ft. 
cone crusher and were installed to get 
greater crushing capacity and to allow 
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OF GROUND SPAR 


operations to continue should one of the 
crushers go out of service for any rea- 
son. Sometimes only part of the plant’s 
crushing capacity is required and only 
one crusher is then operated with a re- 
sultant saving in power and main- 
tenance costs. 

The minus 10-mesh material passing 
through the bottom deck of the screen 
is fed to a second bucket-elevator which 
discharges through a split chute to two 
Jeffrey-Traylor single-deck screens. 
These are fitted with 20-mesh wire cloth 
and are fully inclosed with connections 
to a dust-collector. 

Ordinarily the 10- to 20-mesh material 
retained on these screens is fed by Wel- 
ler screw-conveyors to two of the four 
Exolon double magnetic separators whose 
installation was completed early this 
year. These separators reduce the iron 
content of the spar from .08 per cent. 
to from .05 to .06 per cent. and also re- 
move some of the small amount of mica, 
garnet and tourmaline found in it. 
The separator product then passes 
through a cutting sampler of the com- 
pany’s own design before it goes to 
storage. 

The minus 20-mesh material passing 
through the bottom decks of these 
screens can be fed by screw conveyors 
to the other two Exolon separators and 
to storage. This material can also go 
to a Tyler 400 single-deck screen with 
60-mesh wire cloth. Material retained 
on this screen goes to the Exolon sepa 
rators and to storage. The material 
passing through this screen is fed with 
the 10- to 20-mesh material to the first 
mentioned dual separators. 

Forward from this point in the flow 
the plan has been changed only in minor 
details since the last description was 
published. The various grades of spar 
are sampled at regular intervals before 
they are conveyed to the thirty 70-ton 
cylindrical steel crude-spar storage bins 
arranged in two rows of 15 bins each. 
Each bin contains a distinct grade of 
spar so that, with the analysis of each bin 
available, any desired chemical or min- 
eralogical blend can be made from these 
bins. Usually 8 bins are used for the 
finished granular spar, which is taken 
direct from the bins for the glass trade. 

Blending of the spar for the grinding 
plant is done by means of volumetric 
measuring boxes or conveying weighers 
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Four-unit dust-col- 
lector which is con- 
nected to the 
crushing, screening 
and grinding 
equipment. 


Blower drive and 
controls above the 
dust-collect- 
ing equipment pic- 
tured above. 


Double-deck elec- 
tric vibrating 
screen which makes 
the primary sep- 
aration. 


BELOW —Another 

view of the plant 

with finished-mate- 

rial storage silos at 
the left, 








Slose-up view of one of the magnetic sep- 
srators showing energizing coil and other 
details. 


ompany’s own design under these 

\s stated in the previous article, 
mveyors and elevators carry the 
nded spar to four 40-ton head bins, 
er each of the four batteries of 
ling mills. These bins make the 
ling and conveying system entirely 
endent of the grinding, as any 
an be fed to any of the four bins 
ther all or any number of the four 
ries of mills are operating. Only 
sh description of the grinding 
ment is included in this article 
the reader some idea of the 

hs to which the company has gone 





Another of the vibrating screens after it was 
mpletely inclosed and connected to the 
dust-collector. 


ure absolute control of the finished 
t 
»w No. | utilizes two 8-ft. by 30-in. 
nge conical-mills whose product 
ited to a Tyler Hum-mer screen 
pped with 40-mesh wire cloth. 
material from this screen is 
| through a 5-ft. by 22-ft. tube-mill 
urther reduction. The product of 
mill, with the undersize from the 
een, goes to two 12-ft. Gayco me- 
ical separators operating in series. 
material rejected by the separators 
es back tothe last-mentioned tube-mill. 
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The separator product can go either to 
storage or direct to cars for shipment. 
With this system any desired product 
finer than 120-mesh can be produced. 
Usually a ground feldspar, of which 
99.8 per cent. will pass 200-mesh, is 
produced for the pottery, soap and 
enamel industries. 

In Flow No. 2 the spar is discharged 
from the head bin into a 30-in. by 8-ft. 
Hardinge conical mill. A Tyler Hum- 
mer screen fitted with 40-mesh cloth 
returns the coarse material to the mill. 
The finished product passing through 
the screen goes either to storage or to 





Conveying weigher beneath one of the 30 
storage tanks loading to cars. Conveyor 
below feeds to grinding department. 


cars. This product goes to either the 
glass or the enamel industries. 

In Flow No. 3 the spar is fed from 
the bin to a 48-in. by 8-ft. Hardinge 
conical mill, which operates in closed 
circuit with a Tyler Hum-mer screen 
having 20-mesh cloth. This product 
is used for glass-making only. 

In Flow No. 4 the bin feeds the spar 
to a 28-in. by 10-ft. Hardinge conical 
mill, whose product goes to a 40-mesh 
Hummer screen operating in closed cir- 
cuit. The material passing through the 
screen goes to a 14-ft. Sturtevant sep- 
arator whose rejects are also returned to 





One of the two 3-ft. short-head cone crushers 
which replaced a single and larger unit. 


the mill. The separator product, which 
is about 98 per cent. through 200-mesh, 
is sold as potters’ flint. 

In each of these flows the product is 
handled by conveyors and elevators to 
the six 300-ton loading bins. 

An old cyclone which was formerly 
connected to equipment in the plant has 
been replaced by a Northern Blower Co. 
“Norblo” 4-unit dust-collector. This is 
now connected only to the crushing and 
screening departments but will later be 
connected to the mill department as 
well. This collector has a size 50 ex- 
haust fan which is driven through Man- 
hattan “Condor” V-belt by a 25-hp. G. 
E. motor mounted on a Browning piv- 
oted motor base. Electric energy for 
the four Exolon dual-induction mag- 
netic separators used in this plant is 
produced by two Electrical Specialty 
Co. rotary converters fitted with Ward 
Leonard controls. 


Ready-Mixed Concrete 


(from page 56) 


any loss from this source, but also to 
convince the customer that the so- 
called shortage was not due to any mis- 
take of the producer. One producer 
has adopted a policy of furnishing about 
30 cu. ft. for a cu. yd. of concrete, but 
this is a great mistake and should never 
be done. On the other hand, the writer 
knows of a case where a customer has 
claimed a shortage for at least a dozen 
times and in every case he had been 
shown and convinced that no shortage 
existed. This does not, however, seem 
to deter him or jeopard his business, 
as this last claim was fairly recent. 
Most of these particular claims arise 
from sloppy measurement or calcula- 
tion. 

The ready-mixed-concrete industry 
can not expect to become a stable in- 
dustry unless it can standardize its 
methods and its product. The only 
justification for the existence of the in- 
dustry is that it is capable of furnishing 
a superior product from the standpoint 
of quality, uniformity, service, and, 
lastly, price. The opportunity is at 
hand, the equipment and facilities are 
adequate and available, and it remains 
for the operator to make the most of 
it. No businessman can expect to re- 
main in a competitive business if he 
does not furnish a superior product, 
even if he can not ask a premium for 
it, and if there was ever a competitive 
business, ready-mixed-concrete is it. At 
the same time it offers one of the few 
remaining chances for success based on 
individual effort and ingenuity. 
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RIGHT — The brick-making ma- 
chine at the Rider plant, with 
mixer above and roller conveyor 
for finished units at the left. 


NE result of the recent years of 
depressed business conditions 
has been a growing realization 
by aggregates producers of the neces 
sity for finding new outlets for their 
materials. This has resulted in the in 
stallation by a rapidly-increasing num 
ber of producers of facilities for the 
manufacture of various products in 
which their aggregates are utilized. In 
many cases this step has brought about 
the utilization of sizes of aggregates for 
merly wasted. In other cases it has 
meant the regaining of outlets for ag- 
gregates which had been lost to other 
producers who had earlier installed such 
facilities. Among the products whose 
manufacture by aggregates producers is 
rapidly growing are concrete brick, 
block and tile, bituminized aggregates, 
ready-mixed concrete and calcium- and 
sodium-chloride aggregate mixtures. 
Among the many aggregates produc- 
ers who have found it profitable to enter 
into such sidelines is F. A. Rider, Inc., 
Endicott, N. Y. This firm has been a 
producer of sand and gravel since 1925 
and early in 1936 installed equipment 
for the manufacture of concrete and 
ashlar bricks in single, double or triple 
form, either plain or colored. The 
equipment used was furnished by the 
W. E. Dunn Mfg. Co., Holland, Mich., 
and the product is Dunbrik, a patented 
masonry building unit which can be 
made at the rate of 1,800 standard 
bricks per hr. 
According to F. A. Rider, president 
and general manager of this company, 





Another view of the brick machine with 
receiving hopper at right. 
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New York Gravel Operator Finds 


Concrete-Brick Production Pays 


this product was new in this territory 
where local clay-brick manufacturers 
formerly enjoyed a monopoly. For this 
reason an educational as well as selling 
job was necessary in getting started in 
this new field. Once introduced, said 
Mr. Rider, this product practically sells 
itself because of its advantages over clay 
bricks, these including higher compres- 
sive strength, lower absorption and its 
lighter weight about equivalent to 1 lb. 
per brick. Dunbrik can also compete 
with clay brick on a price basis, accord- 
ing to Mr. Rider, as it can be made at 
a lower cost. The sales volume has 
been satisfactory and is growing rapidly 
with the increase in private building 
construction in this vicinity. Some or- 
ders are also being received for ashlar 
brick. 

This Dunbrik plant is installed in a 
concrete building which is near the ag- 
gregate plant and will later be the base- 
ment of a truck garage and repair shop. 
Uncrushed 4-in. gravel and sand are 
batched and hauled in trucks to this 
plant, where they are dumped into the 
16-cu. ft. Dunn blade mixer with the 
cement and water. The concrete is then 
discharged through a chute into the 
Dunbrik machine from which the fin- 


ished bricks are taken to a gravity 
roller-conveyor and stacked in racks for 
air-drying. From 30,000 to 60,000 
bricks are kept on hand at all times. 
Dried bricks to be colored are stacked 
in wall form and are sprayed by a Dunn 
spray gun which also mixes the desired 
colors. The Dunbrik machine is an au 
tomatic, straight-line, continuous-pro 
duction unit in which the only manual 
operations required are control of the 
feeding of concrete to the mixer and the 
removal of the finished bricks to the 
conveyor, 





Looking into the blade-mixer where the con- 
crete is prepared. 
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kman spraying color on the faces of the 
bricks. 


sand-and-gravel plant which sup- 
iaterials for the brick plant was 
n 1930 and has a daily capacity 
500 tons of sand, gravel and 
| gravel. The plant and deposit 
cated on the south side of the Sus- 
nna River, about 5 mi. west of 
imton, N. Y. The deposit is of 





tching plant which proportions materials 
for road construction. 


| origin and contains quartz, sand- 
and limestone. It is estimated to 
1in sufficient material for 50 years’ 
ration. A steam shovel loads the ma- 
into trucks which discharge it on 








a series of 3 field conveyors totaling 575 
ft. in length. Scalping is done by a 
Niagara vibrating screen and material 
over 2 in. in size is fed to a Good Roads 
jaw crusher. The 1'- to 2-in. material 
from this screen goes to a 2-ft. Symons 
cone crusher. All the crushed material 
is then elevated to a revolving screen 
which separates it into four sizes. These 
are stored in a 400-ton capacity bin. 
The minus 14-in. uncrushed gravel 
and sand from the scalping screen is 





Weighing equipment in the road-material 
batching plant. 


fed by a belt-conveyor to another re- 
volving screen which produces 3 sizes 
of gravel. Sand is passed through a 
drag-box and a Telsmith single-screw 
washer. Bins for storing the sand and 
uncrushed gravel have a total capacity 
of 1,800 tons. Any dust from the 
crushed-gravel plant is added to the 
sand. 

About three years ago an Erie Aggre- 
meter batching plant was installed to 
batch materials for concrete-road con- 
struction. This has a 150-ton bin and a 
3-compartment Erie weighing batcher. 
About 60 per cent. of the material pro- 
duced is crushed and about 90 per cent. 
of the total production is shipped by 
motor trucks. 


A general view of the sand-and-gravel plant of F. A. Rider, Inc. 
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Belt Fasteners Save 
Expensive Replacement 


At Grand Coulee Dam, where now 
runs the largest conveyorized construc- 
tion project in the world, a remarkable 
saving in belting replacements has been 
effected by Conveyor Superintendent 
John Cunning, for the contractors, Ma- 
son-Walsh-Atkinson-Kier Co. 


*Y- 
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How sections are inserted to advance the 
stacker belt. 


The large conveyor is more than a 
mile in length and contains 22 belts, 
which run at a high speed of from 600 
to 640 ft. per min. The belts are 8-ply, 
60 in. in width and are surfaced with 
rubber 3/16 in. thick. The material 
handled is glacial moraine — rocks, 
stones, and damp brown earth—which 
is dropped on the apron feeders through 
a grizzly that bars rocks of more than 
16 in. in smallest diameter. The mate- 
rial is elevated 325 ft. before it leaves 





Repair of this long rip saved replacement of 
belting at $15 per ft. 


the stacker. Between belts there aic 
drops of from 5 to 9 ft. Breaking the 
full force of the drops, however, free 
swinging hooks are suspended in the 
way of the bounding rocks. 

The conveyor has handled over 50,- 
000 cu.yd. of material in a 21-hr. shift, 
and a total of between 12,000,000 and 
14,000,000 cu.yd. 

Eight belts have been ripped from 
end to end by snagged rocks. Where 
this has occurred, or where rocks have 
beaten holes through the belts or caused 
rips of various lengths, the belts have 
been patched and sides of the ripped 
belt joined together, and service re- 
sumed. 

The company achieved these worth 
while savings (on belting costing in ex- 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Michigan Gravel Firm Takes 
Advantage of Demand for 
Stabilized Road Material 


PLANT for the production of 
A stabilized soil-aggregate mixture 

is the newest addition to the 
Oxford, Mich., plant of the Ray Sand 
& Gravel Co., Detroit. The Ray com- 
pany recognized and has taken advan 
tage of the local demand for stabilized 
aggregate and is successfully producing 
accurately proportioned material for 
road surfacing and base-course con 
struction formerly taken from roadside 
pits and built by force account. 

The stabilization plant was installed 
at the opening of this season and, while 
no great amount of money was involved 
in its construction, it is operating efh 
ciently and economically at a capacity 
of 40 tons of stabilized mix per hr. 

An abundance of suitable sand-clay 
binder soil was located in close proxim 
ity to the gravel plant and it was found 
by tests that a stabilized mix of proper 
gradation could be produced by using 
7Y, per cent. of 4-in. gravel, 424 per 
cent. of birdseye (0.25-in. to 0.10-in.) 
gravel, and 50 per cent. sand-clay top 
soil. To these ingredients are added 
calcium chloride at the rate of 12 lb. to 
the cu. yd. of mix, and water in sufh 
cient amount to produce ready compac 
tion when spread, as specified by the 
engineer in charge. 

The gravel is fed directly into the 
pug-mill through a chute from a 70 
cu.yd. gravel hopper, and the flow is 
controlled by a gate feed. The sand- 
clay is dumped directly into a hopper 
mounted above a screw-type feeder 
which controls delivery to the pug-mill. 
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The calcium chloride is added to the 
mixture from a hopper located above 
the pug-mill, and the water through a 
sprinkler pipe running lengthwise of 
the pug-mill. 

After thorough mixing in the pug- 
mill (4 ft. wide by 16 ft. long) the ma- 
terial is emptied into a bucket-elevator 
which takes the finished mixture to the 
50-cu-yd. loading bin. There it is 
dumped into trucks and hauled to the 
road. 

The pug-mill is driven by a 50-hp. 
motor, while the clay feeder and bucket- 
elevator are driven by 10-hp. motors. 

In addition to the designed stabilized 
mixture which is being furnished 
largely for the Oakland County Road 
Commission, the Ray Sand & Gravel 
Co. has been producing material under 
Michigan State Highway Specifications 
No. 21-A, which includes gravel, bin- 
der-soil and calcium chloride. This lat- 
ter material is used by the state high- 
way department in the construction of 
base course for oil-aggregate surfacing. 

Since its introduction four years ago 
stabilization has passed from the ex- 
perimental to the practical stage and is 
rapidly becoming standard practice 
among highway engineers in all sec- 
tions of the country. Unquestionably 
future highway construction will in- 
clude more and more calcium-chloride- 
stabilized roads, for use both as wear- 
ing courses and bases for higher-type 
surfacing. Plant-mixed material is usu- 
ally more uniform than that produced 
by the road-mixed method, less equip- 


LEFT — Stabilized-mix plant of 
the Ray Sand & Gravel Co., 
Oxford, Mich. 


BELOW—The feeder which con- 
trols the amount of clay fed to 
the pug-mill. 








ABOVE—The pug-mill, with water- 
supply pipe. BELOW—The bucket- 
elevator which carries the stabi- 
lized mixture to the loading bin. 





ment is required on the road, and there 
is less dependence on weather condi- 
tions. Consequently highway engineers 
are expressing a preference for plant 
mixed stabilized material, which offers 
an extensive new market for aggregates 
producers who are equipped to meet 
the demand. 
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By DR. WILLARD L. THORP 
Director of Economic Research, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


The Probable Economic Effect 
of the Robinson-Patman Act 


NE could dismiss the probable 

O effects of the Robinson-Patman 

\ct by arguing that the law, 

r for legal or practical reasons, will 

be effective. But the influence of 

can not be measured by court 

s. Its impact may be better meas- 

by the extent to which adjust- 

in business policies are set in 

on which render court action quite 

lecessary. 

vs do not beget themselves. They 

ritten on the statute books “with 

itent.” This particular law was no 

Various business 

ts had agitated for some such 

slation for years. The Robinson- 

in Act is the current expression of 

incient and deep-seated human 

licts. Whatever happens to this par- 

ir act, the circumstances and forces 

gave it birth are likely to persist. 

is foreshadowed in various N.R.A. 

ind controversies. More recently 

lerable evidence was accumulated 

igressional hearings. And _per- 

too many members of Congress 

rticipated actively in developing the 

| form taken by the legislation. This 

spread interest and concern indi- 

s that the problems dealt with were 

d by many to be of vital impor- 

ind of their hope that some solu- 

would result in an improved 
system. 


conception. 


i LOTTI 
o discuss the probable effect of the 

n business behavior is more than 
ter of forecasting action by the 
Trade Commission and the 

To be sure, to a considerable 

an umpire defines the rules of 
game. But the attitude and be- 
havior of the players and the public is 
important. The long-run effect 

; act is not to be measured in the 

ver of players sent to the side-lines 
umpire, but rather in changes 
vehavior on the playing field. And 


will depend less upon the exact 


t from a paper read at the 
n-Patman Conference of Trade 
cutives at New York, N. Y. 
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phraseology of the act than upon its 
general purpose and intent. Already, 
although none of the many legal prob- 
lems have been settled, there are re- 
ports of important changes in industry 
practice, which can only be attributed 
to the fact that this act is on the statute 
books. Many of the players are using 
the new rules, even though the umpire 
has not yet reached the field. 

This act is a reaction to basic com- 
petitive relationships which have taken 
on new aspects under the impact of the 
depression. Very real problems are 
there. The failure of this particular 
law will not solve them. They would 
still remain and other efforts would be 
made to deal with them. So it seems 
reasonable to give some thought to the 
act in terms of its significance to our 
economic structure. And if the act is 
bewildering and confusing in many of 
its legal aspects, it seems fairly clear in 
some of its broader economic implica- 
tions and intentions. 

Among other things the act (and my 
discussion is limited to the Robinson 
Patman Act amending the Clayton s.ct 
and not the Borah-Van Nuys section) 
concerns itself with cases where prod- 
ucts of like grade and quality are sold 
by some one to different purchasers at 
different prices. Competition must ex- 
ist somewhere with the seller, the pur- 
chasers, or the purchaser’s customers. 
The price differential is unlawful if the 
result is to tend to create a monopoly 
or substantially to lessen competition, 
either in general or on the part of some 
one of the competitors involved. How- 
ever, even in the face of such result, 
the price discrimination becomes a per- 
missible differential when: 

(a) It is quantity discount not ex- 
ceeding the difference in cost of manu- 
facture, sale or delivery. 

(b) It relates to a different method 
of operation or dealing and does not 
exceed the resulting difference in cost 
of manufacture, sale or delivery. 

(c) It represents a price change in 
response to changing market conditions. 


First citations by the Federal 
Trade Commission for viola- 
tions of the Robinson-Patman 
Act were issued Sept. 30 against 
Montgomery, Ward & Co., and 
the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp. 
The former was charged with 
“knowingly to induce or receive 
a discrimination in price” in 
transactions involving the pur- 
chase by the mail-order concern 
of floor coverings at prices lower 
than those quoted to independ- 
ent dealers. The Kraft-Phenix 
firm is alleged to have sold its 
products to different customers 
at different prices in violation of 
the act. Both cases are regarded 
merely as tests of the new law 
and the outcome will be awaited 
with interest. 


(d) It involves services or allowances 
which are available in equal propor- 
tions to all purchasers. 

However, no defense is adequate if 
there are so few buyers that monopoly 
is being promoted, and in such cases 
limits on quantity discount may be es- 
tablished by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

According to the House Committee 
on Judiciary Report, 

“It is the design and intent of this 
bill to strengthen existing anti-trust 
laws, prevent unfair price discrimina- 
tions, and preserve competition in inter- 
state commerce. It is believed to be in 
the interest of producer, consumer and 
distributor. No business institution 
need have any fear of this legislation if 
it will conduct its business honestly and 
without the use of unfair trade prac- 
tices, and unjust price discriminations.” 

So we have the act and an official 
statement of its “design and intent.” 
Let us speculate about its effects in three 
general areas: 

(1) Internal business operations. 

(2) Price structures. 

(3) Industry structure. 
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To make any analysis at all from the 
economic point of view, I must assume 
a sincere and widespread effort to fol- 
low the principles and accomplish the 
intentions of the act. To what extent 
this assumption must eventually be 
qualified in terms of legal limitations, 
business opposition or frailty in the act 
itself I must leave to your own judg- 
ment and the advice of counsel. 


Internal Business Operations —The 
outstanding effect of the act on the in- 
ternal operation of an enterprise is the 
necessity established to keep detailed 
and elaborate records of cost, if price 
differentials or discounts are to be em- 
ployed. No Washington commentator 
has ever suggested that any lobbyist 
representing the certified public accoun 
tants actively supported the bill. Never- 
theless, those white-collar workers, the 
bookkeepers and accountants, will be 
among the act’s chief beneficiaries. 

Manufacturers and distributors em- 
ploying price differentials must be pre- 
pared to demonstrate that they have 
made “only due allowance for dif- 
ferences in the cost of manufacture, sale, 
or delivery resulting from the differing 
methods or quantities in which such 
commodities are to such purchasers sold 
or delivered.” Thus cost is established 
as the standard for determining the 
maximum differentials permitted. 

To the uninitiated the determination 
of these costs may appear to be a mat- 
ter of no great difficulty. In fact, it 
bristles with problems both of tech- 
nique and of principle. Many progres- 
sive enterprises have developed cost 
accounting systems for factory costs, but 
even these are usually in terms of gen- 
eral averages, frequently not broken 
down in detail by products, and almost 
never kept on a basis of purchaser’s 
orders. In but few cases are they de- 
veloped in terms of the costs involved 
for various quantities which may go 
through the manufacturing process. In 
enterprises which produce many prod- 
ucts of differing grade and quality, the 
determination of spécific product fac- 
tory costs will be of no slight difficulty. 

But the problem of costs of manu- 
facture is simple compared with the 
measurement of the differential costs of 
sale. Where different methods of sell- 
ing are involved, where single expendi 
tures such as salesman’s travel account, 
represent efforts to sell various products 
to various customers, the isolation of 
cost of sale of particular products to 
particular customers will certainly tax 
the accountant’s ingenuity. Undoubt- 
edly much more detailed basic records 
of time and cost expenditures will need 
to be kept as raw material for develop 
ing the specific cost figures required by 
the act. 

The Goodyear case, with all its prob- 
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lems, was relatively simple as compared 
to the cost problem faced by some enter- 
prises. It took only two years to hear 
and 25,000 pages to record. Neverthe- 
less, it can be of considerable help by 
indicating the attitude of the Federal 
Trade Commission on some of the 
problems inevitably raised by the effort 
to measure differential costs. 

A. Since the discrimination charged 
was between Goodyear sales to dealers 
and to Sears-Roebuck, other channels 
of distribution were eliminated from 
the calculations, i.e., Goodyear’s sales 
through its own stores and its bus and 
taxi mileage business. This elimination 
was not accomplished, however, without 
a strenuous fight, inasmuch as these 
other outlets had incurred a loss which, 
if charged in any part to dealer chan- 
nels, would have reduced the amount of 
alleged discrimination. 

B. Costs were computed both by 
tracing the prices and costs of eight 
specific tires, and by constructing com- 
plete profit and loss statements for both 
channels. The same basic data were 
required for both calculations, the dif- 
ferent results arising not so much from 
different types of cost data as from the 
fact that certain specific transactions 
were examined to obtain specific tire 
data, while all pertinent transactions 
were reflected in the profit and loss 
statement analysis. 

C. Advertising and selling expenses 
were charged entirely against the deal- 
ers, although there was considerable 
argument on the point. Had Sears- 
Roebuck clearly taken advantage of the 
Goodyear name, or sold Goodyear 
brands, this important item would un- 
questionably have been treated dif- 
ferently. 

D. Administrative Expense was pro- 
rated impartially over all tire units pass- 
ing through the factory. This principle 
appears to be that followed by the Con- 
gressional sponsors of the act. 

E. Any benefits of quantity not di- 
rectly reflected in cost were excluded 
from consideration. This also seems to 
be the purpose of Congress. The Senate 
Committee on Judiciary, for example, 
was explicit on the point that “no par- 
ticular customer should be permitted 
distinctively to claim the benefit, nor 
required distinctively to bear the burden, 
of the immediate use or non-use of facil- 
ities which the seller must maintain for 
his business generally.” 

The necessity which the act places 
upon industry to examine carefully the 
costs applicable to various transactions 
may prove a burden, but it is a burden 
not without recompense. Experts have 
long argued that most enterprises carry 
on a considerable part of their business 
at a loss, and that some reduction in 
volume, if wisely directed, would in- 
crease the profit. 


Price Structures —The immediate im- 
pact of the law falls upon the price 
structure. To see the requirements of 
the act more clearly let us consider the 
most complicated case—a manufacturer 
selling many products to many cus- 
tomers. This act does not put his en- 
tire price structure in order, but concerns 
itself with order within various sub- 
divisions defined by particular products 
and markets. For each manufacturer, 
therefore, there are those areas in his 
price structure in which: 

(1) More than one price exists for 
particular products of like grade and 
quality. 

(2) The several prices apply to pur- 
chasers who compete with the seller, 
with each other, or with each other’s 
customers in the use or resale of the 
product. 

The law does not affect the price re- 
lationship among the various different 
products which a man sells, as for ex- 
ample, fly swatters and fly paper. It 
does not affect the relationship between 
prices to customers whose disposition 
of the product will not be in or lead to 
competition. The relationship between 
prices of flashlight batteries to toy man- 
ufacturers and to variety chains is not 
involved. Battery prices to various toy 
manufacturers must be orderly; and 
prices to various chains must be orderly; 
but each is a separate area and there is 
no necessary relationship between them. 
Sales to manufacturers for use in re- 
manufacture might thus have a price 
structure quite apart from that applying 
to channels for consumer distribution. 
Thus, most sales to the government 
would not seem to be involved, and the 
act excludes export trade by definition. 

Within each product-market area 
prices to all customers must be alike, 
except as differences are justified ac- 
cording to quantity or method of doing 
business. This is intended to be a death 
sentence to sale by individual bargain, 
in which each customer is dealt with 
separately and according to mood and 
tense. The hope is to rid business of 
unwarranted special concessions, to as- 
sure equivalent prices to all customers 
of like grade and quality. 

Obviously this idea can not be ob- 
tained unless by “price” one means all 
the considerations which go into the 
computation of a net price—the various 
discounts, allowances, and payments for 
special services and facilities. In the 
past these other considerations have pro- 
vided the method whereby extra con- 
cessions are made to favored buyers. 
Limited adjustments for differing meth- 
ods and quantities are permitted. The 
principle for other elements in the price 
contract seems to me clear; if such spe- 
cial considerations are real, they must 
be made available “in proportionately 
equal terms to all other customers com- 
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veting’’; if they are merely camouflaged 
rice-cuts, they have no place in the 
rice structure. 
his act, therefore, looks in the direc- 
n of a price structure of the type of 
wane! ist price with various discounts, 
liscounts either having some semblance 
ost or less (in the case of quantity 
liferent methods), or being uniform 







































































some reasonable level (as cash dis- 

ount, guarantee against price decline, 
e like). 

W hile this uniformity of treatment 


iy prove to be the outstanding devel- 
ent in industries with disorganized 
structures, many others have oper- 
| under an orderly price structure for 
ears. In such cases the act can do no 
ore than modify the existing rates, if 
Frequently, where existing dis- 
practices have grown up under 
nfluence of strong bargaining power 
. the part of certain buyers, the result 
een that large purchasers have ob- 
ned concessions which can not be 
tied according to the criteria estab- 
by the law. The threat by the 
to take his large order to a com- 
tor and the importance of these large 
s to the seller have been sufficient 
reate wide differentials. With all 
liers limited by their new legal 
gations the result will undoubtedly 
some reduction in existing differen- 
n some industries. 
Sec. 2(c) of the act limits the pay- 
nt or receipt of commissions and 
rokerage to compensation by the buyer 
seller for services rendered the buyer 
seller concerned. Thus, the pay- 
nt ol brokerage by a seller to an 
nt of the buyer is forbidden and vice 
This section is aimed at the al- 
abuse of the brokerage discount, 
eby a large purchaser buying di- 
tly or through a dummy agency, ex- 
payment of brokerage by the seller 
, though no true brokerage function 
been rendered to him. 
\mong the innumerable subjects of 
ussion begotten by the act, is the 
estion of whether adjustments will 
1ade by advancing the lower prices 
. the structure or dropping the higher 


ones 


let 
Orc 


if there is any simple guide, it is in 
recent price trend and strength of 
—_ market in question. If 

es have been rising and the market 
trong, one might expect an upward 
ijustment of the lower prices; if weak, 
the adjustment will probably have to 
lownward in the higher prices. In 

he long-run the average price level will 
iffected only as the act leads to more 
ess efficiency in economic operation. 
[here is no reason to expect that in 
nost industries, after the initial period 
idjustment, the average price under 
condition of narrower differentials 
will behave any differently from a sim- 
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ilar average under wider differentials. 
The price structure in both instances 
will move up or down according to the 
character of the industry and conditions 
in the market. 

In one other respect the present situa- 
tion may be altered. These new differ- 
entials or discounts will be determined 
with some care at some point not greater 
than the cost differences. Once estab- 
lished, they will be slow to change. 

In many industries the practice has 
grown up for the list price to be much 
more fixed than the various discounts. 
Modifications in price have been made 
in the discount structure to meet some 
particular situation rather than by 
changes in list price affecting all buy- 
ers. In the future price changes in some 
industries may put more emphasis on 
the actual list price and less on the dis- 
counts. 

To carry the logic to its ultimate 
conclusions discounts probably ought to 
be expressed in dollar terms rather than 
percentages, since the standards are 
based on cost. These costs would not 
necessarily vary in direct proportion to 
the base price of the product. Thus, a 
discount based upon the provision of 
warehousing facilities, would be limited 
by the cost of performing that function. 
This cost might remain fixed, so that 
a wide gap would develop between any 
fixed percentage discount and to the 
permissible limit, as the price of the 
product changed. 

Parenthetically, may I make two brief 
observations about the quantity-differen- 
tial situation as it now stands? The 
first is to note that, inasmuch as the 
law does not require any differential at 
all and to the extent that new differen- 
tials are below the maximum established 
by law, due to fear of the law or other 
reasons, a new form of price discrimina- 
tion may conceivably emerge, one in 
which the large buyer does not receive 
the differential to which he is entitled 
by economies produced. 

A second point: By focusing atten- 
tion on the costs or economies arising 
from the scale of purchase a principle 
long enunciated by efficiency experts 
will be brought home, that the ex- 
tremely small transaction is a very high 
cost transaction. In some industries 
these small sales are already subject to 
penalty although not always in propor- 
tion to actual expense. While the act 
does not directly bear on this type of 
transaction, it may indirectly have its 
influence in modifying the treatment 
given both these classes of most favored 
buyers, the very small or those of any 
size buying in Lilliputian quantities as 
well as the very large. Another group 
of customers who may find themselves 
unpleasantly in the limelight by cost 
analysis are those in scattered territories. 
A special problem arises where long- 





term contracts enter into the price struc- 
ture. The Goodyear case is of some 


help here. The test applied by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was the actual 
operation of the contract over a period 
of years. That it might have been 
equitable when originally signed was 
not considered as a defense. It was 
judged on the basis of performance. 
This particular precedent indicates that, 
while long-term contracts are not out- 
lawed, they can not provide a justifica- 
tion for price discrimination which may 
develop later if other less-fixed elements 
change in the competitive situation. In 
the same way other methods of sale, 
such as the use of quantity discounts 
on the basis of annual sales, are not 
outlawed, but they will have to stand 
the test of actual performance. 

One most important implication in 
this area is the impetus it will give to 
price publicity. One might almost say 
that the act gives the purchaser the right 
to know the price structure of the seller. 
If such knowledge is refused him and 
he suspects unfair practices, he can 
apply to the Federal Trade Commission 
for aid, and if he can show some 
grounds for his suspicions, the informa- 
tion can be obtained by legal processes. 
The wise company in self defense will 
probably move in the direction of pub- 
lished prices either individually or as 
part of a price-filing plan. In the Good- 
year case the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was particularly disturbed by the 
secrecy which it felt surrounded certain 
aspects of the deal. Certainly a publicly- 
announced price structure will be a 
strong weapon of defense for the com- 
pany endeavoring to meet the require- 
ments of the law. 


Industry Structure—The Robinson- 
Patman Act has often been described 
as anti-chain legislation. Undoubtedly 
in the minds of many it is significant 
primarily in its attempt to end undue 
concessions given to large buyers. 

But various possible developments in 
some cases may offer a partial avenue 
of escape. The first is the possibility 
of so differentiating products that they 
will no longer be regarded as of the 
same grade and quality. Most products 
do not have the uniformity of sugar or 
salt. With a vivid imagination, one 
could evolve a scheme of classification 
of men’s shorts which would easily in- 
clude 100,000 differing grades and qual- 
ities. Of course, the sensible test is one 
of the immediacy of competition. The 
problem becomes more acute in connec- 
tion with private brands. Again the 
sensible procedure will be to consider 
consumer acceptance. I suspect that 
various quarts of rye whisky of less than 
one year of age can not be made non- 
competitive by fixing different labels on 
the bottles. This is a nice legal prob- 
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lem. However, practically speaking, it 
is an ignorant manufacturer indeed who 
does not know who his competitors are, 
or which of his own products are com 
petitive. Literal and limited interpreta 
tion of this phrase would greatly 
weaken the act. 

A second method of avoiding the op 
eration of the act which has been sug 
gested is for distributors to acquire 
manufacturing plants, or contract for an 
entire plant’s output, so that the product 
does not enter into but the single chan 
nel. This has always been possible and 
has developed on a small scale. But 
there is little reason to expect that the 
plant would be operated more efh 
ciently, although there might be slight 
savings in selling expense. Under the 
act the large purchaser is permitted to 
receive all economies properly arising 
because of his size. What other econ 
omies can be anticipated by independent 
operation? Obviously it would be an 
unwise investment of capital unless it 
can earn a proper return. If the manu 
facturer was enabled to give excessive 
discounts to large buyers before, as 
alleged by some, by loading all the over 
head on the small purchasers, then the 
single large order could not be produced 
independently at the original price. | 
can not find strong reasons for believing 
that any considerable trend in the direc 
tion of vertical integration will emerge, 
although it may tip the scales in some 
borderline cases. 

I think the various prophecies con 
cerning reorganized channels of distri 
bution have greatly exaggerated the 
probable changes which may be attrib 
uted to the act. Of course, the whole 
distributive structure is in something 
of a state of flux. Only over a period 
of time, as each manufacturer and dis 
tributor studies his prices and costs more 
carefully, will any new trend become 
evident. And that trend might very pos 
sibly, regardless of any immediate dis 
tortions resulting from a laying on of 
the literal language of the law, be in 
the direction of an efficient economic 
evolution because it is based upon 
knowledge rather than guess work. 

Conclusion—One sometimes won 
ders how our economic system operates 
at all. There is no Five-year Plan to 
define what should be produced, no reg 
ulating body which determines who 
shall engage in business, or how much 
each shall produce. Our hope for eco 
nomic progress has been placed in the 
belief that improved products and more 
eficient methods will win in the eco 
nomic struggle. We have entrusted the 
vast problem of economic direction and 
control to the force of competition 
working through the price system. 
How well our system functions is de 
termined in the last analysis by how ef- 
fectively competition operates, and how 
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sensitive the price system is to condi- 
tions in the market place. 

In the past we have found it neces- 
sary from time to time to strengthen 
the functioning of these forces. When 
industrial combinations threatened our 
competitive system, the Sherman Act 
was passed to deal with these disturb- 
ing factors. On the other hand, to keep 
competition within proper limits the 
Clayton Act and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act were passed. The 
Robinson-Patman Act is the latest ad- 
dition to the list. It will undoubtedly 
have some direct influence on business 
practices, but probably not as great as 
the sponsors hoped nor as extensive as 
I have outlined above. It will, of course, 
be limited by the definition of “com- 
merce” and by the necessity for demon- 
strating that competition is substantially 
lessened or that monopoly is promoted. 
But its long-run effect, provided it leaps 
its legal hurdles, may come chiefly from 
its insistence upon greater knowledge— 
knowledge of costs and knowledge of 
prices. I am speaking now not in praise 
or defense of this exact law, but with 
respect to a possible by-product of this 
kind of law. If the law is good, a bet- 
ter knowledge of costs will supplement 
its value. If it is wrong, or its technical 
faults are too abysmal, such a develop- 
ment might prove a backhanded sort of 
compensation that we could accept with 
a wry face, but nevertheless accept. As 
matters now stand business policies are 
all too frequently formulated on the 
basis of guess work. We are inclined 
to insist that our judgments, once made, 
are right. But now business must face 
some specific questions concerning price 
structures and concerning channels of 
distribution. They are questions which 
should be asked, law or no law. 


Conveyor Belt (from page 62) 


cess of $10.00 per ft.) by employing 
Flexco HD belt fasteners. In fact, at 
Mr. Cunning’s suggestion, the manu- 
facturers have recently produced the 
Flexco Rip Plate. The new rip plate 
was worked out as the result of an at 
tempt by Mr. Cunning to get a longer 
grip on the belt in repairing rips. First, 
he used two sets of the regular fasteners 
with only three bolts, overlapping one 
fastener on the other, and joining both 
sets of plates together in the rip. Then, 
fastening the outer ends into the belt, 
he had the full length of each fastener 
as an extra protection against the cross 
strains of the rip. The new rip plate 
carried this same advantage without the 
awkward overlapping. 

Patches in the belts are cut in rectan- 
gular shape, the sides parallel with the 
sides of the belt and are held in place 





with the fasteners. It js advisable to 
round the four corners of the patch and 
hole, leaving space for a diagonal fas- 
tener on each corner. In attaching the 





How the rip and standard fasteners are used 
in making repairs. 


patch the fasteners are spaced closely 
on the width of the belt and a space ot 
about 3 in. is left between them on the 
length. Patches must always be rectan 
gular or L-shaped. 

Mr. Cunning states that use of the 
fasteners has saved thousands of feet 
of belting replacements. 

Another interesting practice on this 
conveyor is the manner in which the 
belt is lengthened, so the stacker may 
be advanced. Sections of belting 100 
ft. long are laced in advance with No. 
75 Alligator steel belt lacing. There are 
a number of such sections in the belt, 
and the new section is inserted by pull 
ing the hinge pin out of joint, putting 
the section in place and inserting the 
hinge pins. This job is so systematized 
that it takes only 28 minutes. 

The fasteners, plates and lacing were 
manufactured by the Flexible Steel Lac 
ing Co., Chicago. 


Fullers' Earth Gains 


Production of fullers’ earth in 1935 
amounted to 227,745 short tons valued 
at $2,230,229 compared with 220,264 
short tons valued at $2,085,081 in 1934, 
an increase of 3.4 per cent. in quantity 
and 7 per cent. in value compared with 
1934, thus checking a four-year down 
ward trend in output. The average 
value per ton also rose to $9.79, an 
increase of 32 c. over that for 1934. 

Nineteen plants in eight states re 
ported production of fullers’ earth in 
1935. The combined output in 1935 of 
Florida and Georgia (64 per cent. of 
the total United States production) was 
slightly less than in 1934, but the value 
increased. Production in Texas in- 
creased in 1935 to 40,925 tons, valued 
at $391,641, a gain over 1934 of 25 per 
cent. in quantity and 20 per cent. in 
value. 
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Personal Mention 


Roy Averitt, who has been director 
W PA engineering operations at Kan- 
City, Mo., for more than a year, has 
signed to become a field engineer for 
Portland Cement Assn. Mr. Averill 
be attached to the association’s dis- 

t offices at Kansas City. 


i. T. Paut, sales representative for 
National Lime & Stone Co., Find- 
©., is temporarily serving as super- 

tendent of the company’s plant at 

Lewisburg, O., following the recent 
th of Harry Apert, who had 
| as superintendent for six years. 

\lbert met his death in an auto- 

bile accident. 
Warrer A. Parrish has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer by the Buda 
Co., Harvey, Ill., to succeed the late 
Carl C. Hinkley. Mr. Parrish has had 
vide experience in the design and ap- 
cation of internal-combustion en- 
Formerly with the Hudson Mo- 
r Car Co., he has been with the Buda 
Co. since 1928. L. C. Moxie will be 
sistant chief engineer. 


E. Bortanp, after a year spent in 
ities associated with the electrifica- 
of South African gold mines, has 
urned to the industrial-sales depart- 
of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., where his 

< will be concerned with the appli- 
on of electrical equipment to power 
is, quarrying and mining opera- 


\NLEY H. Hunter has been made 
nanager of the American Hoist & 
Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. He was 
erly with the Novo Engine Co., 
nsing, Mich., where R. B. Harvey 
ds him as sales manager. 
\. B. BAUMGARTNER, superintendent 
the quarry operated by the Chicago 
« Northwestern Rwy. Co. at Le Grand, 
vas rendered temporarily homeless 
weeks ago when fire destroyed 
residence located near the quarry. 


| 


H. H. Sreck, formerly of the Norton 
Co., has been appointed grinding-wheel 
sales representative for United States 


Rubber Products, Inc., in the Pittsburgh 
Dist rict. 


“. J. Woop has been appointed chief 
igineer of the industrial manufactur- 
ng division of the Goodman Mfg. Co., 


_nicago. 
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Irwin F. Bincuam, who has been as- 
sistant professor of petroleum engineer- 
ing at the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla., has resigned from the 
faculty to become petroleum engineer 
for the Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
Mr. Bingham will work in the Texas 
and Oklahoma oil fields. Last summer 
he was temporarily engaged by the Uni- 
versal Atlas company in research work 
involving the use of slow-setting cement 
for oil wells. 


Howarp V. Crark, formerly sales 
manager at St. Paul and Minneapolis 
has been made general manager of the 
order division in Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago by the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
W. G. Somers succeeds him. 


Ho tts Peck and R. R. RrrreNHousE 
of Santa Cruz, Cal., are preparing to 
develop, in Calaveras County, what is 
said to be the only slate quarry west of 
the Mississippi River. An expenditure 
of $50,000 for equipment is anticipated. 


Earv D. Srearns has been appointed 
sales manager of the Barber-Greene Co., 
Aurora, Ill., manufacturers of loaders, 
conveyors, pavers, etc. His past experi- 
ence includes 12 years with the Ste- 
phens-Adamson Mfg. Co., including 
eight years as manager of its Pittsburgh 
and New York offices. He was later, 
successively vice-president and sales 
manager of the H. K. Ferguson Co.; 
president of Stearns Conveyor Co.; vice- 
president and sales manager of the Fair- 
field Engineering Co., and western sales 
manager of the Robins Conveying Belt 
Co. In his association with the Barber- 
Greene Co. since 1933 he has been in 
charge of engineering sales. 


FrepericK S. Cook has been appoint- 
ed Pacific coast manager for the Robert 
W. Hunt Co., with headquarters at San 
Francisco. 


Wituiam P. Yant, well known for 
his work as chief chemist of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines has become director of 
research of Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Yant has been as- 
sociated with the Bureau of Mines in 
various directorial capacities since 
shortly after his graduation from Woos- 
ter College, Wooster, O., in 1918. 


J. L. WuHa.en has been made district 
representative in charge of the regional 
sales office recently opened at 549 West 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill., by the 
Gates Rubber Co., of Denver. 


Ratpu S. McCrea has been made as- 
sistant to the president, Sand Products 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. He was formerly 
vice-president and general manager of 
the West Michigan Dock & Market 
Corp., a subsidiary of Sand Products 
Corp. 


C. Gitpert Norton has joined the 
publicity department of Combustion 
Engineering Co., Inc., New York. For 
the past eight years he was director of 
the service department of Thomsen- 
Ellis Co., Baltimore. He previously 
was assistant advertising manager of the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 


Water E. Hawkinson has been 
elected treasurer of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding the 
late Raymond Dill. 


J. C. Wise is manager of the new 
Cleveland district office of the Rockbes- 
tos Products Corp., New Haven, Conn. 


Puiuie St. JuLtEN Witson, 69, chief 
engineer of the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads died at his home in Washington, 
D. C., September 17 after a six weeks’ 
illness. Mr. Wilson was formerly state 
highway engineer of Virginia but had 
been with the Bureau of Public Roads 
since 1914. 


Rusen G. Miter, 56, an employee of 
the Ready Mixed Concrete Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., met his death recently when 
he fell down a 27-ft. shaft at one of 
the company’s crushed-stone plants near 
Kansas City. 


LawreENce Jones, Jr., 38, president 
of the Jefferson Island Salt Co., died of 
pneumonia recently at his home in 
Louisville, Ky. 


Fintey B. CaMpBELL, retired mana- 
ger of the Pacific Coast Borax Co., died 
Sept. 18 at his home in Chicago, IIl., of 
pneumonia. He was 68 years old. Mr. 
Campbell retired from business because 
of ill health two years ago, after nearly 
35 years as manager of the borax con- 
cern. 


Ravpu A, Irvine, 43, president of the 
Irving Bros. Sand & Gravel Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., was fatally injured Sep- 
tember 5 when he fell from a portable 
plant the company was operating near 
Coldwater, Mich., where it has a con- 
tract to supply gravel for a highway 
project. Death was due to a fractured 
skull, Mr. Irving having died enroute 
to a Coldwater hospital after the acci- 
dent. 
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ANIMATED MODEL CEMENT PLANT AT TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


F rom a small local mill in Dallas, Tex., the 
International Cement Corp. has grown to 
its present position as one of the world's 
largest cement producers, operating 14 
plants with a total annual capacity of 24,- 
000,000 bbl. All domestic mills of the In- 
ternational system now market their product 
under the fine old Texas name of ‘Lone 
Star." With the Texas Centennial exposi- 
tion being held at the birthplace of the cor- 
poration, it was deemed fitting that the 
concern codperate with an exhibit of which 
the above is a photograph. This animated 
model of a Portland-cement plant is located 
in the Natural Resource and Petroleum Bldg. 
and has attracted large crowds of visitors. 
A |6-page booklet describing the manufac- 
ture of cement is given away as a souvenir. 

















Erects Thoroughly Modern 
Office-Display Building 


tel insulated construction, year 
conditioning, sound proofing and 
glass-block windows, diffusing sky- 
Venetian blinds for the scientific 
lighting are some of the features of 





slass-block walls provide ideal north light 
in the drafting room. 


eneral ofhce building of The Jaeger 


Co., at Columbus, O. According to 
Mandt, vice-president and general man- 
nsion of the company’s business, 


1 the first eight months of 1936 has 
1 doubled the entire volume for 1935, 

ary this move to larger and more 
All offices have 
main floor, each depart- 


irranged quarters. 


on one 






(@ICRUSHERS| 


Complete Plants 
Designed and 
Equipped. 


Screens, Elevators, Con- | 
veyors, Quarry, Sand and 
Gravel Plant Equipment. 
Engineering Service. 





EARLE C. 


71 dohn Street 


BACON, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
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General office completely inclosed, under 
diffusing skylights. 


ment grouped in relation to its work with 
other departments. On the floor below is a 
10,000 sq. ft. show room for displaying and 
demonstrating the company’s products—pumps, 
mixers, hoists, truck mixers and 
chinery. 

The building, of block and stucco, with 
floors of reinforced concrete, occupies a land- 
scaped site with wide approaches leading to 
the private entrance drive. The company’s 
former office building has been converted into 
shops and experimental plant. 


road ma- 





Kiln-End Nose Rings Are 
Made of Special Alloy 


The Amsco kiln-end rings for 
rotary kilns, described and illustrated in the 
September issue of Prr aND Quarry indicated 
that they were made of Amsco alloy but the 
head was misleading, since it referred to them 
as being made of “manganese steel.” 

Amsco alloy, the American Manganese Steel 
Co. advises, is a chromium-nickel metal and 
is completely resistant to heat and the corrosive 
action of sulphur gases developed in the burn- 
ing process. 


nose 


Develops New Type of Gas 
for Cutting by Flame 


A gas marketed under the trade-name 
“Thermoline’ which replaces acetylene for 
steel-cutting processes is being marketed by the 
Pittsburgh Thermoline Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

According to the manufacturer, Thermoline 
will outlast two to three tanks of acetylene al- 
though it is sold at the same price. 

Other advantages claimed are that the gas 
will make a cleaner cut, that the cylinders are 
lighter and easier to handle, practically no 
back-firing is experienced, and that the gas has 
an explosive range of but 4 per cent. 


Government Ownership of 
Railroads Not Favored 


Despite the fact that there is at this time no 
definite proposal for government ownership of 
railroads there is a very definite wave of ob- 
jection to government ownership sweeping the 
country. In an address before the Great Lakes 
Regional Advisory Board at Cleveland, O., on 
September 16, R. F. Bohman, general traffic 
manager of the Heywood Wakefield Co. of 
Gardner, Mass., made a stirring appeal for the 
continuation of a privately-owned transporta- 
tion system. This is only one of many exam- 











ples of the public interest in this subject and 
a great deal is being said about government 
ownership outside of traffic circles. In fact, as 
Sen. Wheeler says in a recent magazine article, 
there appears in the press and trade papers a 
constant and steady stream of articles, news 
items and accounts of objections criticising 
government ownership of railroads. The Sena- 
tor, in his articles, points out that at the pres 
ent time there is a complete lack of any for- 
midable agitation for government ownership. 
However, it is remembered that Sen. Wheeler 
introduced in the last Congress a bill to pro 
vide for government ownership of railroads 
and since the former codrdinator of transporta- 
tion, the railway unions and some shippers 
favor government ownership this question will 
continue to be one of primary interest to traf- 
fic men at least until the, new Congress, which 
convenes in January, will have adopted or re 
jected a bill providing for government owner 
ship. 
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THe ANCHORAGE Quarry Co. Louisville, Ky., 
Capital $5,000. Incorporators are Dr. Chas. 
Reiss, Fred Reiss and j. P. Castleman. 
Tue Sranparp Mica Co. Asheville, N. C. 
Capital $100,000. Incorporated by T. B. Sum- 
mers, Eugene Ward and others. 
Tue FuLver’s EartH Mininc Co. Mayfield, 
Ky., Capital $15,000. Incorporated by C. D. 
Cosby and W. J. Watkins. 
THe DosiasuE Lime & MINING Corp. Re- 
public, Wash., Capital $5,000. Incorporated 
by J. N. Fry and Ethel B. Foley. 
NANTAHALA TaLc & Limestone Co. Andrews, 
N. C., Capital $100,000. Incorporated by 
Percy B. Ferebee and W. T. Forsythe. 


Opens New England District 
Office at Boston, Mass. 


A New England office, staffed for consulting 
and sales-engineering service to those having 
problems of instrumentation in manufacturing 
processes has been opened recently in Boston 
by Leeds & Northrup Co. Their complete line 
of measuring, recording and controlling in- 
struments, as well as their electric heat-treating 
furnaces, will be handled through this office. 
The address is 422 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., 80 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Issues Handbook to Guide 
Users of Commercial Tires 


Containing even more statistical information 
than previous annual volumes, the 1936 edi- 
tion of the Operators’ Handbook has just been 
published by the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
Into the 66 pages of the* handbook has been 
packed detailed data on tires and tire per- 
formances of interest to owners and opera- 
tors of trucks and tractors. 


Milwaukee Firm Appoints 
New Chicago Distributor 


Announcement is made by the Harnischfeger 
Corp. of Milwaukee, Wis., of the appointment 
of the Arthur Wagner Co., 701 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, IIl., as a distributor of Har- 
nischfeger electric motors, generators, engine 
driven generator sets, portable lighting plants, 
etc., in the northern Illinois territory. 
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Behavior of Sulphide in 
Blast-Furnace Cements 


A number of investigators have 
shown that the calcium sulphide con 
tained in basic blast-furnace slag can 
not be oxidized to sulphate in the pres 
ence of air or soft or sea water. Even 
if these sulphide contents of blast-fur 
nace cement could be oxidized, they 
would form calcium sulphate directly 
and not free sulphuric acid, and this 
calcium sulphate, surrounded by a basic 
medium, would not be in position to 
attack reinforcing iron. On the con 
trary, it forms in the presence of basic 
slags compounds which are only in 
clined to improve the hydraulic prop 
erties. The presence of sulphide sul 
phur in slags and in blast-furnace ce 
ments made therefrom can not bring 
about an injurious action on the rein 
forcing iron. On the contrary, the sul 
phide content has an advantageous ef 
fect on the development of the hydrau 
lic properties of blast-furnace cements. 

Sulphide sulphur from blast-furnace 
slag present in blast-furnace cement 
concrete is not oxidized to sulphate on 
long periods of storage in sea water. 
On the contrary, it gradually works out 
and is for the greater part dissolved in 
the sea water, as has been observed in 
the case of hydrate of lime. The re 
maining small part of the calcium sul 
phide either does not change or con 
verts into Ca(SH),. In any case, it does 
not lead to the formation of sulphuric 
acid.—Dr.-Ing. Vieri Sevieri in Tonin- 
dustrie-Zeitung 60:691-693, 
July 13 and 16, 1936. 


Brinell Hardness Test 
Not Accurate on Cement 


Studies on the application of the 
3rinell method for the determination of 
the hardness of cement test specimens 
previously made by Bied, Giusti and 
Vandone did not yield definitive results; 
since in those tests cements of the same 
sort were almost always used, the tests 
reported on here were conducted with 
22 cements of varying composition, and 
the specimens were prepared both ac 
cording to the standard testing method 
and in normal consistency. Parallel 
observations were made of the impres 
sion made by the ball at 500 kg. loading 
and of the compressive strength, by the 
standard method, at 7 and 28 days’ 
storage. In order to eliminate the per 
sonal factor (which various tests have 
shown are not inconsiderable), the 
specimens were prepared and measure 
ments taken in each case by the same 
person. The results of the measure 
ments of the diameter of the impression 
and the compressive strengths were 
plotted as curves, but no similar picture 
was obtained for all cements, and the 
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impression of the ball was not a con- 
stant function of the compressive 
strength. The diameter of the impres- 
sion increases at first with increasing 
compressive strength but beyond a limit 
which varies with the composition of 
the cement remains the same even as 
the strength increases farther. The con- 
clusion is that the Brinell method does 
not give a perfect indication of the com- 
pressive strength of the cement, either 
in the standard testing specimens or at 
normal consistency.—A. Sestini in Ce- 
mento, VII, 78, 372, November, 1935; 
Zement 25:410, June 11, 1936. 


Thermal Requirement of 
Cement-Burning Computed 


On the basis of investigations con- 
ducted and variously reported since 
1932 by the author, for the most part 
in conjunction with Dr. E. Schwiete, 
and additional data not previously pub- 
lished, the author sets out the thermo- 
chemical bases for the production of 
cement, the summary equation being 
1,030 — 640 = 390 + 12 Cal. for 1 kg. 
of clinker, 1,030 Cal. being the total of 
endothermic effects and heating and 
640 the total of exothermic effects and 
cooling, that is, heat recovery. The ma- 
terial on which these figures are based 
is a raw meal of 75.8 per cent. of cal- 
cium carbonate and 16.3 per cent. of 
clay substance, calculated as theoretical 
kaolinite substance Al,O,  .2Si0, 
2H,O, and 7.9 per cent. of SiO, 
(quartz); the magnesium oxide content 
of the clinker and the ferrous minerals 
are not included, although they are 
separately tabulated. The product is a 
standard Portland-cement clinker with 
66 per cent. CaO, 24 per cent. SiO,, 10 
per cent. Al,O,. The 1 kg. of clinker 
corresponds to 1,553 g. of raw material. 

-~H. Elsner von Gronow in Zement 
25:437-442, 453-458, June 25 and July 2, 
1936. 


Pumice Aggregates Yield 
Lighter Weight Mortars 


Experiments conducted and described 
by the authors show that with pumice 
aggregates suitably selected with respect 
to the granulometric composition and 
with cement contents varying from 100 
to 250 kg. per cu. m. it is possible to 
obtain quite light mortars the weight of 
which per cubic meter varies from 1,050 
to 1,220 kg. These mortars have good 
insulating properties with respect both 


to heat and to the transmission of sound, 
can be used in the construction of re- 
markably strong walls, and are perfectly 
nailable. The pumice employed in these 
mortars showed remarkable puzzuo- 
lanic properties in the hot-water tests, 
but very little in the cold tests; the cold 
tests thus far reported, however, lasted 
only 28 days.—Quirino Sestini and 
Luigi Santarelli in L’Industria Italiana 
del Cemento, April, 1936, Vol. 8, No. 4. 


Systematic Classing of 
Cements Is Proposed 


A systematic classification of cements 
is proposed by the author on the basis 
of a diagram of the silica modulus- 
alumina modulus system, and diagrams 
of the curves of equal sintering tem 
peratures, early high strength, heat of 
hydration and the fields of stability 
against the action of sea water. The 
groupings and terminology suggested 
from these studies are: 

(a) Portland cement—Silica modu 
lus 1.8 to 2.3; alumina modulus 1.5 to 
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2.4. An ordinary Portland cement of 
characteristic properties. 

(b) High-silica Portland cement— 
Silica modulus > 2.5; alumina modu- 
lus 1.5 to 2.4. Has the following prop- 
erties in contrast to Portland cement: 
Smaller heat of hydration, smaller with 
increasing silica modulus, higher sinter- 
ing temperature, good strength prop- 
erties when it is adequately burned. It 
is of importance for “massive construc- 
tion.” 

(c) Ferro-Portland cement—Alumina 
modulus < 1.5; Kithl cement, alumina 
modulus = 1.3; Brownmillerite cement, 
alumina modulus = 0.6; Michaelis ce- 
ment, alumina modulus = 0.2. Has the 
following properties in contrast to Port- 
land cement: Great high early strength, 
slight heat of hydration and shrinkage, 
stability to sea water, low sintering tem- 
perature. All these properties are bet- 
ter with decreasing alumina modulus. 
It is of importance as a “reinforced- 
concrete cement,” “road-building ce- 
ment,” “massive-construction cement” 
and “sea cement.” 

(d) Alumino-Portland cement—Alu- 
mina modulus > 2.4. Has the follow- 
ing properties in contrast to Portland 
cement: It is insensitive to excess of 
water, and is consequently of impor- 
tance as a “spray cement” (in oil drill- 
ing) and as a cement for “casting con- 
crete.’—Dr.-Ing. Serban Solacolu in 
Zement 25:403-407, 419-422, June 11 
and 18, 1936. 


Japanese Continue Study 
of Saline Solutions 


Continuing previous investigations on 
the same subject, the authors report the 
results of further studies on the effects 
of aggressive salt solutions on the hard- 
ened cement-sand mortars by compar- 
ing their expanding and corroding ac- 
tions. It was found from the test re- 
sults that (1) alumina cement decreased 
considerably in longer water curing and 
also in 10 per cent. sulphate solution, 

2) especially, the cements of Portland 
cement type disintegrated completely in 
10 per cent. Na,SO, solution in eight 
weeks immersion, (3) high silica mixed 
Portland cements are resistant to ag- 
gressive salt solutions and increase their 
strengths in long curing, (4) blast- 
furnace slag cement is also of good 
quality, (5) so that resistant mortar or 
concrete for aggressive sulphate water 
can only be successfully obtained by 
using mixed Portland cement, etc.— 
Shoichiro Nagai and Kenji Nomi in 
Journal of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, Japan (Supplemental Binding) 
39:159B-161B, May, 1936. 
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Recent |. C. C. Decisions 


Crushed Stone—On finding the charges on 
crushed stone from Phillipsburg, N. J. to Mi 
ami, Fla., unreasonable to the extent they ex 
ceeded the charges which would have accrued 
on a rate of 36c. plus lc. emergency charge 
on ac.l. minimum weight of 54 Ilb., the 
Commission has awarded reparation amounting 
to $133.20 with interest on a shipment made 
in August 1935. I. C. C. Docket No. 27,312, 
Colonna & Co., Inc. v. Pennsylvania ef al. 

Lime—Finding the rates on lime (common, 
hydrated, quick or slaked), from points in 
Virginia to destinations in North and South 
Carolina not unreasonable or unduly prejudi 
cial, the Commission has dismissed the com 
plaint in I. C. C. Docket No. 26,644, West 
Virginia Lime Products Assn. v. A. & R. et al. 


Sand—tIn order to enable the Atlantic Coast 
Line to meet barge competition, the Commis 
sion in a 7th Supplemental Report has modi 
fied the findings and orders in prior reports 
wm her 4..C.. C. 125 aad 197 1. Cc. C. 215 to 
exempt from the provisions of these reports, 
the intra-state movement of sand from Pon 
Pon, S. C. to Charleston, §. C. This will per 
mit the A. C. L. to establish a rate of 50c. a 
net ton from Pon Pon to Charleston which is 
to expire December 31, 1936 in lieu of th 
present rate of 70c. I. C. C. Docket No. 22, 
109, sand, gravel, crushed stone, etc. within 
the state of South Carolina. 


Examiner's Report 


Limestone to New England Territory—In 
reopening the case involving ground or pul 
verized limestone from Lime Crest, N. J.. to 
destinations in New England originally r 
ported in 201 I. C. C. 467 the following three 
questions were involved: (1) Whether the New 
Haven and the Pennsylvania-Reading-Seashor« 
Lines should be added as parties defendant: 
(2) to define New England territory for th 
purpose of computing the prescribed rates and 
(3) to determine the reasonableness for the 
future only of rates on ground or pulverized 
limestone from Lime Crest, N. J., to destina 
tions in trunk line and New England terri 
tories to which the rate making distances ex 
ceeded 500 mi. 


The evidence at the hearing was directed 
at the second question, that is, the definition 
of New England territory, as questions 1 and 
3 were settled to the agreement of all parties at 
the beginning of the hearing. 

Lime Crest is located in the extreme north 
western part of New Jersey and is served by the 
Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. The northern 
terminus of the L. & H. R. is Maybrook, N. Y 
44 mi. north of Lime Crest where traffic is 
interchanged with a line of the former Cen 
tral New England Ry. Co., now a part of the 
lines operated by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford RR Co., (hereinafter called the New 
Haven.) From Maybrook this line of the 
New Haven runs northeastward and crosses 
the Hudson River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 27 
mi. from Maybrook. Defendants consider thi 
line, as well as lines east of Poughkeepsie, as 
being within New England rate territory. 

Owing to the imposition of the arbitraries 
for the hauls within New England complain 
ant is, of course, desirous that the trunk-lin« 
rates apply to practically all points in the ex 
treme eastern port of the state of New York 
and it contends that the New England rates 
should be confined only to those states which 
lie east of the eastern boundary of the stat 
of New York. 

Examiner George Esch, in his proposed ri 


port says “as far as this case is concerned, 
the important New England carrier west of 
the Hudson River is the New Haven which 
operates a line running southwest from Pough 
keepsie to Maybrook, a distance of 27 mi. and 


thence a short distance beyond to Campbell 
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Hall, N. Y. Three or four miles to the west 
this line is parallelled by a branch of the 
New York Central running from Montgomery 
north to Kingston, N. Y., and on the east at 
a distance of seven or eight miles by the line 
of the New York Central which runs along 
the west shore of the Hudson River. Running 
ast from Campbell Hall, the southern terminus 
of the New Haven, are lines of the Erie Rail 
road Company and the New York, Ontario and 
Western Railway Company, and running south 
from Maybrook on the New Haven is the line 
of the L. & H. R. It will thus be seen that 
the line of the New Haven here under con 
sideration is surrounded by trunk-line territory 
lines which are accorded the trunk-line terri 
tory rates, while the line in question, because 
it is a part of a New England system, is per 
mitted to assess the New England territory 
arbitraries. This presents a situation which 
should be corrected. Moreover, this line of the 
New Haven is thrust down into trunk-line ter- 
ritory for a distance which brings the New 
England territory rates within 50 mi. of com 
plainant’s plant at Lime Crest, N. J. The 
short-line distance to Port Morris, New York 
City, from Lime Crest via Sparta Junction, 
N. J., is about 70 mi. and the distance from 
Lime Crest to Poughkeepsie is 71 mi. If, 
therefore, the New England differentials were 
eliminated from that line of the New Haven 
which extends west of the Hudson River, the 
trunk-line rate territory hauls from Lime Crest 
to Port Morris and Poughkeepsie would be ap 
proximately the same. 

From a rate standpoint as well as a geo 
graphical standpoint it would appear that the 
logical line of demarcation between New Eng- 
land and trunk-line territories is the Hudson 


River and Lake Champlain. Therefore, so fat 
as the rates involved in this proceeding arc 
concerned and so far as the New England 
carriers and the Delaware & Hudson are con 
cerned, New England rate territory should be 
described as that part of the United States ly 
ing east of the line of the New York Central 
which extends northward from New York 
City along the east bank of the Hudson River 
through Peekskill, Poughkeepsie, Hudson, and 
Rensselaer, N. Y., to Troy, N. Y.; east of the 
Delaware & Hudson running north from Troy 
to Mechanicsville, N. Y.; east of the east bank 
of the Hudson River from a point opposite 
Mechanicsville to Fort Edward, N. Y.; and 
east of the Delaware & Hudson running north 
trom Fort Edward through Whitehall, Fort 
Ticonderoga, Plattsburg, and Canada Junction, 


N. Y., to Rouses Point, N. Y. 


The Commission should find that for the 
purposes of this proceeding New England rat 
territory 1s as defined in this report.” I. C. C. 
Docket No. 24,757, Limestone Products Corp 
of America v. Lehigh & Hudson River ef al 


New Complaints Filed 


Agricultural Limestone—Alleging unreason 
able rates on agricultural limestone prior to 
July 1, 1936, and on ground limestone since 
July 1, 1936, from Woodville, O., to destina 
tions in Central Freight Assn. and trunk-line 
arbitrary territories in New York, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, new rates and reparation 
are prayed for in a complaint filed by E. H 
Mauntler, Secretary, Woodville, O., in I. C. C. 
Docket No. 27,472, Sub. No. 2, Ohio Hydrate 
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& Supply Co., Woodville, O. v. Pennsylvania 
et al. 


New rates and reparation are sought on 
agricultural or ground limestone from Wood 
ville, O., to destinations in Indiana under Sec- 
tion | in a complaint filed by Frank E. 
Coombs, Traffic Manager, Woodville, O., in 
I. C. C. Docket No. 27,472, Ohio Hydrate & 
Supply Co., Woodville, O. v. Pennsylvania 
et al. 


Cement—A complaint alleging violation of 
Sections 1, 2 & 3 on cement from Laramie, 
Wyo., to destinations in New Mexico with 
competitors in Colorado, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, has been filed 
by Wm. D. Burnett, Attorney, 215 West 7th 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. New rates for the 
future are requested. I. C. C. Docket No. 
27,523, Monolith Portland Midwest Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. v. Santa Fe Northwestern et al. 

The rates on cement from Boettcher, Colo., 
to destinations in New Mexico have been at- 
tacked under Sections | & 3 with competitors 
in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, 
allegedly preferred. New rates for the future 
are sought in the complaint filed by E. W. 
Martindell, Trafic Manager, 821-17th St., 
Denver, Colo., in I. C. C. Docket No. 27,529, 
Ideal Cement Co., Denver, Colo. v. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 


Crushed Stone—A Section | complaint seek- 
ing new rates and reparation on crushed stone 
from Sloan, Nev., to Dyer, Cal., has been filed 
by Lowe P. Sidons, Attorney, P. O. Box No. 
1052, Colorado Springs, Colo., in I. C. C. 
Docket No. 27,519 Holly Sugar Corp., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. v. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel—The Com- 
mission has suspended from September 15 un- 
til April 15 schedules in Agent Roy Pope's 
I. C. C. No. 34 proposing to revise rates on 
crushed stone, sand, gravel and related articles 
from points in Alabama, to destinations in 
Florida, south of the line of the Seaboard Air 
Line from Jacksonville to River Junction, Fla. 
The proposed schedules contain both increases 
and reductions. I. & S. Docket No. 4,245. 


Sand—Rates filed by the Nickel Plate in 
Supplement No. 22 to I. C. C. No. 5,659 pro- 
posing to reduce the rates on sand and gravel 
from Cayuga, Ind., to destinations in eastern 
Illinois on the Nickel Plate, to meet motor 
truck competition have been suspended by the 
Commission from August 23 until March 23 
in I. & S. Docket No. 4,233. 

A Section 1 complaint seeking reparation on 
industrial sand moving from Ottawa, Ill., to 
Middletown, Pa., has been filed by Wm. H. 
Neely, Attorney, 902 Mechanics Trust Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Pa., in I. C. C. Docket No. 27,503, 
Wincroft Stove Works, Middletown, Pa. v. 
C. R. I. & P. et al. 


New rates and reparation are sought on an 
allegation of unreasonable rates and charges 
on sand from Elnora and Ushers, N. Y., to 
Philadelphia, Pa., in a complaint filed by L. V. 
Brandt and Edgar O. Anderson, Practitioners, 
Stationery Mart Bldg., Chicago, Ill., in I. C. C. 
Docket No. 27,505, Enterprise Mfg. Co. of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. v. C. of N. J. 
et al, 

The charges on industrial sand from Menan- 
tico, N. J., to Waynesboro, Pa., have been at- 
tacked and reparation is being sought in a 
Section 1 complaint filed by Wm. H. Neely, 
902 Mechanics Trust Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa., 
in I. C. C. Docket No. 27,509, Frick Co., Inc., 
Waynesboro, Pa. v. Pennsylvania Reading Sea- 
shore Lines ef al. 

Schedules published in Supplement 35 to 
V. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2,763 proposing to 
restrict the application of the present propor- 
tional rate on molding sand from Evansville, 
Ind., group to East St. Louis, Ill., so as not 
to apply to upper Mississippi River crossings 


have been suspended by the Commission from 
September | until April 1. The suspended 
schedules would result in increased rates on 
shipments from the south to destinations be 
yond East St. Louis in eastern trunk-line terri 
tory. I. & S. Docket No. 4,240. 


A Section 1 complaint seeking new rates 
and reparation on sand from Ottawa, IIl., to 
Hatboro, Pa., has been filed by L. V. Brandt 
and Edgar O. Anderson, Practitioners, Station 
ery Mart Bldg., Chicago, IIl., in I. C. C. Docket 
No. 27,513, Roberts & Mander Stove Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. v. C. B. & Q. et al. 


The above practitioners have filed another 
complaint under Section 1 seeking reparation 
on sand from Cedar Lake and Millville, N. J., 
to Elmira, N. Y., in I. C, C. Docket_No. 
27,516, Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira, 
N.Y.08.C o8& Lae 


In another complaint filed by Brandt and 
Anderson under Section | reparation is sought 
on a movement of sand from Ottawa, Ill., to 
Warren (Struthers), Pa. in I. C. C. Docket 
No. 27,513, Sub. No. 1 Warren Gear Mfg. Co.., 
Warren, Pa. v. Belt Railway of Chicago et al. 


In another complaint filed by the same prac- 
titioners under Section | reparation is sought 
on sand moving from Ottawa, Ill., to Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., in I. C. C. Docket No. 27,531, 
Easy Washing Machine Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
v. C. B. & Q. et al. 


Traffic News 


Emergency Charges—Trafhic executives of 
American Railroads have submitted to the 
Board of Directors of the Association of Ameri 
can Railroads proposed plans for making per- 
manent most of the present emergency rates 
which will expire on December 31 this year 
unless a further extension is granted. 


Since the Commission declined the request 
of the carriers for an extension of the emer- 
gency rates as published or to hold a further 
hearing on the subject of extension of emer- 
gency charges it will be necessary for the car 
riers to publish these charges in supplements 
to the various tariffs naming the rates to which 
the emergency charges are to be added. 

The law requires that new tariffs be filed 
with the Commission and posted at railroad 
stations 30 days before the date on which 
they are to become effective unless the Com 
mission grants authority to issue the tariffs on 
less than the 30-day notice. Under the cir 
cumstances and in view of the objection ot 
shippers generally to an extension of the emer- 
gency charges beyond 1936, it is not likely 
that the Commission would grant permission 
to establish the rates on less than the 30-day 
period required. This means that the new 
tariffs or supplements making the emergency 
charges effective beyond January 1, 1937, must 
be filed with the Commission not later than 
Dec. 2, 1936, which is rather a short time 
considering the enormous amount of work 
necessary to the publication of the required 
supplements. As soon as the tariffs have been 
filed they will be subject to suspension and 
investigation by the Commission and it is alto- 
gether likely that a suspension may result as 
so many shippers are objecting to an extension 
of the emergency charges and since the Com- 
mission refused to hold another hearing to de- 
termine the lawfulness of extending these 
charges beyond the end of this year. Another 
thing that makes it seem probable that re- 
quests for suspension would be granted is the 
fact that the Commission in rendering its deci- 
sion extending the emergency charges until the 
end of 1936 was divided in its opinion with 
a bare majority of the Commissioners who took 
part in the proceeding favoring the extension 
until that date. During the next 60 days this 
subject of emergency charges will probably be 
the headliner in traffic circles. 
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Slots in Magnetic Pulley 
Cool Coils Efficiently 


The operating action of the conveyor belt is 
used by the Stearns magnetic-separator pulley 
for an unusual type of radiating ventilation 
which serves to lower the heat around the coils, 
thereby producing a much more powerful pull 
and sustained efficiency in prolonged action, 
according to R. H. “Ross” Stearns, president 
of the Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Through a system of specially-designed 
air ducts, the air is forced into the radiating 





Magnetic conveyor pulley showing improved 
air-circulation system. 


areas of the pulley by the upper belt and in 
turn is sucked out by the action of the return 
belt. This provides a continuous circulation 
of cooling air through the pulley. 

By this design the pulley exerts from 25 to 
50 per cent. more magnetic pul! in pounds per 
square inch, an increase in power which is ap 
preciated particularly during rush and overload 
periods. Stearns pulley castings are one piec« 
and are annealed to insure maximum perme 
ability. The pole or flanges of the coil sections 
are sloped toward the core, giving increased 
area and consequent greater flux density o1 
magnetic strength at the face of the pulley 

After machining, the casting is heated slowly 
to a temperature of 300 deg. F. after which 
three coats of special enamel are each baked 
on. After the casting has cooled, several layers 
of mica provide further insulation before the 
magnet wire is laid. After connections are ap 
plied the coil windings are covered with mica 
plate and all voids filled with impregnating 
compound, including the space between the coil 
windings and the steel covering bands. It has 
been found that this moisture-proof precaution 
allows rapid dissipation of the heat produced 
by the windings through the forced ventilating 
system. 

Steel coil covers are used. The manufactur 
er claims that tests show steel covers increas 
magnetic pull from 10 to 25 per cent. Another 
reason given by the maker for the use of steel 
as against brass is that the steel plates are at 
tracted to the pulley magnetically, thus pre 
venting the possibility of their becoming loos 
and causing trouble. 


Rolled-Steel Plate Lining 
for Ball and Tube Mills 


In the present types of ball and tube mills 
for cement and other grinding the life of th 
cast liner is measured in terms of wear on the 
lifting bar. Once the risers are worn down 
enough to impair grinding, the whole plat 
must be discarded. 

Now the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., capital 
izing on the adaptability and lighter weight of 
rolled steel, has announced the Lorain Rolled 
Steel Plate Lining with self-wedged lifting 
bars which are renewable and reversible. Lifts 
or risers can be renewed without scrapping the 
body section, cutting costs considerably and at 
the same time maintaining 100 per cent. grind 
ing efficiency. 
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New Machinoy 
Supplics 


Because the high-carbon rolled plate has 
much greater strength than cast materials, its 
thickness and weight is considerably reduced. 
This lowers power costs. The renewable lifter 
bars are adaptable to the bolt centers of exist 
ing mills, wedging themselves between the 


chamfered edges of the rolled-steel lining 
plates and acting as a complete hold-down over 
the entire length of the lining. 

The initial cost and renewal cost of Lorain 
rolled steel plate lining are said to be much 
lower than present types of construction. 





Rolled-steel plate mill lining showing the 
removable riser bars. 


Further information and complete technical 
data may be obtained by writing the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Lorain Division, Johns- 
town, Pa. The type of mill and its dimensions 
should be given. 


Improves Manganese-Steel 
Drag-Line Bucket Chain 


Cast manganese steel drag-line bucket pull 
ing and hoisting chains were first introduced 
by the American Manganese Steel Co. in 1928. 
They promptly proved their economy by giv 
ing several times the wearing life of ordinary 
chains with a resistance to breakage fully 
equal to chain usually employed. Since then, 


a large number of drag-line operators through- 





New link design of manganese-steel chain for 
drag-line service. 


out the country, and several drag-line bucket 
manufacturers have proved to their own satis- 
faction that cast heat-treated manganese steel 
chain is definitely economical in the severest 
service, 

The American Manganese Steel Co. now 
announces a new design of drag-line bucket 
chain as illustrated, on which patent has been 
applied for. 

The manufacturer claims ten distinctive de- 
sign features: 





1. Increased strength over previous Amsco 
chain. 


2. Full line instead of point bearing between 


links. 

3. Additional metal on sides of links where 
abrasive wear comes. 

4. Lighter weight than comparable cast 
chains. 

5. Considerably lighter weight than previous 
Amsco chain. 

6. Tie bar across link to prevent snarl 
ing and kinking. 

7. Equalized metal sections insuring perfect 
heat-treatment in manufacture and consequent 
better physical properties. 

&. Clean lines making for clean castings 

9, Distinctive design. 

10. Made of heat-treated austenitic manga 
nese steel which combines strength, toughness, 
and wear resistance 


Acquires U. S. Rights to 
Rotary Louvre Drier 


Announcement is made by Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago, Ill., that it has acquired the manu 
facturing and sales rights for North America, 
for the Dunford & Elliott rotary louvre drier, 
of which many installations have been mad 
in Europe, Canada and Japan. 

It is being offered for the drying of all 
types of granular materials, coarse or fine, or 







BAY CITY 


MODEL 20 
FULL % YD. CAPACITY 
4 TON CRANE LOAD 

WEIGHS ONLY 10 TONS 


Just a few of the 


25 Points of Superiority 


Helical cut gears—nolse- ™~ forged crawler 
less, long wearing. a oes. 
| . 
Unit ear body and ma- —Kg~ ee 
chinery table, totally Fast operating speeds. 
heat treated. 
Safety worm boom hoist. 
Frictionless bearings Separate hoist drums. 
ene Full cab enclosing ALL 


6 cylinder power. machinery. 

TYPES AND SIZES 
Capacity Model 
> ane a nt ee 20 
% yd. (Truck Shovel).............. Fe 
% yd. (Tractor Shovel)........... % Circle 
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34 nt £6606 000602 sag elle Th oes tcdise . 45 
Chi svacwb ake basse Seabee sakes seeks 52 
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The best buy is 
Bay City 


BAY CITY SHOVELS Inc. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 
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shayx , size and consistency. 
materials handled are cement 
in, limestone, marl, mica, sand 








is described briefly as a mechan- 
ted horizontal drum with a series 
channels near the circumference, 
hot air is admitted from a fan. 
unels are covered by tangential 

: overlap in such a way as to leave 
ot air to pass from the channels 
ide of the drum and into the ma- 
ned therein, and at the same time 
iny material from falling back- 
channels are tapered so as to give 
ining of the drum a gentle slope 


d end to the discharge end. As 


ilves, fresh channels come under- 
ge, but, as the hot air can only 





AIR SEPARATORS 


are the modern means of produc- 
ing extremely fine products and 
increasing Mill capacities. Tell 
us of your problem. 


STURTEVANT MILL CO. 
Herrison Square, BOSTON, MASS. 


STURTEVANT 
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This 35-ton Diesel-electric locomotive is in service at the sandstone workings of the Cleveland 


Quarries Co., near Amherst, O. 


It replaced a 70-ton steam unit in April of this year and is 


said to be effecting a material saving in operating cost over the equipment formerly employed. 
The Euclid Road Machinery Co., Cleveland, O., which built the locomotive is also manufactur- 
ing a 55-ton Diesel-electric model. 


enter the channels when they are actually un- 
derneath the charge, all the gases must pass 
upwards through the bed of material. 

It is said that the design of the rotary louvre 
drier, combined with the gentle mixing action 
to which the bed is constantly submitted by 
the slow rotation of the drum, causes the hot 
air to come into intimate contact with every 
part of the bed, resulting in efficient heat 
transfer and uniform drying. 





Announces Wagon Scraper 
of 10-Cu. Yd. Capacity 


The tractor-equipment division of the Con- 
tinental Roll & Steel Foundry Co., East Chi- 
cago, Ind., announces the addition of a new 
10-cu.yd. wagon scraper to its line of tractor 
and road building equipment. 

This wagon-scraper, known as Model 
CS10A, is the full carrying type tractor scraper, 
identical in design and appearanrce to the 
Continental 5- and 7-cu.yd. wagon-scrapers, 
and embodying the same general operating 
features. 

It is ruggedly constructed throughout of 
dynamic heat-treated alloy castings, alloy heat- 
treated shafts; the digging bucket, the pat- 
ented front apron and rear dump door being 
fabricated of special steel plate, arc welded 
into strong one piece units. Overall length is 
16 ft. 9 in., width 11 ft. 94% in., height 6 ft. 
9 in. 

This new Continental, built for use with 
75 hp. and larger tractors, is especially de- 
signed for digging, stripping, loading, hauling 





PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 


FOR SAND, GRAVEL 
STONE, ETC. 


Manufactured exactly to your 
Specifications. 
Any size or style screen, in thick- 
ness of steel wanted with any size 
perforation desired. 


We can promptly duplicate your 
present screens at lowest prices. 
Prompt 
Shipment 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 


2435 W. 241! PLACE 
‘Telephone 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
CANAL 1459 






and dumping the tough clays and gumbo soils, 
shales, hard pan and rocky soils as well as 
the loams and sandy clays, etc. 

The hydraulic power control unit furnished 
with this wagon-scraper consists of a new 
heavy-duty hydraulic pump, embodying all the 





The 10-cu. yd. scraper mounted on massive 
pneumatic tires. 


proved features to give a long lived, trouble 
free, power unit; a free working-control valve 
and rear-type control lever allowing fingertip 
control by the tractor operator. 





Heavy-Duty Portable Unit 
Crusher Is on Market 


The accompanying illustration shows a new 
model Eagle “One Unit” rock crusher recently 
placed on the market by the Eagle Crusher Co., 
Galion, O. The crusher, 35-hp. motor and 
heavy transmission, built into one complete 
unit, having two speeds forward and one re- 
verse, is now offered as a heavy-duty portable 
machine. The crusher has a capacity up to 10 





The “one-unit'’ crusher mounted on 
pneumatic tires. 
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cu.yd. per hr., and may be easily adjusted 
for crushing '4-in. to 3-in. stone while in op- 
eration. The unit may be equipped with steel 
wheels or pneumatic tires and, if desired, may 
be obtained with loading elevator. The 
weighs 12,000 Ib. 

The same crusher was illustrated on p. 64 of 
the September issue of Pir anp Quarry but the 
description which accompanied it was of a dif 
ferent crusher and 
confused. 


unit 


readers were somewhat 


Improved Diesel Engine Is 
Offered in Several Sizes 
The Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, N. Y.., 


recently announced its Type S Diesel 
This engine is 


engine. 
an improved design which is 
It is of the 
solid-injection 


thoroughly modern in all respects. 
single-acting, 


vertical, 4-cycle, 





The Type S Diesel engine available in sizes 
from 150 to 460 hp. 


type designed to run at medium speeds and 
built for heavy-duty, continuous service. 

The fundamental design is similar to that of 
the successful Ingersoll-Rand locomotive en 
gine of which there are more than 140 in 
operation. Some of these have been in service 
for over 12 years. 

Type S engines are made with 3, 
and 8 cylinders for ratings from 150 to 460 
hp. 

A new 24-page bulletin these 
engines has just been issued. It may be ob 
tained from any Ingersoll-Rand branch office 


‘ ~ 


sy as 2 


describing 





Big Tractor Scraper Makes 
Ideal Stripping Machine 

The Dig-N-Carry scraper of 12-cu. yd. 
heaped capacity being produced by the Heil 


Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is an ideal machine for 
stripping and other earth-moving operations. 


October, 1936 


Scraper operating behind Diesel-powered tractor. 


The scraper is controlled by the wactor op- 
erator, a hydraulic hoist forcing the cutting 
edge into the earth to the desired depth. As 
the scraper moves along, a ribbon of earth 
rolls up into the scraper bowl and continues 
until it is filled to capacity. When the control 
lever is reversed the cutting edge raises and an 
apron lifts to confine the load. The company 
claims efficient operation on hauls up to 2,400 
it. 


Under average working conditions, the cost 
9 moving material with the big machine 
varies from 3% c. per cu. yd. on 100-ft. hauls 
to 18% c. on trips of 2,400 ft. in one direction. 

Removable teeth on the cutting edge, high 
clearance in hauling the load, and a rigid, all- 
welded frame are some of the features of the 
machine. 





Small Centrifugal Pump 
Has Pressed-Steel Frame 


\ small, high-quality, low-cost centrifugal 
pump is announced by Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


The utilization of a pressed-steel frame com- 
with quantity production make 
unit. Simplicity of design 
results in fewer wearing parts and low mainte 
The compactness of the unit 
makes it easily adaptable to almost any installa- 
tion within its head capacity range. 


bined pos- 


sible a low-cost 


nance costs. 


The pumps are furnished with direct motor 
drives or with pulleys for belt drive. The 


motor sizes from 4% to 3 hp., deliver- 


range 





Small centrifugal pump direct-connected to 
a motor. 


ing from 10 to 130 gal. per min. with heads 
from 10 to 100 ft. 


The shaft is supported by two ball bearings 
enclosed in a dirtproof and moisture proof 
housing. The suction head is easily remov- 
able for inspection of the pump’s interior. A 
choice of standard, all-iron, and all-bronze fit 
tings is offered. 












New Respirator Approved 
for Use in Type A Dusts 


With nonmetallic-minerals producers facing 
the growing hazard of industrial dusts to their 
employees health, the increasing need for 
mechanical devices to aid in the prevention of 
paramount concern. One 
of the newest respirators to be issued with the 
approval of the U. S. Bureau of Mines for use 
in Type A, or pneumoconiosis (silicosis) pro 


dust diseases is of 





Light-weight respirator has large filtering 
area. 


ducing dusts is the Dupor Plate Respirator 
made by H. S. Cover, South Bend, Ind. 

The respirator bears the Bureau of Mines 
approval number BM 2111. As the illustration 
indicates, the device is light in weight and has 
a large filtering area, approximately 24 sq. in., 
which allows easy breathing yet is highly ef 
ficient in removing the harmful dust particles. 
The respirator is comfortable to the wearer, 
does not obstruct vision and can be carried in 
the pocket when not in use. There is no dead 
air space and cleaning is a matter of a few 
seconds. Filter pads can be quickly replaced 
or the old ones may be cleaned and used again. 

Further information regarding the respirator 
may be obtained by writing the maker, H. §S 
Cover, Station A, South Bend, Ind. 





PYRASTEEI 


for high temperatures 


DRAG CHAIN 
PYRASTEEL for 2000° F. 
EVANSTEEL up to 1200° F. 
Will outlast any other materials 
Chicago Steel Foundry Co. 
Kedzie Ave. at 38th Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
MAKERS OF ALLOY STEEL FOR 25 YEARS 
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GRUENDLER 


EQUIPMENT 





UNIT PLANTS 


Built in portable, semi-portable and 
stationary units in all capacities from 
)0 to 4,000 tons per day. 





| CRUSHERS 


Roller bearing type with Overhead 
| Eccentric for both primary and fine 
| reduction. Saves 90% in lubricating 


>sTs. 





| SCREENS 


Revolving Heavy Duty Screens with 
dust-tight roller shaft bearings of ex- 
| ra large babbitt. Heavy steel ribs 
| prevent sagging of screen. For maxi- 
| mum continuous capacity. 


Write for Bulletins for details of 
Crushing and Screening Equip- 
ment. 


| GRUENODLER 
_ Crusher & Pulverizer 
Company 


| 2915 North Market St., Dept. PQ 
| ST. LOUIS, MO. 
i 
























The new Autocar Model N dump truck of 10-cu. yd. capacity. Built on a 103%-in. frame, this 
model is dumped by a Garwood hoist. The body is 12 ft. long. 


Introduces New Standard 
Iron-Body Gate Valves 


A new line of standard iron-body wedge gate 
valves, which has been developed by The Ken- 
nedy Valve Mfg. Co., has several features of 
interest. 


The metal in these valves is of a particularly 
dense structure and on test by an outside lab- 
oratory has proved to be more than 50 per cent. 
stronger than ordinary cast iron. Bodies are of 
oval section with well-rounded corners, the 
flanges and bolts are heavy and ribbing is pro- 
vided at the flanges on the larger flanged-end 
valves and at the yokes and caps of outside- 
screw-and-yoke valves. 


There are no studs at any part of the valves, 
and all bolts have the nuts above the flanges 
and with ample room for standard open-end 
wrenches. The stuffing-box bolts and nuts are 
rust-proofed to prevent corrosion. 


An additional feature of special interest is 
the use of heavy bronze bushings wherever the 
stem passes through a cast-iron part, as at the 
yoke cap, packing gland and stuffing box. 
These bushings prevent corrosion and scoring 
of the stem which might make operation more 
dificult and wear out the packing quickly. 

The screwed-end valves have round ends for 
best distribution of metal and lugs for con- 
venient application of pipe or chain wrench. 





Two of the new wedge gate valves. 


Handwheel rims are of oval section and have 
only five spokes, permitting ample room for 
the operator’s hands even if gloved. The disks 
are reinforced with interior posts, are self- 
draining in any position, and are reversible 
and interchangeable. 


These valves are made in all standard sizes 
from 1% in. to 60 in. for steam working pres- 
sures of 150 lb. and water working pressures 
of 200 lb. Complete description, prices and di- 
mensions may be obtained by addressing The 
Kennedy Valve Manufacturing Co., Elmira, 
MN. E: 





Full View with Complete 
Safety Claimed for Goggle 


The American Optical Co. announces an- 
other addition to its line of eye-protection 
equipment—the F-3105 Ful-Vue goggle. This 
equipment, according to the manufacturer, has 
all the comfort and safety features of the regu- 
lar Ful-Vue goggle—high-up endpieces, self- 





Safety goggle featuring full-view visibility. 


adjusting nose pads, 6-curve super armorplate 
lenses—plus side shields that provide extra 
protection against particles striking from any 
direction. 


The wire-mesh screens are non-corrosive 
and easily cleaned. The mesh is sufficiently 
fine to prevent the passage of flying particles 
but does not hinder air circulation. The metal 
frame is also non-corrosive and is available in a 
wide variety of bridge sizes. Descriptive liter- 
ature is available on request. 
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Coming 
Events 


November 18-20, 1936. Washing 
ton, D. C. Sixteenth annual meeting, 
Highway Research Board. Roy W. 
Crum, director, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


December 7-10, 1936. Memphis 
Tenn.—Annual convention and show, 
National Sand and Gravel Assn. Pea 
body Hotel. 


December 11, 12, 1936. Memphis, 
Tenn.—Annual convention and show, 
National Ready Mixed Concrete Assn. 
Peabody Hotel. 


December 14-17, 1936. Chicago, Ill. 
—Annual meeting, Portland Cement 
Assn. Blackstone Hotel. 


January 11-16, 1937, New Orleans, 
La.—Annual convention and_ show, 
American Road Builders’ Assn. 


January 18-20, 1937, Cincinnati, O. 
—Annual convention and show, Na 
tional Crushed Stone Assn. Netherland 
Plaza Hotel. 





McIntosh & Seymour Corp., Auburn, N. Y., 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the American Lo- 
comotive Co., has been merged with the par- 
ent company and the business heretofore con- 
ducted by McIntosh & Seymour Corp. will be 
carried on by the Diesel Engine Division, 
American Locomotive Co. 


business formerly conducted by the McLean 
Welded Products Corp. at 530 W. 19th St., 
Chicago, Ill. The concern operates on a na 
tionwide scale and does considerable work on 
the job such as welding and hard-surfacing ex 
cavating and crushing equipment. W. A. 
Owens, a welding expert for many years with 
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Literature 


Style B Centrifugal Vibrating Screens. 12 p 
(Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.) 

P & H Dragline Buckets ... *% to 4 Cu. 
Yd. 4 p. (Bulletin D-4.  Harnischfeger 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.) 

Link-Belt Vibrating Screens. 24 p. (Cata 
log 1562. Link-belt Co., Chicago, III.) 





Reconditioned Machinery. 12 p. (Bulletin 
No. 20. The Morse Bros. Machinery & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo.) 

The Link-Belt Rotary Louvre Dryer. 4 p. 
(Bulletin 1511. Link-Belt Co.,*Chicago, Ill.) 

Here Haste Makes see Profits! Folder on 
portable crushing and screening plants. (Thx 
Austin-Western Road Machinery Co., Aurora, 
Ill.) 

Superior Diesel Electric Power Units. 8 p. 
(Bulletin No. 535. Otto Engine Works, 
Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Rectox Copper Oxide Rectifiers. 12 p. 
(Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts 
burgh, Pa.) 

Model 355 % Yard Excavator. 8 p. (The 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.) 

Cummins Diesels. 8 p. (Cummins Engine 
Co., Columbus, Ind.) 

New Holland Roll Crushers. 12 p. (New 
Holland Machine Co., New Holland, Pa.) 

The Williams Hook-On Single Line Bucket 
6 p. (The Wellman Engineering Co., Cleve 
land, O.) 

Low Head Horizontal Screens. 8 p. (Al 
lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.) 

Kropp Forged Steel Flange List No. 125. 
24 p. (The Kropp Forge Co., Chicago, III.) 


October, 1936 


The complete line of McIntosh & Seymour 
four-cycle Diesel engines will continue to be 
produced. There has recently been added the 
two-cycle Diesel designs of Sulzer Bros., of The W. W. Sly Manufacturing Co., Cleve 
Winterthur, Switzerland, which are to be land, O., manufacturers of dust-control and 
built and sold in America under the trade- other equipment, has appointed Alexander 
name “Alco-Sulzer.”’ Haigh of 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass., as repre 
sentative for the New England States. Mr. 
Haigh has been established in Boston for a 
good many years and is well known among 
industries of that section. 


the Lincoln Electric Co., is general manager. 








The Equipment Reclamation Works has 
taken over the welding and _ hard-surfacing 
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YOU CAN’T REPLACE A HEAD 
—BUT YOU CAN PROTECT ONE 
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McDonald Safety Hat not affected by weather. 
Permanently retains its exact size and shape. 


Safety Hat of DURALUMIN 
Lessens Head Injuries 


For the first time, Davis can offer complete head protection to 
men working even under the most hazardous conditions. Where 
a severe blow would puncture an ordinary, rigid hat, the new 
McDonald Safety Hat of tough, blow-resisting Duralumin metal 
withstands and cushions severe shocks. 


You can save painful injuries as well Six distinct features of this new 
as lives formerly lost. Minimize your Safety Hat bearing on comfort, 
compensation with this new safety “wearability”, etc., will interest 
helmet. Allow your men to work you. Send now for a copy of the 
more confidently, skilfully, knowing bulletin completely describing 
that when they wear a McDonald them. The coupon is for your 


Safety Hat they are completely convenience. 
protected. 


DAVIS PRODUCTS: First Aid Supplies 
(Tannoid for burns, Isodine—the newer 
antiseptic) ... Gas Masks... Lineman's 
Safety Equipment... Gas Indicators... 
Protective Clothing ... Goggles. 


Davis Emergency Equipment Co., Inc. 
55 Van Dam Street, New York City 


Please send my copy of your Bulletin on 
McDonald Safety Hat to 








- - Name — 
EMERGENCY 
DAVIS EQUIPMENT CO., INC. Address 
| Chicago, Ill. + New York City + Houston, Tex. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal. City P.Q1 
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cannot accept responsibility for errors er omissions. Any mistakes discovered 
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Aggregate-Bituminizing Plants 
Hetherington & Berner. Inc. 
ny Oy ders (Dredge) 
*Eagle Iron Works 
on Thickness and Slur- 
ixers 
omestings Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfe. Co. 
Air Compressors (Portable) 
*Fuller Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
W-K Mfg. Co. 
Air Compressors (Stationary) 
bg 4 uller Co. 
tardner-Denver Co. 
olvenier Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Air Filters 
*Western Precipitation Co. 
Air Pumps 
*Fuller Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Air Separators 
*Gruendler Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 


Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Alloys (Steel) 
American Manganese Steel 


oO, 
Chain Belt Co. 
Chicago Steel Foundry Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Ash and Refuse-Handling 
Equipment 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Automatic Feeders 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Fuller Co. 

*Hardinge Co. 
oLien ban . Co. 
*Link Belt €o. 

Automatic Weighers 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Fuller Co. 

Backfillers 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 
*Lima Locomotive Works, 


Ine. 
Northwest Engr. Co. 
Balls (Grinding) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
ay Van Saun Mfg. and 


tS. oes Forge Co. 
Balls (Tube-Mill, etc.) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


gs. Corp 
Manganese = Steel Forge Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
Baskets (Dipping) 
Buffalo Wire Works 
Bearings (Anti-Friction) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Belt Drives 
Chain Belt Co. 
Belting 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


ne 


Hewitt Rubber Corp. 
—_—S t Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Belting (Multiple V) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 
Belts (Fan) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 
Bin Gates 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Fuller Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Industrial ~~ “ae Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. 
——. Van aun Mfg. and 


nie Belt Co 
*Link-Belt 0. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Bins (Cast Iron) 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Bins (Steel) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
CRemeeéy-Ven Saun Mfg. and 


Eng. Corp 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Blast-Hole Drills (See Drills— 
Blast-Hole) 
Blasting Plugs 
my Safety Blasting 


Rinetins Sup lies 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Heitzman Safety Blasting 
Plug Corp. 
Block Machines (Concrete) 
Dunn Mfg. Co., U. E. 
Blocks (Sheave) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., 
*Sauerman Bros.. _ 
Bodies sod Truck, Concrete 


xing 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Boots (Rubber) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Som. Core 
man Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Brick Machines (Concrete) 
Dunn Mfg. Co., U. E. 
Brick Manufacturing Equip- 
ment 
Dunn Mfg. Co., U. E 
Bronze Work (Ornamental) 
Buffalo had = Works. 
*Tyler Co., 
Bucket Stetehene "(See Convey- 
ors and Elevators) 
a | “ee Orange- 


eel, le 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
*Link-Belt 

Owen Bucket Co. 

Wellman Engr. Co. 

Buckets Pee —Cabhowey ) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

*Page Engr. Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Wellman Engr. Co. 


* See also information in the 1936 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 


Buckets (Elevator and Conve; or) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
dustrial Brownhoist Corp. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robing Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Buggies (Dump) 
*Koehring Co. 

Cableways 
*Link-Belt Co. 

*Page Engr. Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 

Capstans (See Winches and 

Capstans) 
Car Dumpers 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Wellman Ener. Co. 

Car Pullers ; 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. ; 

Carriers 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robing Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 

Carryalls 
*Koehring Co. 

Car Wheels — (See Wheels — 

Car 

Castings 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Chain Belt Co. 

Chicago Steel Foundry Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
*Hardinge Co. 

Hetherington < Berner, Inc. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. 

*Kennedy- Van "ee Mfg. and 


Eng 
*Link-Belt “Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Cement Pumps (See Pumps; 
Air Pumps: Pumps, Ce- 
ment Slurry; Pumps, Bulk 


men 
Central Concrete Mixing Plants 
(Complete) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Chain (Dredge and Shovel) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Chain Drives 


*Link-Belt Co. 
7 (Elevating and Convey- 


*Bartiett & Snow Co., C. O. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Chute Lining Logg og 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Chutes and Chute Liners 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 

Classifiers 
*Deister Machine Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp 
Lewistown  Deuntey & Ma- 
chine Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Simplicity Engr. Co. 
Clutches 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Coal-Pulverizing Equipment 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

Bonnot Co 
*Hardinge Co. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. \ 

*Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 


o. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
Compressors (See Air Com- 
pressors) 
Concentrators (Slurry) 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
Concrete Breakers (Air) 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Concrete Mixers 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Concrete Slab-Raising 
Equipment (Mud-Jacks) 
*Koehring Co. 








Cones (Sand-Washing) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Smith Engr. Works 
Conveyor Belting (See Belting) 
Conveyor Idlers and Relis 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Conveyors and Elevators 
* Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Chicago Steel Foundry Co. 
*Fuller Co. 

*Gruendler Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Industrial pepeenates Corp. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. 

*Kennedy- Mon! Sous Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Smith Engr. Works 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 

Conveyors (Pneumatic) 
*Fuller Co. 

Conveyors (Ready-Mixed Con- 

crete) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

Jaeger Machine Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co 

Coolers (Clinker) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 

Coolers (See Kilns and Coolers 

—Rotary) 

Correcting Basins 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 

Couplings (Flexible and Shaft) 
*J yy Bo! 

*Link-Belt Ne 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Cranes (Crawler and Locomo- 


ve 
*Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp 
*Koehring Co. 
*Lima Locomotive Works, 


Inc. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

Michigan Power Shovel Co. 

Northwest Engr. Co. 
Cranes (Electric Traveling) 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Cranes (Overhead) 

*Harnischfeger Corp. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Crusher Parts 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

—s Van Saun Mfg. and 


wd my ‘and Stone Corp. 
Crushers (Cone) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Crushers( Hammer) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot Co. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
*Dixie Machy. Mfg. Co 
*Gruendler Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng Corp 
Pm Bane’ Pin Co. 
Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Gruendler Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


Eng. Corp 
Lewistown  Poundry & Ma- 
chine 
New Hoiland Machine Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Smith Engr. orks 

*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Crushers (Ring) 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Crushers (Roll 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

Bonnot Co. 
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TRAYLOR 


TYPE TY REDUCTION 
CRUSHER 


The consensus of many voluntary expressions of 
opinion on the part of users is that Traylor Type 
TY Reduction Crushers give more return for every 
crushing dollar than they thought possible. We 
would like to talk it over with you, or at least send 
you our Bulletin No. 112—Write today! 


TRAYLOR 


ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. | 


Allentown, Pa. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SALT LAKE CITY | 
3916 Empire State Bldg. 2151 One La Salle St. Bldg. 101 West Second South St. 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE Timmins, Ontario, Canada | 
919 Chester William Bldg. 6311 22nd Ave., N. E P. O. Box 113 
| 
MANILA MACH. & SUPPLY CO. Robins Conveyors (So. Africa) Inc 


Manila and Baguio, P. I. Johannesburg, Transvaal, 8S. A 





Export Department—i04 Pearl St., New York City. 
Foreign Sales Agencies: London, Lima, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, 
Santiago, Valparaiso, Antofagasta, Iquique, Oruro 
European Works—Usines Carels Freres, Ghent, Belgium. 





We SAVE $600 per month on 
power costs with our BUCKEYE: 


writes W. A. ROWE 


PRES. WISSOTA SAND & GRAVEL CO. 









Ih 


‘Our Buckeye power cost averages |.4 cents per ton 
of sand and gravel produced—that is about !/3 of the 
cost per ton if we used electric power. So on 24,000 | 
tons per month we figure a savings of $600.00." 


That's what a Buckeye Owner says about his 260 H.P. } 
Buckeye Diesel Power Plant. 








If you are using electric or steam power investigate 

the savings that a Buckeye Diesel can effect for you. || 

Only BUCKEYE gives you A Buckeye Engineer will gladly give you full details. 
these features: Write today. 


Silent Watchman (Patented)* Full 


Pressure Lubrication* Sleeve Cylin- THE BUCKEYE MACHINE co. 


ders* Silver Alloy Bearings* Com- LIMA, OHIO 


pletely Enclosed Construction. eens uuinees emies yess | 


&J BE PROFITWISE 4*°DIESELIZE“ Buck €5 
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Advertisers In- 
dexed Accord- 
ing to Product. 


Index to Advertisers on Page 96 


*Gruendler Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

* Kennedy. Van Saun Mfg. and 


orp. 
ad F ink- Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Crushers (Rotary) 
*Allis-Chalmers. Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 
Bonnot Co. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
Crushing Rolls 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Diesel Engines (See Engines— 


Dipper Parts 
American Manganese Steel 
Co. 


Dippers and Teeth (Power 
Shovel) 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Koehring Co. 

Dragline Cableway Excavators 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

*Page Engr. Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 

Dragline Excavators 
*Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 

*Koehring Co. 

*Lima Locomotive Works, 
Ine. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

Michigan Power Shovel Co. 

Northwest Ener. Co. 

*Page Engr. Co. 

Dredges 

*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Morris Machine Works 
Drilling Accessories 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Drilling Contractors 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Drills (Blast-Hole) 
Gardner-Denver Co. 

Drills (Core) 

Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Prills (Diamond) 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Drills (Hand-Hammer) 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Drills (Rock) 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Drill Sharpening Machinery 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Drills (Well) (See Drills— 
Blast-Hole) 
autem (Multiple, Belt, Chain, 


ope 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 

Dryers 

*Allis-Chalmers Mf. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot Co. 

*Hardinge — 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Fdry. & Mch. Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 
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‘Es 


Dust Arresters 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Western Precipitation Co. 
Dust Collecting Systems 
* Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Raymond Bros, Impact 


v. Co. 
*Western Precipitation Co. 
Dust Conveying Systems 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Fuller Co. 
*Western Precipitation Co. 
Dust Filters 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Western Precipitation Co. 
Dust Handling Systems (Hydro 
Vacuum) 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Dynamite (See Explosives) 
Electrical Equipment 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Electrodes (Welding) 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 
Elevator Belting (See Belting) 
Elevators (See Conveyors and 
Elevators) 
Eliminators (Soft Stone) (See 
Soft Stone Eliminators) 


Engineers 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bacon, Inc.. Earle C. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot Co 
*Fuller Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


ng. Corp. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying , Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. 

Sturtevant Mill NS 

Wellman Engr. Co. 

Engine Generator Sets 
ee Generator Sets (Engine). 
Engines (Diesel) 
Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine 


0. 
Buckeye Machine Co. 
*Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 
Cummins Engine Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
*Page Engr. Co. 
Engines (Internal-Combustion) 
—_ Imperial Diesel Engine 
oO 


Buckeye Machine Co. 
*Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 
Cummins Engine Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Engines (Steam) 
*Morris Machine Works 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Excavating Machinery (See 
hovels; Cranes; Buckets. 


etc.) 
Excavators—Shallow Grading 
(Bucket Elevator Type) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo 
Fans (Exhaust) 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


eeders 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot Co. 

Chain Belt Co. 

*Fuller Co. 


*Kennedy- Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Fencing (Woven Wire) 
Buffalo Wire Works 
First Aid Supplies 
Davis Emergency Equip. Co. 
Floor —— Systems (Hydro 


Vacuum) 
bd Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


* See also information in the 1936 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 


Forges (Oil) 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Fuses tonating) 
*Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Ga 


skets 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Hewitt Rubber Corp. 
Republie Rubber Co. 
Gasoline Engines (See Engines 
—Internal-Combustion ) 
Gas Producers 
Wellman Engr. Co. 
Gates (Bin) (See Bin Gates) 
Gates Cams) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Gears (Herringbone) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Gears and Pinions 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jeffrey Mfc. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Gelatin (See Explosives) 
Generators (See Motors and Gen- 
erators) 
Glass Sand Equipment 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 
Goggles 
Davis Emergency Equip. Co. 
Grab Buckets (See Buckets— 
Clamshell, Orange - Peel, 
ete.) 
Grapples 
Owen Bucket Co. 
Grating (Steel) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Grinding Balls (See Balls, 
Grinding) 
Grizzlies 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Guards (Wire) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Guns (Hydraulic) 

Hetherington & Berner. Inc. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
Hammer Mills (See Crushers— 

Hammer) 
Hats (Safety) 
Davis Emergency Equip. Co. 
Hoists 
oer. “hae Hoist & Derrick 


0. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Jeffrey Mfr. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
ae Engr. Works 

Hop 
‘Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 

Hose (Air, Steam and Water) 

*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Hewitt Rubber Corp. 
Republic Rubber Co. 

Hose (Radiator-Enzine Cooling) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 

Hose Couplings (See Couplings) 

Hydraulic Guns (See Guns— 

Hydraulic) 

Idlers 

*Bartlett & _— Co., C. O. 
eSeffrey Mig. © 
Jeffrey 0. 

*Link-Belt 60. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 

Indicators (Gas) 

Davis Emergency Equip. Co. 

Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot Co. 

*Hardinge Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

ng. Corp. 

*Smidth & Co., F. L. 

*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Kilns ( Vertical) 
*Hardinge Co. 


Kominuters 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
Lime-Handling Equipment 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C 
*Fuller Co. 


—— Bros Impact Pulv. 


*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Lime and Hydrating Plants 
*Hardinge Co. 
Lime Kilns 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*H ge Co. 
oRemnedy Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lini all- and Tube-Mill (See 
Mi Priners and Linings) 
Loaders and Unloaders 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Fuller Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
induartss —_——_ Corp. 
am Rey 
*Link-Belt C 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Locomotives (Electric, Gas, 
Kerosene and Steam) 
*Lima Locomotive Works 
Locomotives (Trolley-Battery) 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Magnetic — (See Pulleys, 
Magnet 


Manganese pees 
American Manganese Steel 


Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Manganese Steel (Plates and 
Sh 


Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Mask (Gas) 
Davis Emergency Equip. Co. 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Hewitt Rubber Corp. 
Republic Rubber Co. 
Mill Liners and Linings 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. 
*Kennedy.Van = Mfg. and 
n 
*smidth & Co., F. L. 
Mills (Grinding) (See also Crush- 
ers—Hammer ) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot Co 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. 
Lewistown Fay. & Mch. Co. 
*Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 


*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 

Motors and Generators 
* Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 

Motors a eee ) 

(See Engines—lInternal- 
Combustion) 

Netting (Locomotive Stack) 
Buffalo Wire Works 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 

Nozzles (Gravel Washing) 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 

Nozzles (Hydraulic) (See Guns 

—Hydraulic) 

Nozzles (Spray) 

*Deister Concentrator Co. 

i ~ 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Hewitt Rubber Corp. 
Republic Rubber Co. 

Partitions (Wire) 

Buffalo Wire Works 

Paving Mixers 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Koehring Co. 

Perforated Metal Plates 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Pipe, F nn (Floating and 


Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
Pipe Flanges 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
Plants (Aggremeter) (See 
Aggremeter Plants) 
Plug Valves (See Valves) 
Pneumatic Conveying Systems 
(See Conveyors—Pneumatic) 
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ECONOMICALLY RIGHT 


For Q Work 
DUST OF UUArTy WOT 


CONTROL 



























As Production Equipment 


Mulfticlones collect dust from stack and 
kiln gases, but are equally efficient in pro- 
cess operations where the product is a fine 
powder. Simple, compact, completely flex- 
ible as to capacity, all-metal, fireproof and 
easily installed, Multiclones are econom- 
ically collecting a wide variety of com- 
mercial products in many different indus- 
tries. New Bulletin ready. 


WESTERN PRECIPITATION COMPANY 


1016 W. 9th St., Los Angeles, Calif. © 405 Lexington Ave., New York 
Precipitation Co. of C Ltd., D i Square Bidg., Montreal 
COTTRELL ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATORS . . PEEBLES SPRAY DRYERS 
Specialists in Dust and Fume Control for more than a quarter century, 














=<. | MORE FOOTAGE PER SHIFT 


Greater ca- | 
pacity | 


Closer sizing | 
Automatic a re | 

feed 
Dust-tight 


bearings 








Whether you use sinkers for your primary or secondary drill- 











ing the drilling speed of the Gardner-Denver S-55 assures 


Used on the World’s largest projects : : + di : rf 
b including COULEE DAM, COL- maximum footage .. . its easy riding prevents drill runner | 
ORADO RIVER AQUEDUCT, fatigue . . . its reliability eliminates expensive delays. The | 
BOULDER DAM, T.V.A. and many 
N others. Write for performance rec- S-55 is economically RIGHT for quarry work — which 
ords. 
accounts for its popularity today. 
Symons Bros. Development Co. 
1462 N. Stanley Ave., Hollywood, California 
S and * Maximum drilling capacity for its weight 
Nordberg Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin | 


NCE i859 


¢ Easiest riding for its power 












* Reliable always; built to ‘take it’’ 
by an experienced organization 


which knows what a drill must take 







= . . se x f ’ ‘2 a 
’ ‘ a5 ms — A : pen — GARDNER-DENVER COMPANY, Quincy, Illinois 
, ’ a eX : A or 
At Hawley plant of Colorado River Aqueduct, Symons Screens are separating G 4 a 5 i rE er 0 oe nve 
200 tons per hour inte four graded sizes 
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BUYERS 


GUIDE 





) ] A Directory of 


Pit and Quarry 
Advertisers In- 
dexed Accord- 
ing to Product. 


Index to Advertisers on Page 96 


Pneumatie Drills (See Drills, 


ock) 
Portable Conveyors 
*Fuller Co. 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Portable Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants 
Jartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
“Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 


r Co. 
*Je coy Mtfe. Co. 


Portable Engines (See Engines 
—lInternal Combustion?) 


Portable Loaders (See Loaders 
and Unloaders) 


Power Shovels (See Shovels. 
Electric, Internal-Combus- 
tion and Steam) 


Pulverized Fuel Systems 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Hardinge Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


Eng. Corp. 
*R: oc ote . ai Impact Pulv. 
Co. 
Pulverizers (See also Crushers: 
Mills; etc.) 


*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot Co. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
*Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 


Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Pump Valves (See Valves, 
Pump) 


Pumps (Air-Lift) 
*Fuller Co. 

Pumps (Bulk Cement) 
*Fuller Co. 

Pumps (Cement Slurry) 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Morris _—. Works 
*Smidth & Co., 4s 


Pumps placa a 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Chain Belt Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Morris Machine Works 
Victor Equipment Co. 

Pumps (Dredging) 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bueyrus-Erie Co. 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Morris Machine Works 
Victor Equipment Co. 

Pumps (Sand and Gravel 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Morris Machine Works 


Victor Equipment Co. 
Pumps (Vacuum) 
*Fuller Co. 


Ready-Mixed Concrete ary 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., oO. 
Rock Drills (See i cacnumake 

Rod Mills 
*Hardinge Co. 
* Kennedy- a Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Cor 
*Traylor San. & Mfg. Co. 





Rods (Welding) 
American anganese Steel 


0. 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 
Rope (Wire) (See Wire Rope) 


Safety Equipment 
Davis Emergency Equip. Co. 


Sand Separators 
*Bartlett ‘ he sy tesa S. ©. 
Kym iy Ry 
*Link-Belt 63." 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Simplicity Engr. Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 


Sand—Linre—Brick Machinery 
*Hardinge Co. 
Sand-Settling Tanks 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 


Scrapers (Power Drag) 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Screens 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Stee! 


Co. 

Audubon Wire Cloth Corp. 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 
Buffalo Wire Works 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Chain Belt Co. 

Chicago Perforating Co. 
Cleveland Wire Cloth & Mfg. 


Co. 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
*Deister Machine Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Hendrick Mie. Co 
Industrial Seowaholet Corp. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


Eng. Corp 
Lewkhewn Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 


*Link-Belt Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
*Productive Equip. Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Simplicity Engr. Co. 

Smith Engr. Works 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 

—— Bros. Development 


*Tyler Co 
Screens (Vibrating or Shaking) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Ruffalo Wire Works 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
*Deister Machine Co. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy- Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. 
Lewneen. "Poundcy & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
cLanahan and Stone Corp 
ew Holland Machine Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
*Productive Equip. Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Simplicity Engr. Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Symons Bros. Development 


Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 


Serubbers 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 


*Traylor a a Mfg. Co. 


* See also information in the 1936 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 


Separators (Air) (See Air Sep- 
arators) 


Separators (Magnetic) 
Exolon Co. 
Separators, ~~. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
Sheaves 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
MeLanshan and Stone Corp. 
Shovels (Electric, Internal-Conr- 
bustion and Steam) 
*Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
*Koehring Co. 
*Lima paoumotive Wks., Inc. 
*Link-Belt 
Michigan es Shovel Co. 
Northwest Engr. Co. 
Silos 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 


Skip Hoists and Skips 
*Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sleeves Dredge 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Speed Reduction Units 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Spouts (See Chutes and Chute 
Liners) 
Sprays 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
Sprockets and Chain 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Stackers 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Steel (Alloy) 
(See Alloys—Steel) 


Steel Grating (See Grating, 
Steel) 


Steel Plate Construction 
Hetherington & Berner. Inc. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 

Stone Grapples 
Owen Bucket Co. 


Storage Equipment 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kern Co., Fred T. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Sweeping Systems 
* Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Tanks 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Tanks (Sand-Settling) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 


t . 
Smith Engr. Works 
Testing Sieves and Shakers 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co 
*Tyler Co., N.S 
Thickeners (Slurry) 
*Hardinge Co. 
Tire Repair Materials 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Tools (Drill) (See Drilling Ac 
cessories) 
Track Shifters 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Tractors 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Transformers 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Transmission Belting (See Belt- 
ing) 


Transmission Machinery 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Chain Belt Co 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 


siefirey ats. © 


Trippers 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 
Chain Belt Co. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Truck Cranes (See Cranes) 
Truck Mixers 

*Bartleit & Snow Co., C. O. 

Chain Belt Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Trucks and Trailers (See Mo- 
tor Trucks) 
Tube-Mills (See Mills — Ball. 
Tube, etc.) 
Tubes (For Tire Casings) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Underground Loaders 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 


Unloaders (Box Car) 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Chain Belt Co 

*Fuller Co. 

sdettney Mg. C Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

Valves (Pump) 

*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
Variable Speed Reducers or 
Transmissions 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Vibrating Screen Plate 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 

Vibrating Screens (See Screens 

—Vibrating) 

Vibrators 
*Jeffrey Mfg. a4 
*Tyler Co., W. 

Wagons - elegy 
*Koehring Co. 


Washers (Sand, Gravel and 
) 


e 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

*Eagle Iron Works 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

*Hardinge Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Mach 


Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan ang pene Corp 
*Smidth & Co., F. 

Smith Engr. Worke 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 

Welding and Cutting Equipnrent 

Stulz Sickles Co. 

Welding Supplies 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 

Stulz Sickles Co. 

Well Drills (See Drills—Well) 
Wheels (Car) 
American Manganese Steel 


Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
Wheel Rims. See Rims—Whee! 
Winches and Capstans 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Chain Belt Co. 
a a Bg Co. 
*Link 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Wire Cloth 
Audubon Wire Cloth Corp. 
Buffalo Wire Works 
Cleveland Wire Cloth & Mfg 


Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Tyler Co., s. 
Wire Rope 

American Cable Co. 

Buffalo Wire Works 
*Williamsport Wire Rope Co 
Wire Rope Fittings 

American Cable Co. 

Buffalo Wire Works 

*Page Engr. Co. 
*Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Wire Rope Slings 

American Cable Co. 
*Williamsport Wire Rope Co 
Wire (Welding) 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Worm Gears (See Gears and 

Pinions) 
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WATER 


Bei. Froor 
New Holland Roll Crushers with New 


Holland Pulsating Feeders double the 
roll capacity. Ribbed shells increase the 
angle of grip and make less dust. Built 
in a wide range of sizes. 


New Holland Vibrating Screens for light 
and heavy duty. Rubber cushioned cloth 
and bumpers. Stretched cloth. All sizes 
in one, two, and three decks. 
elnvestigate the savings that chis efficient 
dust collector can make in your plant. No moving 
k K I d wea hi C parts—no manual supervision—no replacement of 
Cw orlan ac iné Vo. filtering units — no wear — no fire hazard. Highly effi- 
P. O. Box No. 200 New Holland, Penna. cient. Descriptive literature sent on request. The C. O. 
Bartlett & Snow Company, 6197 Harvard Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Representatives in the principal cities. 


BARTLETT- SNOW 
LA a 


CONVEYORS @ ELEVATORS © SKIP HOISTS © FEEDERS 
CHAINS © SPROCKETS @© DRYERS © COOLERS @ SCREENS 


Write for Bulletins. 














in types and sizes for every dredg- 
ing, excavating and rehandling job. 


THE OWEN BUCKET CO. 


6050 Breakwater Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branches: NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
BERKELEY, CAL. 








A MOUTHFUL AT EVERY BITE 


ALLOY No. 2 


A super wearing Steel developed to resist the abra- 

sion and vibration of modern screening demands. 
“CLEVELAND” SCREENS 

A wire cloth of guaranteed accuracy backed by fine 

workmanship and an effort to satisfy. 


Available in Square Mesh and Rolled Slot. A trial 
will convince you of the superiority. 































































































2 Mesh .162 Ga. 


Rolled Slot THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. COMPANY 
574 E. 78th St. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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McLANAHAN EQUIPMENT 
Ee CRUSHERS 


A Single and double roll and 
. jaw crushers, hammer mills, 
super dry pans,—steel log 
washers and scrubbers, sand 
drags, revolving and vibrat- 
ing screens, 
elevators, 












~~ J 
SCREENS hoists. 
Complete portable, semi- — 
rtable and stationary crushing, 
ening and washing plants for 
erent capacities of any materials. 


McLanahan & Stone Corporation 
Established 1835 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 


conveyors, 
dryers, jigs, 








| 


| 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
39 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Please Consult 
Telephone Directory 





223 South Fifteenth Street 





Be Philadelphia Pa 











only 


we SELECTRO jiccer 


GIVES YOU A VIBRATING SCREEN WITH — 


1. Selective Vibration, Throw 
2. Full Tilting 

3. Full Circle Throw 

4. Oil—Not Grease—Lubrication 


5. Ruggedness, Low Operating Costs 





Send for new 
data book on 
screening 











Write for More Information 


PRODUCTIVE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


4600 S. Kedzie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








TODAY IS THE DAY 


to write for the new MICHIGAN 
POWER SHOVEL Bulletin ‘’P.” 
Fully illustrated with action 
pictures of the popular Michi- 
gan Model T-6 shovel-crane. 


Complete specifications included 


MICHIGAN POWER SHOVEL CoO. 


BENTON HARBOR ir ee MICHIGAN 








Genuinely 
Friendly 


ais 


In CLEVELAND it’s THE HOLLENDEN 
In Co_umrus it’s THE NEIL HOUSE 
In Akron it’s THE MAYFLOWER 
In To.epo it’s TuE NEW SECOR 
In Dayton it’s THE BILTMORE 
In SavANNAH (Ga.) it’s THE OGLETHORPE 
In Mrami Beacu it’s THE FLEETWOOD 











KERN RADIAL STORAGE SYSTEMS 


FOR 
ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION AND STORAGE 
OF STONE, SAND AND GRAVEL 





Every System Designed and Engineered 
To Suit Your Requirements 


NOW POSSIBLE TO MEET DEMANDS FOR 
BETTER MATERIALS AT LOWER COSTS 


sox 2057 FRED T. KERN CO. MILWAUKEE 














Advertise your 
wants and surplus 
equipment in 
Pit Quatiny, 


with which is consolidated 


romee 
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COMPOUND 


FUNNEL 
CLASSIFIER 


For sizing minus %%”’ 
gravel and sand, and 
for cleaning it by wash- 
ing out silt and other 
light impurities. 














PATENTS PENDING 


Descriptive Bulletin 
No. 23 


PLAT-O 


Improved 
Heavy 
Duty 


SCREEN 


Built in all standard 
sizes and in from 
one to three decks. 
Write for Descriptive Bulletin No. 22 


DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY 


1933 EAST WAYNE STREET FT. WAYNE, IND. 























Gyratory crusher re- 
stored to service with 
Applicator Bars for 
crushing granite 


Write for bulletins de- 
scribing various types 
of equipment rebuilt 
by this modern method 







REBUILT WITH 


MANGANAL 
APPLICATOR BARS 


Today’s efficiency demands a reduction in capi- 
tal investment by eliminating needless replace- 
ments, and by restoring to service sound types 
of equipment with modern Manganal welding. 
Worn or broken sections of 11% to 14% man- 
ganese steel can be re-surfaced at a fraction of 
the cost of new parts. Get the cost-saving facts 
about Manganal Welding Electrodes, Applica- 
tor Bars and Wedges. 


STULZ-SICKLES CO. 
91 N. J. Railroad Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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The Profitable Way 


to Sell Concrete 


) — ag a : pee 


Ry 
3! 


Sy peae ss 
* * a 
* 
7 % ™~™ 
e a . . 
GF 
* #7 PY 


JAEGER DUAL-SPEED 
TRUCK MIXERS of Man-Ten 
od Long Life Steel 


Rear Lift Hoist Attachment 


One-Man Chute Saves 
Minutes Every Trip 


‘ 
wy 
4s 


Write for New Catalog 
THE JAEGER MACHINE CO. 
602Dublin Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 





ROPE-REEVE » POWER-WHEEL * LINK-TYPE 


BUCKETS 


7. \\5 


Capacities: 1/2 to 15 yards for Ail Kinds 
of Light or Heavy-duty Service. 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 


GENERAL OFFICES: BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
New York, Philadeciphia, Cleveland, Chicago 
Agents In principal cities 
















ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS 
Learn for yourself that ROL-MAN SCREENS 
of Rolled, True Manganese Steel actually do 
last many times ~~ than what you are 


using (if it is not Rol-Man). We positively 
guarantee the lowest cost per screened ton. 
Write us for the names of users in your vicinity. 
MANGANESE STEEL FORGE COMPANY 
Castor Ave. & Allen St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





- 
[EAGLE SWINTEK 
| SCREEN NOZZLE LADDER 


LOWER YOUR COST 


cS Will eliminate stoppages 
and slug pumping—insuring 
an even, constant feed of 
solids to the suction nozzle 

=)3| —with less power—greatly 
"= | decreasing the cost per yard 
s- 4] of material produced. 
Write for descriptive 
literature and let us tell 
you how this can be done 
with your dredge. 


Eagle Iron Works 


Des Moines, lowe 





























Lewistown Foundry Products 
ARE 


| Performance -lested 





BUCKET ELEVATORS 
REVOLVING SCREENS 
CRUSHERS DRY PANS 





| Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 
| Lewistown, Pa. 





| 














V-8 aS 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


LOW COST—TWO SIZES 
PARTS AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


W-K MFG. COMPANY 229-231 Sw. Boulevard 


WILLIAMS aha esta 

















Power-Arm Buckets. 
Power- Wheel Buckets. 
Multiple-Rope Buckets. 
Dragline Buckets. 


Write for Bulletins 


The Wellman Engineering Co. 
7014 Central Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 






























DETROIT 


AFFORDS 
NO FINER 


HOTEL 
VALUE 


THAN THE 











































































































$2. 
bigeli daily 


EACH WITH BATH 
AND SHOWER 






































CADILLAC SQUARE 
AT BATES STREET 













































Pit and Quarry 


byte and Gas Engines 
from 30 to 1250 H.P. 


aa biilatrey tl fof Every Power Need 


AND 4 CYCLE VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL SIZES 


| 
PUMP | 
7S; | THE COOPER-BESSEMER 


DREDGES “ —_- wee,» foxe) Vt0) 9 -Walel. 


} MT. VERNON, OHIO PLANTS — GROVE CITY, PA 


ompou 


aT) 


Write for Bulletins 
STEAM MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 


ENGINES sncwinatiin, 8. * 


as 
25 W. 43rd St.. New York, N. Y 640 E. éist St.. Los Angeles, Cal 
| Magnolia Bidg Dallas, Texas 201 E. Ist St., Tulsa, Oklahoma 


r 225 Crockett St., Shreveport, La 
Esperson Bldg., Houston Texas Gas, Power & Equipment Co 
Mills Bidg. Washington, D. C Birmingham, Alabama 























° GCYREX VIBREX 
Our Pulverizer Labora- 





tory will make a free 


test of your material 





Robins offers two dis- 
tinct types of screens 

. GYREX and VIB- 
REX . . . in more 
than three hundred styles and models You save money and 
do better work when the screen fits the job. Ask the Robins 
Engineer to help you select the proper screen. 


ALSO BELT CONVEYORS GATES FEEDERS 


7 — _ : — asaTensal. MABLESS Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
The Jeffrey Manuiatiing Co. OBIN 15 Park Row 


New York, N. Y. 
917-99 N. Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


Send for Bulletins of interest 


and show you which 


Jeffrey Swing Hammer 





f Pulverizerisbest suited 
to your needs. Catalog 


No. 550-G. ® 


EQUIPMENT 











SAUERMAN | 3 : REX MOTO- MIXERS 


LONG RANGE 
EXCAVATORS 


~ Sauerman Sehiveent for 
wet pits and Sauerman 
Crescent Scrapers for 








dry pits and banks have Rex Moto-Mixers are the key to lowest-cost methods 
no equals for economy. of delivering Ready-Mixed Concrete to the job 
Aggregate Handling Systems Cement Elevators 
SAUERMAN BROS., Inc. Rex-Stearns Belt Idlers 
4345S. Clinton St., Chicago CHAIN BELT COMPANY 








1646 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
REX CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 














CIRCLE-THROW 


yY L E Ke MECHANICALLY AND 
ELECTRICALLY-VIBRATED 





SAFE 











E E S The Heitzman Safety Blasting Plug 
ond Woven is foolproof, sealing the charge in F F F | Cl F NT 
=, . the drill hole perfectly. Saves tamp- 
ieee a Wire Screen ing time and assures uniform stem- 
in all Meshes ming. Eliminates extra holes in cases 
and Metals of misfiring. Brings down more ma- 
S-subhors terial with a minimum of explosives. ECON OMICAL 
and WRITE FOR FOLDER AND FREE SAMPLES 
Dryers State whether firing is done by fuse or electrically. 
THE W. §. TYLER COMPANY | HEITZMAN SAFETY BLASTING PLUG CORP. 
TON-CAP 3623 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio Shamokin, Penna. 
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| Gree 
DEFIES . 


SEND FOR 
BULLETIN 
101-B 






A superior wire cloth 
of special alloy steel... 
BUFE-ALOY will reduce 
screening costs to a new 
low. Where other wire cloth 
wears and breaks under grueling 
service this new laboratory-tested 
wire cloth will withstand as much 
and more on job after job. The weave, 

the metal and the accuracy with which 
it is made, all contribute to the durability 
of BUFF-ALOY wire cloth. Your screening 
will outlast the ordinary if it is “BUFF-ALOY”. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS COMPANY 


(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) Established 1869 


526 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. Phila. Branch: 11 So. 7th St. 


4T COULEE DAM 


HE world’s biggest sand washing and handling job 
using Kimball Krogh Sludge Pumps for Coulee 
Dam. These pumps reclaim the water used in wash- 
g the materials, and thus salvage the fine sizes of 
ind, ordinarily wasted. Kimball Krogh Pumps handle 
he sludge from the clarifiers to the sand washers at 
rate of 300 tons per hour at a 50% concentration. 
xr dependable service on your pumping jobs, you 
n specify Kimball Krogh equipment with confidence 
aq economy. 


| 


Information on request. 


VICTOR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Kimball Krogh Pump Division 


1010 E. 62nd St. 
Los Angeles 








WEAR! 












SIMPLICITY 


NON 
BLINDING 


Rubber 
Cushioned 
POWER 


POSITIVE 
ACTION 


PERFECT 
BALANCE 





GYRATING SCREENS 


Screening, grading and material separation under the most severe 
conditions need no longer be a costly operation, if performed on 
these scientifically engineered screens. High grade bearings, effec- 
tively used power, positive action, sturdy construction—all con- 
tribute to maximum efficiency in screening, low operating cost and 
minimum maintenance. Write for descriptive folder. 


SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING COMPANY 


DURAND, MICHIGAN 











515 Harrison St. 
San Francisco 





Still Going Up! 


The number of executives subscribing to PIT AND 
QuARRY rises steadily. 

Every month occasional readers decide to make the 
reading of PIT AND QUARRY a regular habit and so 
the list of paid subscribers grows. Why not make 
the same decision for yourself today and have the 
copies addressed to you personally? As an added 
means of preventing delay in receiving their copies 
many executives have PIT AND QUARRY sent to their 
homes, where it can be read at leisure and in com- 
fort. 

PIT AND QUARRY is subscribed to by more than 
2,200 administrative and production executives— 
presidents, vice-presidents, general managers, super- 
intendents, engineers, chemists, production manag- 
ers, etc. For years it has had more producer sub- 
scribers than any other paper reaching the non- 
metallic-minerals field. 

Whatever your company’s products may be, what- 
ever your personal responsibility may be, whatever 
industrial problems may interest you most, PIT AND 
QUARRY should be your choice for news, for descrip- 
tions of new plants, processes and equipment, and 
for practical discussions of the matters that vitally 
affect your business. 

The price is still $1 for one year and $2 for three 
years. 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 


538 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Publishers of Pit and Quarry Handbook and 
Pit and Quarry Directory 
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NEW—EARTH MOVING EQUIPMENT NEW 
AT SACRIFICE PRICES 


5—La Plante Choate Model 9—Pairs of Athey Truss Wheel 2—Martin 15 ton cap. 8 wheel log 


DW-6 all steel dump wagons, caterpillar assemblies with wagons complete with bol- 
ys Nr _— on 4 steel axles—10 ton cap. sters, reach rod and tongue 
disc wheels. , : : roe 
: 10—Little Red Wagon Company for tractor hitch. 
4+—La Plante Choate Model ‘ : silted = aah 
DW-3 all steel dump wagon 2 yd. wood body, 4 wheel 6—Killefer roll over scrapers: 
Jc . ay >, . 7 Pity = ° ”r . 
3 yd. cap. Mounted on 4 steel wagons with 12 ft. wagon 2—27 cu.ft. cap. 29” wide. 
disc wheels. poles and foot brakes. 4—21 cu.ft. cap. 26” wide. 


‘‘Send for our New Stock List’’ 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA— O. Box 5419, Kingsessing Sta. emma S. Washtenaw Ave. PITTSBURGH—P. O. Box 933 
hone Granite 7600 hone Nevada 2400 Phone Federal 2000 

















Sacrifice Sale New and Used Equipment 


This disposal sale is to make room for our new building 
and warehouse at 1744 Sedgley Avenue, Philadelphic. 


3 New and Used 80 H.P. Single Drum Mundy gas 4 Used No. 203 Sasgen stiff leg derricks. Miscellaneous sheaves and blocks 

oline hoists. 1 New 14 ft. 4,000 Ib. Sasgen Tripod Derrick. Miscellaneous tools y-ee% ‘1 bell bucket 
1 Used Novo 35 H.P. Double Drum gasoline hoist 1 New Sasgen Pole Derrick with winch. New Model PU eed. William Ghamsaivoll bucket 
6 M tow . " 9 . y ‘ an eens " . P ~ e ¢ ny i Ss k S Che 
2 New 3” Humdinger Self priming centrifugal pumps - wor Ponags 142 Sasgen Double Drum hand power 1 Used Williams 1%, yd. Hercules clamshell bucket 
1 New 2” Humdinger Self priming centrifugal pum , an Ni 150 § —e i 1 New 33 cu, ft. Wylie concrete bucket 
1 Used 3” Jaeger Self priming centrifugal pum oh 0. 150 Sasgen Double rum hand power 1 40 ft. Oregon fir Chicago beam with fittings 

Jew Stes ; ” . 1 New Novo RU 10 H.P. gasoline engines, 

: New Morris Steam centrifugal ¢ pum} 1 New No. 243 Sasgen single purchase winch 1 New Model RF Novo gasoline engine 
2 Used 3 Parker pumping outfits 2 New No. 124 Sasgen single purchase hoisting crab 2 New Model FFU Novo 14 H.P. gasoline engines. 
1 Used No. 2 Emerson Steam pumr 5 New No. 110 Sasgen single purchase winches 1 New Model UF Novo gasoline engine, 
1 New Novo 4” Single Diaphragm pum, 1 New Sasgen No, 144 double drum winch. 1 New Model SU Novo gasoline engine. 
4 New Novo 4” Double Diaphragm pumps 1 New Sasgen No. 112 double drum winch 1 New Twentieth Century Variety Woodworker 
ie ie, Ae aia © les -. ; 1 Used No. 31 Brown-hoist winch. 1 Used American saw table, gasoline engine drive 
2 NOW NO. SU SRR MIN 10g derricks 1 to 3 tons 1 Used 20 H.P. double drum Mundy steam hoist. 1 Used No. 4 National steam hammer. 
7 New Sasgen Material Elevators Miscellaneous derrick fittings for wood derricks. 2 New No. 8 Standard gauge rail cars. 


Many other items of supplies, tools and construction equipment not listed. Please write, 
phone or wire for complete information and prices, attention G. E. Furnival, Sales Manager. 


J. JACOB SHANNON & CO., 1744 Market Street, Philadelphia Phone: Rittenhouse 1744 











Jaw Crushers—2”x4” up to 66”x84”. SACRIFICE FOR CASH 
Crushing Rolls—12”x12” up to 54”x24”— 1—Baldwin 25 Ton Gas Locomotive, std _ ga. FOR SALE 
Gyratory Crushers. IS penny hn Fs Commasuneses, | 220-300 Ft 23% 36” Pi th Gas I ti 
Ring Roli Mills—No. 0 and No. 1—Swing we A AP ee a eo 
Hammer Mills. eS arr Crane, O& Boeme Mee. <i eS See foe oe 
Rotary Fine Crushers—No. 1, No. 1%, No. 2. 1—Austin Gas 3-wh. Road Roller with scarifier. 6—2 yd. 36” ga. Koppel Steel V-shape Cars 
Direct Heat Rotary Dryers—3 4’ x25’, 4'x30’, : pvese seer + Gee Crone. lack 4—1% yd. 36” ga. Insley V-shape Dump Cars. 
5’ , , , , y 4 
x30’, 5%4’x40’, 6’x50’ and 7’ x50’. 1 is hn end Black Hoe. 23—12 yd. Western 2-way Air or Hand Dump Cars 
Semi- indirect heat Dryers—4’'x30’, 414'x26’, 1—15 Ton Steel stiff leg Derrick 50’ Boom. 4—50 ton 41 ft. Steel Flat Cars. 
5’x30’ and 8%4’x75’. 1—1200’ Sta. Ing.-Rand Comp. 200 H.P. motor. 26—50 ton Center Dump Gondola Cars 
Cement Kilns—3’ up to 8’ diameter 30 new Ing.-Rand type X59 Jack Hammers. ; . 
a 30 C.P. 5 Jack Hammers with drifter carriages 2—40 ton Baldwin S.T. Locomotives, 14x22 cyls 
Hardinge—Marcy & Fuller-Lehigh Mills. Single D.D.& T.D. § & El Hoi . ° ? . 
: “ Singte -D. Steam ect. Hoists. Rails—First-Class Relaying Rails, 60, 70, 80, 865 
Raymond Mills—No. 00, No. 0 and No. 1. 3 Ton %” Hollow Drill Steel = and flared. 90 and 100 Lb. Rails and Bars, Tie Plates 
Tube—Rod and Ball Mills—3’ to 8’ diameter. ates Bat Sivan gh Sp. Diesel, Pinel cals “team j 
14’ Air Separator—Vibrating Szreens. ipo te atines. i. Spee, 
Rebuilt Air Compressors, Cranes & Shovels 5—Steam Driven Sand umpe, 6— 6—8 & 12”. 
Complete drying and asphalt mixing plants. Large quant. Pneum. Tools, Riveting Ham. HYMAN-MICHAELS co. 
Air Drills. Jacks, Yales & Towne Chain Hoists. \ 
WwW. P. HEINEKEN Acetylene Cutting and Welding Torches. 20 N. Wacker Dr. Bidg. Railway Exchange Bidg. 
95 Liberty St., N.Y. Tel.: Barclay 7-7298 BAKER & GREENBERG CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


574 Hamilton Ave. Tel.S0.8-8623 Brooklyn, N.Y. 



































FOR SALE — Rebuilt Equipment A. C. MOTORS—_ MOTOR 
60 Cycle—3 PHASE GENERATOR SETS 
P&H Model 700 gasoline crawler type, 11/4 Yd. 45’ IIp. Type Speed 1500 KW. G.E. D.C 
NORTHWEST 7% Yd. gasoline shovel, late model track. H | - G R A D b e 600 G. Ly Sl Re 257 GEN., 275 V. comp’d 
MARION Model 480 electric 2 Yd. shovel, late model. 600 G. E. Sl. Reg. 705 interpole, conn. to: 2500 
NORTHWEST Model 105, 3% Yd. dragline, Cummins R EBU | LT 600 G. E. Syn 257 HP. Syn. Motor Type 
P&H Model’ 600 gasoline crawler crane, 52’ boom. 600 Al. Ch ave ssee ATI, i. ae 0 <P 
WILLIAMS 1 Yd. Favorite Clamshell bucket. ° 500 G. E. Syn +44 360 RPM., 3 ph. 60 cy 
LORAIN yjodel 75-B, 1% Yd. gasoline crawler type EI M 500 West. Syn. 720 1000 KW., G.E Type 
ectri 5 j 81. , 75/ 2 .. Gen., 250 
BALDW IN 6 wheel switcher type locomotive with sep- - eters, oo ae. ae 700 - yt i. 1400 HP 
arate tender, 58 tons. cylinders 19x24, Wals Pumps, : s 72 mn 6600/2300 
chaert Valve Gear, 10’8’ Air Compressors Big 400 West. Syn 720 synch. motor, 6600 
27 ton AMERICAN 4 ‘ariver anadie tonk locomotive, Ww R ins. All Stendard 400 West. Sl. Rg. 514 V., 514 RPM., 3 ph., 
32 ton AMERICAN 4 driver saddle tank locomotive, © oe @. 5. Gt. Be 4 - @. . 
steam brakes @ Sell Makes. 300 Al. Ch. Sl. Re. 585 CENTRIFUGAL 
22 ton DAVENPORT 4 driver saddle tank locomotive, eB e +4 2 ~4 = 7s } a4 PUMPS 
s ts es ° ‘ 
22 ton VULCAN 36’ gauge 4 driver saddle tank, new ° a. Always 250 F.MorseSl.Rg. 1200 | 2500 GPM.—59* hd. dir. 
2—12 ton 36’/ auge Lae YMOUTH gasoline locomotives. on : Economical 225 Elec. Meng. ~ = br? “ ay rh $ ‘ 
20—VESTERN 36’’ gauge 5 Yd. 2‘way side dump cars. e Repair . 225 G. E. Sl. Rg. 1800 | 1750 RP 3 
5—K&J all stecl 20 rd. automatic side dump cars. Money-Back Guarantee 220 G. E. Syn. 600 ph. 60 cy 
LINCOLN-BUDA 300 Amp. Portable Electric Welding es Exchange e Above are a few of our tock items. 
e All Makes BELYEA CO., INC. 
SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. e and Si GREGORY ELEC. CO. 153 W. I8TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Plant & Gen. Offices, Atlanta, Georgia an zes 1603 S. Lincoin St., Chicago REBUILT GUARANTEED 
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FOR SALE 


Steam Shovel 
Marion No. 70 3144 Yard 
Locomotive Type 
on Crawlers 


Condition very good 
Price $8000 
On account of recent fire 
we are moving our plant 


OHIO GRAVEL CO. 
5225 Eastern Avenue 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


1—Jaw Crusher 12” x 24” Champior 
2—Drill sharpeners IR, No. 50. 

Northwest gas crane, 1 yd. cap. 

1—Caterpillar tractor-bulldozer No. 
Locomotive crane, 25 tons, cap. 50’ 
Portable air compressors, up to 330’ 
Stationary air compressors up to 7 
Storage bins, 500 yd. cap. Telsmith 
Storage bins, 50-72-116-200 yards ¢ 
1—Air compressor, Diesel drive, 90( 





60 
boom. 
cap. 


,500’ cap. 


settling tanks. 


“ap. 


) cu. ft. 


1—Shovel % yd. Bucyrus-Erie steam. 
Slackline Sauerman 1% yd. unit complete. 


8’’ electric suction dredge. 
4’’ electric suction dredge. 
2—Derricks, steel, stiff legs, 15 t 
booms. 
4—Derricks, steel guy, 75’ booms, 
Bucket elevator, 32’ centers. 
Portable belt conveyor, 14°’ x 20’ e 
Dragline buckets up to 3 yds. cap. 
Clam shell and orange peel buckets 
Hoists, steam, electric, gas or Diese 
Steel blocks up to 30 tons. 
30 Rock drills, DCR-23, X59, X49, 
Blaw-Knox %-yd. perk line bucke 
2—Whitcomb 20 ton, 36°’ 
2—Vulcan 20 ton, 36°’ 
Vulean 4% ton, 36’’ ga. gas loco. 
15—Two way side dump cars, 5 yds 
15—Sullivan plug and feather drills. 


30—“‘BARRE” carving tools, BL, C 


Send us a list of your Surplus 


ons cap., 100’ 


7% toms cap. 


lectric. 


up to 2 yds. 
A 


S-70. 
t. 


ga. gas locos. 
ga. gas locos. 


s., 36’’ ga. 


L, DL. 
equipment 


RICHARD P. WALSH CO. 


30 CHURCH ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Model 49 
Crusher. 

6 inch Traylor Bulldog Crusher. 

No. 00 Raymond Beater Mill. 


Kennedy Gearless Fine 


60 in. by 15 ft. Revolving Screen. 

60 hp. 3 Drum Gasoline Hoist. 

No. 0 Raymond Pulverizer & Cyclone 
Separator. 

1 yd. Sauerman Elec. Slackline Outfit. 

540 ft. Ingersoll-Rand Air Compressor. 


1% yd. Marion 450 Elec. Shovel. 
34x20 Jeffrey Double Roll Disinte- 
grator. 


3 F. Telsmith Reduction Crusher. 
36x6 Farrel B Jaw Crusher. 

5x 22, 7x10, 6%x18 Tube Mills. 
2—6 x 55 Rotary Dryers. 

S7 Penna. Hammer Mill. 

6—42 inch Fuller Lehigh Pulverizers. 
5—Griffin Bradly 30 in. Mills. 

4—7’ 6” x 100 ft. Rotary Kilns. 

24x 24 Jeffrey Roll Crusher. 

No. 6 & 10 Austin Gyratory Crushers. 
TIDEWATER EQUIPMENT & 
MACHINERY CO. 

S75 Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


Volt Used Motors. Complete with Control 
i ment. In Good Condition. 
1 3 HP.—1735 RPM. 
1—7% HP.—1740 RPM. 
1 lO) HP. 860 RPM. 
l 15 HP.—1120 RPM. 
1 15 HP.—1150 RPM. 
2 25 HP.—1750 RPM. 
l 40 HP.— 900 RPM. 
HF Variable speed complete with pulley 


memaenenene Eagle ‘‘Swintek’’ Screen Nozzle 
Ladders 
1 8 in.—25 ft., used. 
1—10 in.—50 ft., used. 
1—10 in.—35 ft., new. 
\ flexible hose couplings and fittings for 8 
and 10 in. pipe line. 


EAGLE IRON WORKS 


129 Holcomb Ave. Des Moines, lowa 


STEAM 


LOCOMOTIVE 


Six-wheel switcher—Good 
Tender—Coal 11 tons, Water 
Weight on Drivers 100,60 


Condition. 
7,000 Gals. 
0 pounds 


BOSTON IRON & METAL CO. 


313 S. Hanover St., Baltir 


more, Md. 


FOR SALE 
100 HP Thomas Dragline Hoist 
3 in. Pump 75 ft. head, _ motor 


Ing-Rand Compressor 1245 

Ing-Rand Compressor 450 ft.” 
5—Jackhammers with steel 
3—Clamshell buckets % to 1% yd. 
Portable compressors 110 ft. and 265 ft. 


J. T. WALSH, Brisbane Blidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 


1—1 cu. yd. Byers gas shovel in 
Net Price $2800.00. 

1—240 cu. ft. two stage portable 
electric starter in good condition. 

1—210 cu. ft. 


rubber tired wheels. $800.00. 


good condition. 


compressor with 
$875.00. 


single stage portable compressor on 


JAMES E. SHELDON 


Belmont and McKeen Sts. 


Easton, Pa. 


GASOLINE ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
TWO—23% ton, standard gauge (4 ft. 8% in.) air 
brakes, automatic couplers, electric headlights. 
Highly efficient, economical. Strictly firstclass con- 
dition; practically good as new. 

EQUITABLE EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
410 Camp Street New Orleans, La. 











WIRE ROPE and CABLE 


For Derricks—Cranes—Shovel Haulage, etc. 
All sizes %" to 1” Carried in Stock 
Ask tor Attractive Price List 


DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
233 Breadway, New York City 
534 First Av. S., Seattle, Wash. 


FOR SALE 


One complete Sauerman Cableway outfit with 80 ft. 


steel mast with blocks and guy lines 
80 H. P. electric hoist, Telsmith se 


yard bucket complete. This plant is 


» etec., two speeds 


ttling tanks, one 
in operation and 


is along Sauerman erg oo gene = throughout and is in 


extra good shape. Must be sold befc 


ore Jan. Ist. 


JOHN JONES & SONS GRAVEL CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








“BELT CONVEYORS” 


Troughing type belt Conveyors and 
Conveyor Belts Bought and Sold. 


JOHN D. CRAWBUCK COMPANY 
Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Sand Pump for Sale 


ducer of sand and gravel in the southwest 
ight inch American Manganese Steel sand 


r sale 


\ddress Box 1028, Pit & Quarry Publications, 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 








FOR SALE 


ex Pump 2”x6”, new. 

21” conveyor belt. 

18” conveyor belt. 

Bessemer Gas Engines, 75 and 150 HP. 
Portable Compressors, 


A. C. LOVE 
Huntington, W. Va. 








HOIST SPECIALS 


lwo and Three Drum with Diesel, Electric, 
Capacity and speeds for 


e or Steam Power. 
ot With attached Swinger if needed 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
501 Locust St. 


Ve have what you need! We buy what you no longer need! 


St. Lous, Mo. 








RAILS AND CARS 


A sections new and relaying rails and accessories 
f 12 lbs. to 130 lbs. per yard. Also, portable 
in stock. 
Full range of cars, all gauges, sizes and styles in 


track all gauges, frogs, switches, etc., 
Wire or write for prices, 
M. K. FRANK 


480 Lexington Ave. 25 St. Nicholas Bidg. 
New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Frequently you will find items in Pit and 
Quarry that are of lasting value—items that 
you will want to refer to later. 


Mark these items — then mark the page num- 


ber of the item on the front cover. 


When you 


want to refer to them later on, the numbers 
on the front cover make reference easy. 


Keep a library of copies of Pit and Quarry— 
they’re valuable. 


Try It? 
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FOR SALE 


AMERICAN 30 ton 4-wheel saddle 
tank locomotive, 12x18 in. cey!l- 
inders. 

VULCAN 33 ton 4-wheel saddle tank 
locomotive, 13x18 in. cylinders 
(Two duplicates). 

PORTER 35 ton 4-wheel saddle tank 
locomotive, 14x20 in. cylinders 
(Two duplicates). 

BALDWIN 40 ton 4-wheel saddle 
tank locomotives, 14x22 in. cyl- 
inders (Four duplicates). 

VULCAN 40 ton 4-wheel saddle tank 
locomotives, 14x22 in. cylinders 
(Two duplicates). 

AMERICAN 50 ton 4-wheel saddle 
tank locomotives, 16x24 in. cyl- 
inders (Three duplicates). 

BALDWIN 55 ton 4-wheel saddle 
tank locomotive, 18x24 in. cylinders 

LALDWIN 60 ton 6-wheel saddle 
tank locomotive, 18x24 in. cylinders 

AMERICAN 70 ton 6-wheel switching 
locomotive with separate tender, 
20x26 in. cylinders. 

Complete Stock List on Request. 


BIRMINGHAM RAIL & LOCOMOTIVE 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE CHEAP 


I—Vulcan 40 ton Std. Ga. Saddle tank locomotive. 
1—Marion 1 yd. Steam crane 40’ boom on cats. 
1—Marion 15 ton gas crane 40’ boom. 
1—Link-Belt K-2 crane 50’ boom, 15 ton capacity 
1—Link-Belt K-44 shovel 50’ boom, fairleads. 
1—Lorain 75 B 1\ yd. chain crowd shovel. 
2—Plymouth 8 ton 36” Ga. locomotives. 
2—Chicago Pneumatic Compressors, 590 cu. ft., 100H.P. 

G.E. Motor. 
2—Worthington Compressors, 621 cu. ft., 75 H.P. motors 
1— Monarch 75 Caterpillar with bulldozer. 
1—Sullivan 310’ portable compressor 
1—Ingersoll-Rand pavement breaker 
6—Easton 4 yd. all steel 36” Ga. cars. 
15—2 wheel concrete buckets. 
1—Ransome 27 E Paver 

—No. 116 Chicago Pneumatic Paving Breakers 
2—1 yd. Insley bottom dump concrete buckets 
-1 yd. Steubner bottom dump concrete bucket 
1—1 yd. Kiesler rehandling bucket 
1—%* yd. Browning clamshell bucket 
1—% yd. Blaw-Knox bucket. 
1—Le Courtney 6” Cent. Pump, 40 H.P. motors 
1—Morris 8” dredge pump 150 HP. GE. mtr 
1—Morris 10” cent. pump 2250 GPM at 130’ head 
1—Goulds 12” cent. pump 50 HP. GE. motor 
1—Thompson 6” self priming pump Waukesha motor 
2—Gardner Denver Sheeting Hammers 
2—Humdinger 6” self priming pumps, gas motor 
1—Humdinger 4” self priming pump. 
1—Humdinger 2’ self priming pump 
1—Domestic double diaphragm pump gas mtr 
1—GE. motor 200 HP. slipring 
2—No. 9 B 2 McKiernan-Terry Hammers 
3—No. 5 MecKiernan-Terry Hammers 
3—No. 7 McKiernan-Terry Hammers 


HARRY C. LEWIS 
325 Frelinghuysen Avenue 


Newark, N. J. 


JUST PURCHASED 


FROM 
U. S$. GOVERNMENT — SLIGHTLY USED 








Guaranteed Good 
Operating Condition 


Industrial Machinery Company 
EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


Drexel 3300 
Several Hundred Other Pieces of Equipment—Write 


2100-2300 Fletcher Avenue 


5-TON HOLT 
CATERPILLAR 


TRACTORS 


(Offered While Supply 
Lasts) 


$3950 


Indianapolis, Indiana 








FOR SALE 


3000 H.P. DIESEL ELECTRIC PLANT 


4—-750 HP. Busch-Sulzer Engines direct con- 
nected to 500 KW. G. E. Generator, 60 cy. 
3 ph. 2300 V. 

1—500 KW. Westinghouse 60 cy. 550 V. Ro- 
tary Converter. 

1—20 ton American 8-wheel Loco. Crane, 
50-ft. boom. 


HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


20 N. Wacker Drive 


Chicago 
Railway Exchange 101 W. 3ist St. 
St. Louis, Mo. a New York 








FOR SALE 


TELSMITH SAND WASHER 
Sgi. Screw 20" Diameter 


12” “AMSCO” SAND PUMP 


24’x60' BARBER-GREENE 
PORTABLE BELT CONVEYOR 


Send for Latest Bargain List No. 97. 3000 
Items of Excellent Used, Rebuilt and New 
Equipment—almost anything you need. 


Machinery Sales Corperation 
Machinery Sales Buliding 
565 W. Washington St. Chicage, tll. 








Johnson 50 HP Locomotive Boiler, 125 lbs 
Portable Air Compressor, 160 CFM., Gardner 
Ingersoll-Rand Compressor, 2-stage Belted 446 CFM 
Schramm 15 HP Electric Compressor, 120 CFM 
Hayward 1l-yd. G Clamshell Material Bucket 
Owen %-yd. Clamshell Material Bucket 
Centrifugal 8”"x6"” Water Pump, 22 HP. A.C. Motor 
Domestic 6” Self-Priming Pump, Waukesha Engine 
Fairbanks-Morse 3” Centrifugal Belted Pump 
Trippers for 18”, 24” & 30” belt Conveyors 

Haiss Dig. Bucket Loader, Gasoline, rubber tired 
1—Drum Electric Car Puller, 15 HP motor 

Clyde 3-Drum 9x10 Steam Hoist & Swinger 
Whitcomb 36” Gauge Locomotives, 4 & 7 ton 
Hummer 2-Deck 3’x5’ Vibrating Screen 
Kennedy-Van Saun 2-Deck 4’x8’ Vibrating Screen 
Niagara 3-Deck 3’x6’ Vibrating Screen 

Buda 35 HP 4-cyl. Gasoline Engine with Pulley 
LeRoi 15 HP 4-cyl. Gasoline Engine with Clutcl 
Robins 30” Belt Conveyor Idlers, 300 


G. A. UNVERZAGT 
15 PARK ROW NEW YORK CITY 


FOR SALE 


1 Street gros. Double Drum Hoist 
(Mfrs., Street Bros., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.) with 100 HP General Elec- 
tric Motor. 

1—25 HP Crocker Wheeler Motor 1150 
RPM; 60 Cy. 3 ph. 440 V; 60 Amp. 
Size 1184. 

| 10 HP Crocker Wheeler Motor 900 
RPM; 60 Cy. 3 ph. 440 V. 

1 set Screens—3 section 125 tons Cap. 
i” Shaft Link Belt Co. 

1 Tipple. 

2 Scoops—Mfrd. by Crescent Power 
Scraper Co 

1 lot 80 lb. Rails (45 to 50 ton) with 
Splice Bars, etc. Switches, Frogs. 


KEYSTONE PIPE & SUPPLY CO. 


BUTLER, PA. 





Air Compressors and Motors 


Ingersoll-Rand ERI, 9x8, 210’ Compressor, Unloader 


Idler and Lubricator $450 
Ingersoll-Rand ERI, 12x10 392’ Compressor, Un 
loader, Idler and Lubricator, serial 48224 $650 
Ingersoll-Rand ERI 14x12, 600’ Compresror, Un- 
loader, dier and Lubricator, serial No. 50220. 
$800. 


Ingersoll-Rand 2 stage 600’ Compressor complete 
with 100 HP G.E Slip Ring Motor 3-60-440- Con- 


trol equipment and Receiver. Unit as good as 
new. Price $2,000.00 
BURY 600’ Compressor, Tandem Cylinders; 60 Ib. 
press. $450 
Bury Horiz., 6x6, Belt Drive. Unloader; $175. 
American ‘‘Fairhurst Vertical, 63’ like new. $225 
Gardner twin Vert. Type XH 5x414, 76’ on Base for 
Motor Dr. Complete with Pressure switch and 


Tank 18x72, $300.00 
We stock MOTORS and GENERATORS in al! sizes. 
Send us your inquiries and offerings. Every item 
Guaranteed. Member Nat. Assoc. Used Machinery & 
Equipment Dealers. 


FALK MILL SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
18 WARD ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


Gyratory Crushers: No. 6, No. 5 and 10” 
Superior McCully, No. 5 Austin, No. 4 Style 
N, No. 3 and No. 2 Gates. 

Symons Horizontal Disc Crushers: 48” and 


9 


Jaw Crusher: 6x14, 8x16, 10x20, 16x24, 
8x36, 11x36, 24x36. 

Gas and Electric Motors: 1 HP to 200 HP. 

Hoists: Clyde 2 drum for 2 yd. drag scraper, 
Thomas 2 drum for 1% yd. drag scraper, sev- 
eral smaller 

Insley 5 ton all steel derrick, 80’ boom, 90’ 
mast, 2—55’ guy struts, 16’ bull wheel. 7x10 
three drum hoist engine. 3x4 swing engine 
4 Complete gravel washing plants. 


LIPPMANN 


ENGINEERING WORKS 
4603 W. Mitchell St. Milwaukee, Wis. 














2—-Barber-Greene 42-B loaders 

1—Erie Gas Air 1% Yd. Shovel 

1—32 Marion Steam Shovel 

1—No. 8 Austin Crusher and Elevator 

2—-27 E Foote Pavers 

1—Lakewood 2 screed Finisher 18’ 
and 20’ with drop screed for brick 
Lakwood 20 ft. Subgrader 

1—8 Ton Plymouth S.G. Locomotive 

19—4 Yd. Steel Quarry Cars 48 in. Ga. 

3—New % Yd. % Swing Gas Shovels 

1—Osgood Gas Crawler Crane 1 Yd. 


New and Used Equipment, tell us 
what you need. 


THE T. J. LANE CO. 


Springfield, Ohio 








FOR SALE 


\ going business. Several acres of 
land on which is located an excel- 
lent stone quarry, fully equipped 
with modern machinery. One Tel- 
smith No. 3 Primary Breaker; one 
New Holland roll; screens, con- 
veyor, 240 ton capacity bin, power 
plant, scales and shop. Orders on 
hand to maintain capacity produc- 
tion throughout this season. An 
ample market for crushed stone and 
commercial lime. If interested ad 


dress JOHN C. CASHMAN 
119 Library Ave., Wilmington, Ohio 
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FOR SALE OR RENT 


ige 7T-ton Whitcomb Gas Locomotives. 
e 14-ton Porter Gas Locomotive. 
Std. gauge Plymouth Gas Loco. 
hwest Crane. 
Drill Sharpener. 
I ble Air Compressor. 
Dump Cars, Locomotives, Shovels, Draglines. 


LAPP, RILEY & HALL EQUIPMENT CO. 
14 N. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 








ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. for sale 
at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. All fully 
guaranteed. Write for List and Prices. 
V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. 






















For Sale—A Good Time to Buy 


100B—3 yd. cat.—new. 





haker screen x 
3000 Yd. Cummer. 
A. V. KONSBERG 
tf W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


FOR SALE 

Derrick all _ steel stitt joes oe 00 D0. with Lambert 

Hoist and swinger A.C. 500.00 

Haiss 1 yd. Hayward 156 Clamshell, each $250.00. 

Concrete Mixers (3) 2 yd. roller bear. each $800.00. 

Worthington crushing rollers 16x36 $650.00. 

Geared double Rollers. Steel cars roller bearing. 

Besser Auto. concrete Block Mach., several attach- 
ments, Besser Auto. ae Mach., Steam Hoist 
3 drum 1014x12 Lambert & swinger 71x10, 
60’ bucket elev. 12” buckets—ball bear. idlers. 

Address Box 1020, Pit and Quarry Publications, 

$38 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


Royal E. Burnham 


Attorney at Law 
- 
Patent and Trade-Mark 
Causes 
7 


511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















FOR SALE 


lard Stone Cutting Machine 
llard Polishing Machine 

(In good condition) 
CONTE-EASTWOOD, Inc. 


Brushton Ave., and Thomas Bivd., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


REBUILT *SS0xS 
MOTORS 
Over 10,000 items in stock for immediate de- 
livery—Rochester, N. Y., or Toledo, Ohio, 
shipment. Rebuilt equipment sold with stand- 
ard new guarantee. We buy used equipment 
—25 and 60 cycle—send us your offerings. 


ELECTRIC 
BERGER BROS. MOTORS, INC. 
1346 UNIVERSITY AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Phone Monroe 2094 


WE LOOK INTO THE 
EARTH 


4 uses Diamond Core Drills 
e drill for Limestone, Gyp- 
sum, Talc. Fire Clay. Coal, 
and all other minerals. 


PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 
Drilling Contractors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 




























FOR SALE 
General Elec. type BTA, adjustable speed 
t R.P.M., 3 phase, 60 cycle, 440 
with control 
General Electric, slipring motor, 575 
hase, 60 cycle, 220/440 volt, complete 
variable speed control. 


McHUGH ELECTRIC COMPANY 
t W. 8th Street Wilmington, Del. 


FOR SALE 


Sand Dredge 
Pipes, etc. 


6 Inch Morris 
Gas on Barge, 


Lensch Sand & Gravel Corp. 
Babylon, L. |.. New York 





. C. HOF FMAN, Pres. L. H. HOFFMAN. Treas. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
HOFFMAN BROS. DRILLING COMPANY 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


We Grul for any mineral. We have more than forty 
steam, electric and gasoline drills, adapted for any 
job. Satisfactory cores guaranteed. Our prices are 


right. 
Established 1902 - - ~- + + Telephone No. 382 























GOOD USED EQUIPMENT 


Osgor 1d gas shovel and crane 
syers gas shovel and crane 
r hew gas shovel 
r Cat erane, skimmer & ditcher 
owning Steam locomotive crane 
ring, Ransome and Rex Pavers 
Type M clamshell bucket 
BOWEN MACHINERY CO. 
N. Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa. 













Monighan 3W Diesel Dr agiine, | 75’ boom, 2 yd. A-1. 
Diesel-Electric Dragline, 3% yd., 100-115’ boom. 
L d. shovel-crane. NW i yd. shovel, new cats. 





3% yd. gas. shovel-crane. 4% , Erie stm. shovel. 
Shovel Fronts—Link-Belt 1-1* 4 & ra ; P&H 206 34% yd. 
Gas. Cat. yard crane, 34 ye 35 boom Price low 
Sauerman — Scraper Outfits. 3e-le-1 & 1 yds 
Loco, Cran 50 tons, ine. 7 é 10 ton Gas. 


BUCKETS_P Practically full line good used buckets. 
James Wood, 53 West Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill. Telephone Wabash 1418 


SPLIT BUSHINGS 


Machinery Spacer Tubes 
Roller Bearing 
Sleeves 


GIFFORD ENGINE 
COMPANY 





Eaton Rapids, Mich. 





















Quarry Superintendent Available 


of practical experience in big 
rs position in eastern states. Best 
s on request. Box 1024, Pit and 
ications, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, 


FOR SALE 


High Grade Acetylene Welding 
equipment from $35.45 to $45.50. 
Monthly Payment Plan. $5.00 per 
month. Box 331, Hamilton, Ohio. 


QUARRY SUPERINTENDENT 


Now employed, wishes connection where unusually 
broad experience in modern methods of both under- 
ground and open pit extraction could be profitably 
used. Technical graduate from leading engineering 
university, has worked in operating, engineering, 
sampling, laboratory, and manufacturing; in lime, 
gypsum, and metal fields. Knowledge of sales and 
cost angles. Available on 30 days’ notice. Age 32, 
married. Address Box 1012, Pit and Quarry Publi- 
cations, 538 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
















e Crushing Outfit. 
Bearing Reduction Crusher. 


s Clamshell Bucket. 
1 Drag Scraper Outfit, bargain. 
Shovel, mounted on G.M.C, truck. 


ket Loader. 
} ha Power Unit, complete 


TRIANGLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


3 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Illinois 











WANTED 


Grundley Crusher Model 6X3B or equivalent, 
capacity 10 to 12 tons per hour, to take rock 
up to 75 lbs. Must be in good operating 
condition. 


W. L. DENNY 


618 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED 


A shovel attachment complete for 
Byers Bearcat Crane. Advise price, 
location and condition. The Gibson- 
burg Lime Products Co., Gibsonburg, 
Ohio. 













BUCYRUS- ERIE BARGAIN 


D—Gas-/ Air Shovel crawler type en 
Good mechanical condition, re- 
verhauled for work. 


F. O. B. cars Milwaukee. 
HUNTER TRACTOR & MACHINERY CO. 
> S. 16th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











Fine Reduction Crusher 


WANTED 


Send complete information, price, age, condition, 
location to Box 1016, Pit and Quarry Publications, 
538 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ilinois. 





WANTED to BUY 
8 foot GAYCO 
Mechanical Air Separator 


El Paso Iron and Metal Co. 
El Paso, Texas 











BELT CONVEYORS FOR SALE 
30 in 36 in. 

Bn AND NEW 36 in. TROUGHING & RETURN 
EVER USED 36 in. ROBINS 








BRAND NEW. 
r CONV. TRIP PERS 
C 36 in. PAN OR APRON CONV. ALL COM- 


rocK OF RUBBER COVERED, HEAVY DUTY, 
¥. BELTS. ALL SIZES 
Ff RUBBER COVERED. BUCKET ELEVATOR 
: ALL SIZES WITH BUCKETS. 
LARGE STOCK OF BRAND NEW WIRE ROPE 
TERRENCE P. WYNN, 55 W. 42nd St., Newvorneiae N.Y. 














SCALES 


FAIRBANK — HOWE — COLUMBIA 
Rebuilt Scales—Guaranteed 
General Repairing 
COLUMBIA SCALE CO. 
2439 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















Advertise Your 


“Wants” and 
Surplus Equipment 
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SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,000 to $30,000 


Presidents, General Managers, Purchasing 
Agents, Superintendents, Plant Managers 
and Engineers—technical men of all ages 
have found IT PAYS to use this strictly 
personal advertising service. Copies of let- 
ters from SATISFIED CLIENTS will gladly 
be sent on request. If you have earned 
$3,000 a year or more and can defray the 
modest cost of a Unique Campaign write« 
me today, in confidence, telling just enough 
about your past record to indicate that you 
are qualified. Address: ROY A. FRYER 
President. 


FRYER EXECUTIVE SERVICE 


JOIGP Euclid Avenue 





Cleveland, Ohio 








BARGAINS 


25—5-yard Western Dump Cars, 36” 
yauge. 

3—18-ton Vulcan Dinky Steam Loco- 
motives, 36” Gauge. 

1—Model O Nordberg Track Shifter, 
36” Gauge. 

2—40-ton Baldwin Switching Loco- 
motives, Standard Gauge. 

All in first-class condition; cars over- 

hauled and locomotives completely re- 

built. Priced for quick sale. 


Patten Tractor & Equipment Co. 
1056 N. Kolmar Avenue 
Chicago, IIlinois 





Anchor 


Rerailers 


The most prac- 
tical Rerailer 
on the market. 
Are used in 
pairs. Rerails 
wheels from 
either side at 
once. Retracks 
several derailed 
cars at one movement. Carry a pair 
on every locomotive for emergencies. 
THOUSANDS IN USE 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 

Patented locking cam holds Rerailer 
in place; prevents slipping. No tools 
needed. Easily 
handled by one 
man. One size 
Rerailer fits six 
rail sizes. Long 
< Patent lasting. Low 

4 No. 1488103 priced. Immedi- 

ate shipment. 
EDELBLUTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Reynoldsville, Penna. 








10—Tyler Hummer Screens, 3x5 triple deck, No. 31; 








Used Equipment Bargains 


4% yd. O & S Gas Crawler Crane with 
Loom $100 


1 yd. Lakewood ion hell Buc ‘ket 0.0 
1% yd. Blaw-Knox Clamshell Bucket 50, 06 
5 yd. Continental 36” Gauge Wood Bed 


Dump Cars, each "aes aa 100.00 
Clyde 1 Drum 20 H.P. Gas Hoist.. . 500.00 
O & S 10x12 Steam Hoist bene 650.00 


Whitcomb 6 Ton Gas 24” Gauge Locomo 
tives, each Avi 


All in good operating condition. 


Offered F.0O.B. St. Louis subject to prior sale and 
your inspection. 


O. B. AVERY COMPANY 
1325 Macklind Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 











FOR SALE 


200 HP G.E. synchronous motor, 25 cycle, 3 phase 
440 v. 750 rpm. 

50 HP West. CS motor, 60 cycle, 3 phase, 2200 
volts, 1800 rpm. 

65 HP G.E, Slipring 25 cycle, 3 phase, 440 volts, 
1500 rpm. 


ERIE ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR CO. INC. 
124 Church Street, Buffalo, New York 





% Link Belt 2 ft. Sand Classifiers. 

412 ton Baldwin S.T. Locomotive. 

20 ton Browning Locomotive Crane. 

1% yd. Speeder Cat. Gas Shovel. 

i—60 HP 3 P., 60 C., 440 V. Elec. Motors 
8000 & 12000 gal. Steel Storage Tanks. 
300 Robbins 30 In. Troughing Idlers. 

60 HP Portable Fire Box Boiler. 

60, 80, 180 and 360 HP Diesel Engines 


4—750 HP Busch Sulzer Diesel Units. 

11% Yd. Thew Steam Shovel. 

114 Yd. Marion 450 Electric Cat. Shovel. 
8—3 Yd. Koppel V. 36 G. Dump Cars. 
30—112 Yd. 36 G. V-Dump Cars. 

> Ton Whitcomb 36 G. Gasoline Locomotive. 


12—2 yd. Std. Ga. V-Dump Cars. 
750-1250-1800-2500 Yd. Asphalt Plants. 

36x18, 30x15, 24x13, 30x10, 60x84 Jaw Crushers. 
rraylor 4-10TZ Reduction Crusher. 

8 In. and 24 In. Symons Disc Crushers. 

Portable Air Compressors: 110-220 & 320 Ft. Cap. 
Orange Peel Buckets: 5 ft. to 48 ft. cap. 

10 In 13 In. & 36 In. Superior McCully Crushers. 
No. 5 Telsmith Gyratory Crusher. 

150 Ton, 50 Ft. RR Track Scale. 

10 Ton 85 Ft. Boom Guy Derrick. 

3-100 HP 3 Drum Electric Hoists. 

3—15 Ton 100’ Boom Stiff-legged Derricks. 

3300 ft. I.R. Class PRE-2 Elec. Air Compressor. 
2040 ft. I.R. Class PRE-2 Elec. Air Compressor. 
1730 ft. Bury 1927 Model Elec. Air Compressor. 
676 Ft. Worthington Duplex Elec. Air Compressor. 
3/6" x 24’ and 5 x 44 Rotary Coolers. 

5’ B Fuller-Kinyon Cement Pump. 

10’ and 7’ Newhouse Crushers. 

5x50 and 6x 72 Rotary Kilns. 

Penna. Type 5 Hammermill, 120 HP. 

Mundy Derrick Swinging Enzine. 


COMPLETE PLANTS BOUGHT & SOLD 
R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
875 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ONSOLIDATE 
GOOD USED EQUIPMENT 


1—18" x36” McLanahan-Stone Single Roll Crusher, 
Texrope drive, 25 H.P. 3/60/440 volt motor 

—7" x24” Sturtevant Jaw Crusher, to %” 

1—40" x42” Allis-Chalmers Jaw Crusher. 

1—40" x42” Bacon-Farrel Jaw Crusher. 

1—24" x20” Jeffrey type ‘“‘B’’ Hammer Mill 

1—36" x36" No. 4XC Gruendler Hammer Mill, ball 
bearings. Also all other sizes. 

2—6’x12’ Hardinge Iron Lined Rod Mills. 

1—4’x8’ Kennedy Iron Lined Ball-Tube Mill 

1—3’x12’ Hendy Iron Lined Tube Mill. 

2—Gayco Air Separators, 10’, 30° 


2—3’x5’ No. 31, single deck; 3—4’x7’ No. 60, 
double deck. Aiso all other makes of Vibrating 
Screens 


2—6’x40’ Bonnot direct heat Rotary Dryers, %’’ 
shells, feed and discharge and spring seals, used 
two months 

8—Ruggles-Coles Rotary Dryers: 3x20’ F-1, 8’x60’, 
F-15; Class A double shell 5’x26’, 6x35, 


3 36x17’ » 4235 5x30’ indirect heat Rotary 
Dryers 

1—4x30’ American Process Rotary Dryer 

8 Rotary Kilns, Bonnot Co., 6x40’, 6x60’, 8x100’ 

2 ’x125’ P. & M. Rotary Kilns 

i P. & M. 8’6’’ and 9’6’' x 150’ Rotary Kilns 


2—Raymond High Side Roller Mills, 3-roll, 5-roll; 
5 roll Low Side 

4—Raymond Pulverizers No. 0000, 00, 1; No. 00 
Screen Mill. 

6 Hardinge dron Lined Ball Mills, 3’x8’, 4%’x 
16”, 6’x22 Also other sizes. 

1—No. 32 Marcy Ball Mill 

1—No 2 Sturtevant Ring Roll Mill, chain drive 

4—3’x6’ Sturtevant Moto-Vibro Screens, 2-deck 

3—Sturtevant Rotary Fine Crushers No. 1%, No. 1. 

2—36x16, 20x14” Sturtevant Crushing Rolls 


Just a partial list 


WE WILL BUY A SINGLE MACHINE OR COM- 
PLETE PLANT. 


What do you wish to sell? Send us details. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 


COMPANY, INC. 
17-19 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Piant and Shops at Newark, N. J., cover 8 acres 
of ground. 














CRUSHERS—ELEVATORS 


1—24x36 Farrel Type 14-B. 
Champion Jaw Crushers—Nos. 3, 4, 4%, 5, 6 
and 1040. 
Bucket Elevators—Continuous and centrifugal 
—6” to 26” width 
JOHNSON AND HOEHLER, INC. 
Lansdowne, Penna. 








NE AND 


RECONDITIONED R A : LS 


Frogs, Switches, Crossings, Portable Track, Spikes, 
Zolts, Tie Plates, Accessories, Treated and Un- 
treated Cross Ties and Switch Timbers. 


Morrison Railway Supply Corp. 
Morrison Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Verona, Pa. Chicago, III. 








FOR SALE 


10’’ Morris Dredge, 40’ Swinteck Ladder, all electric 
Bartlett & Snow skip hoist. 2 Yard Cars, capacity, 
150 tons per hour. Can be seen working. Address 
Box 1008, Pit and Quarry Publications, 538 S. Clark 
Street, Chicago, I[llinois 


15—Belt Conveyors, 30-300’. 

24 Inch by 400 Ft. Belt Conveyor 

2—20 Ton 100’ Boom Steel Stiffleg Derricks, 
100 H.P. 3 drum Electric Hoists 

2—80 H.P. National D.C. Elec. Hoists 

60 H.P. Clyde 2 speed Gas Hoist. 

6—4’’, 6’’, 8’’ Centrifugal Pumps. 

1—15’’ Hoff Mang. Dredge Pumps 

1% yd., % yd., 1 yd. Clamshell Buckets 

3—Hayward % and 1 yd. Orange Peels 

6—12 and 14 ton 36’’ gauge Gas Locomotives. 

3—5 Ton Plymouth Standard Gauge Gas Lo- 
comotives. 

1—43 Ton Baldwin Switching Locomotive. 

30—Western 4 yd. & 5 yd. Dump Cars 

15—2 yd. V Shape Standard Gauge Dump Cars. 

528 Ft. Ingersoll-Rand Air Compressors. 

2—807’ Ingersoll-Rand XCB Compressors 

1—340 Sullivan Belted Air Compressor 

1—1000’ Chicago Pneumatic Diesel Air Com- 


pressor. 
3—60 H.P. 3 ph., 60 c., 220-440 v. Electric 
Motors. 
2—350 H.P. Winton Diesel Units 
1 100 H.P. Locomotive Type Firebox Boiler. 
3—Erie B2, 1 yd. Steam Shovels 
1—10 Ton 80 H.P. 100’ Boom Guy Derrick. 
1—'% yd. Brown Hoist Caterpillar Crane. 
1—4’x12’ Tel-Smith Vibrating Screen 
2—-Sauerman 1 yd. Elec. Drag Scrapers. 
2—1500 Ft. Capacity C. P. Air Aftercooler 
3—Ingersoll-Rand 34 & 50 Drill Sharpeners 


1—Tel-Smith No. 5 Crusher. 


COAST-TO-COAST EQUIPMENT CORP. 
101 W. 3ist Street, New York, N.Y. 














FOR SALE 


1—Std. ga. 7 ton Plymouth Gas Loco. 
1—22'% ton Steam Industrial Loco. 
Crane 


Western Contractors Supply Co. 
14 N. Clinton St. 





Chicago, Hl. 








LIQUIDATION 

1 A 6 in. x 75 ft. Mosser Rotary Kiln, com 
lete 
¢—Ieesunend Midget three roller high side Mill 
3—No. 00, 0 Raymond Mills, roller bearing 
1—Allis-Chalmers No. 6K Gyratory Crusher. 
1—Rotary Screen, 4 ft. x 16 ft. 
1—4% ft. x 12 ft. Abbe Tube Mill. 
gy Grins 5 Bets, 5 style A, 30 in. x 14 in. 
asolin 


STEIN. ‘BRILL CORPORATION, 183 Varick St., New York, N.Y. 








FOR SALE 


1—Plymouth 8 ton gas loco. 36’ ga. No. 2667. 
2 Sucyrus 320 B oil burners. 

l1—New Bucyrus 100-B electric shovel. 
i—Marion 440-1 yd. gas crane. 

6—Western 7-yd. crawler wagons. 

1—-Monarch No. 75 Tractor, No. 70599. Like new 


Robert H. Boyer 
303 Harrison Bidg. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 








FOR SALE 


1—Marion 37 1% 

1—Marion 450 1% yard gas-electric 
shovel-crane. 

1—Marion 450 1% yard diesel-electric 
shovel-crane. 


1—1% yard trench hoe attachment 
for either of the 450 machines. 


Located our yard, Baltimore, Md. 


D. C. ELPHINSTONE, INC. 
115 S. Calvert Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


yard steam shovel. 
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TAYLOR SPIRAL WELDED PIPE 


Light...Strong...Durable 


@ In sand, gravel, and open-pit mining operations, this light, 
strong durable pipe produces savings in first cost, transporta- 
tion cost, handling cost, and erection cost. The strongest pipe 
of its weight, Taylor Spiral Pipe has a proved record in water 
supply, de-watering and conveying sand and gravel. 


Ask for catalog 36. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 


Chicago Offices and Works: P. O. Box 485, Chicago 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 








nch Spiral Pipe draining 
water from pit 
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Tee WOU. ooo tn 28s xk eee os 88 Michigan Power Shovel Co............ 86 *Western Precipitation Co............. 83 
Be: GD. ciacdscdesetceeee ses 95 *Morris Machine Works................ 89 i a are ne 88 
~~ . .* . * 
: *See also information in the 1936 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK 




















COMPLETE HYDRAULIC DREDGES (3) 


SAND AND GRAVEL DREDGING PUMPS 
AGITATING MACHINERY 
= TX : DREDGE HOISTS 
| & STEEL HULLS « PONTOONS 
PIPE LINE ACCESSORIES 
HETHERINGTON & BERNER, INC. 
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In one sentence a Producer of Pure 
Silica Flour gives his experience with 
a typical Leahy installation: 
“About all there is to say about it is 
that our Leahy installation has been 

entirely satisfactory in every way 

for our use. 

White Rock Silica Co. of Wis. 

W. C. Griswold, General Manager 
Browntown, Wis.” 
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Built extra sturdy 







Additional information on this installation will be 
furnished on request 


THE ORIGINAL 





We also manufacture Sand Clas 

sifiers d he Deiste er- 

DEISTER CONCENTRATOR COMPANY ists Dinwbaek Gack Wesking 
EE Incorporated 1906 ————— Table for sand and gravel, which 


produces a premium product at 
minimum cost—-handling from 
1S to 40 tons per hour 


911 Glasgow Ave. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





Write for Bulletins 
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REDUCTION CRUSHER 
Produces Stabilized Road Material in One Pass 


The above sketch pictures the actual setup is handling this work very successfully, producing 

and arrangement as installed in Akron, Ohio. 20 tons per hour of %4” with less than 10 HP. 

The feed from either bin is 22” material and 
is reduced to 95% through *%4” without further screen- 
ing or sizing. The gravel contains sufficient sand 
stone to provide the required percentage of fines. 


With a Bonnot Crusher there is less maintenance; 
no rubbing or abrasive action to produce fines; less 
rejections: no oversize or slabs. 


Let us show you what the efficient Bonnot Crusher 
This is an exceptionally tough crushing job because can do for you. Full details are contained in Bulletin 
of fines and moisture. The Bonnot Reduction Crusher 160. 


THE BONNOT COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO 
New York Office, 30 Church Street 
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At least 95 per cent 

of all those who buy 

TRU-LAY Rope for the first 

time on our recommendations 

come back for more. What better 

acknowledgment could there be of 
TRU-LAY’s all-around superiority? 
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The reasons for this high percentage of 
~ repeat business are many. In the first place 
/ ‘URGZ TRU-LAY Preformed is easier to handle. It re- 
Pd Wf 


4 VY) sists kinking, requires no seizing. It is faster to 
Wp 














Z VY splice and socket. It resists twisting in sheave or 
}e/ P ° 
“a drum grooves. Broken crown wires refuse to wicker 


YW 
out to jab workmen's hands. Being completely free of all 


Wy 
Lyf internal stress it Jasts much longer. It is a perfect example 
Kp of relaxation based on preformation. 
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Specify TRU-LAY Preformed for your next rope. Learn, on your 
own equipment and with your own men, the real dollar value of this 
original preformed rope. 



















































































AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
An Associate Company of the American Chain Company, Inc. 


IN BUSINESS FOR YOUR SAFETY 


rict Offices: Atlanta Chicago Detroit Denver New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Houston San Francisco 


e ALL AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY ROPES MADE OF IMPROVED PLOW STEEL ARE IDENTIFIED BY THE EMERALD STRAND 


October, 1936 Pit and Quarry 





